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MODERN EUROPE- 



PART I. 



FROM THE RISE OP THB MODERK KINGDOM!, TO THE FB\GE OF 
WESTPHALIA, IN 1648. 



LETTER L. 



Of the Content in England between the Bouses of York and 
Lancaster^ to its final extinction in the Accession of the House 
of Tudor. 

I HAVE already had occasion to notice the weakness of 
Henry VL His incapacity appeared eveiy«day in a stronger 
light The more he was known, the more bis authority was 
despised ; and when the war in France began to . .^ 

languish, men ofrestless and ambitious spirits took • * ^* 
occasion to disturb his government^ tod tear with intestine com- 
motions the bowels c^ their native country. 

But the miseries of Henry and of England did not arise sde- 
ly from these causes $ a pretender to the crown appeared ; and 
a title nvhich had never been disputed durmg tfie prosperous 
reign of Henry V. was now called in questicm under lus feeble 
successor. This competitor was Richard duke of York. He 
lineally traced his origin from the duke of Clarence, third son 
of Edward III., and consequendy stood in the order of succes- 
sion before the king, who derived his descent from the duke 
of Lancaster, fourth son of that monarch. 

Such a claim could not, in some respects, have fellen into 
more dangerous hands* The duke of i ork was a man of va- 
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lour and abilities, which he had found frequent opportunities of 
displaying. In the right of his father, the earl of Cambridga^ he 
bore the rank of first prince of the blood : he possessed an im- 
mense fortune ; and was connected by marriage and friendship 
with many of the most powerful nobles. He was generally be- 
loved by the people, whose discontents, at this time, rendered 
every combination of the great more dangerous to tfie throne. 

The administration of the realm was now in the hands of the 
queen and William de la Pole, duke of Suflblk, who had attract- 
ed universal odium. Margaret was still regarded as a French 
woman, and a latent enemy to the kingdom, who had betrayed 
the interests of England in favour of her family and her country* 
Suffolk was considered as her accomplice; and the murder of 
the duke of Glocester, in which both were known to have been 
concerned, rendered them yet more obnoxious to the nation. . 

The partisans of Richard took advantage of these causes oi 
popular discontent to impeach die duke of Sufiblk in parliament 
of various crimes and misdemeanours ; and the king, m order to 
save his minister, banished him for five years. But nis enemies, 
sensible that he still possessed the queen's confidence, and 
would be recalled on the first opportunity, employed a captain 
of a ship to intercept him in his passage to France/ He was 
accordingly seized near Dover ; his head was struck off on the 
side of a long boat, and his body thrown into the sea^ 

The duke of Somerset succeeded to Suffolk's power in tlie 
administration and credit witfi the oueen : and as he was the, 
person under whose government therrench provinces had been 
lost, the people, w^io always judge by events, soon made him 
equally the object of their animosity. In consequence of these 
discontents, tne house of commons presented a petition to the 
• - CI king, praying him to remove the duke of Somerset 
' for ever from his person and counsels. This appli- 
cation was unsuccessful; but when Henry had contracted a dis- 
1A54. ^^^^^ which increased his natural imbecility, the 
-^^ * • queen and the council, unable to resist the popular 
party, were obliged to yield to the torrent. They sent Somerset 
to the Tower, and appointed the duke of York lieutenant of the 
kingdom, with powers to open and hold a session of parliament: 
and that assembly created him Protector during pleasure*. 

When the king ^ad so far recovered from his inaisposition as 
to be able to maintain the appearance of authority, his friends ur- 
ged him to annul the regency of Richard, release Somerset, and 
commit the administration into the hands of that nobleman. The 

1 Hall. Stow.— ContiiMuitJoa of Hist. Qro) land . 2 Pari. Hist, vol ii.— Rymer, toI iL 
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duke of York, sensible of his danger, levied an army, in order 
to support his parliamentary commission, but without advancing 
any pretensions to the crown, though his title was generally sjc- 
knowledged. A battle was risqued near St. Al- , .-- 

ban's, where the Lancastrians were routed, and the ^' ^* 
duke of Somerset fell. The king himself was made prisoner 
by the duke of York, and, while ne was treated with apparent 
kindness, was obliged to resign (what he valued little) the 
whole authority of the crown into me hands of his rivaP. 

Richard, however^ did not yet claim the royalty in form : he 
was srill content with the title of Protector: and an outward re- 
conciliation took place between the parties. A so- , - -^ 
lemn procession to St Paul's was appointed, in ^* ^' 
order to make knowTi this amity to the people. The duke of 
Yord led queen Margaret; and a chieftain of one party marched 
hand in hand with a chieftain of the opposite. But a contest for 
a crown could not be thus peaceably accommodated. Each par* 
ty watched only for an opportunity of subverting the other ; and 
die smallest inddent, without any f<»rmed design, was sufficient 
to dissolve the seeming harmony. Two servants of iherival houses 
quarrelled : their companions took part in the fray; a fierce com- 
bat ensued ; and both parties, in every county of England, 
openly made preparations for deciding the contest by arms*. 

A batde was fought at Blore-heath, on the border of StaSbrd- 
shiire, where the royalists were defeated, and chased , . -q 

off the field with considerable loss. But this victo- ^* ^" ^*^^* 
ry was not sufficient to decide the fate of England ; and fortune 
soon shifted sides. When the two armies approached each other 
near Ludlow, and a general action was every hour expected. Sir 
Andrew Trollop, who commanded a choice body of veterans^ 
deserted to the king ; and the Yorkists were so dismayed at 
this instance of treachery, which made every man suspicious 
of his fellow, that they separated without striking a blow*. 

In this extremity the duke of York fled to Ireland, where he 
had formerly acquired great popularity; and his partisans in 
England kept themselves in readiness to rise on the first sum- 
mons from meir leaders. That requisition proceeded from the 
earl of Warwick, governor of Calais, die most extraordinary 
man of his time : and, from the subsequent events, commonly 
known by the appellation of the King Maker. He . . g^ 

landed in Kent, where he was joined by several ' • 
persons of distinction : and as the people bore him an unlimit- 
ed affection, his army increased every day. He entered Lon- 
dm amid the acclamations of the populace : he advanced to 

3 8toir.-^Hal).«->^HolJn8iied. 4 Fabian's Chfyn.— Gnflon. 5 Grfefton.— Holinshed. 
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meet the royal army, which hastened from Coventry to attack 
J ^ 1^ him ; and a battle ensued at Northampton, where the 
^ ^ ' Lancastrians received a sanguinary defeat Henry 
himself, that empty shadow of a kin^, was again made prison- 
er, and carried in triumph to his capital*. 

A parliament was now summoned at Westminster, where the 
duke of York soon appeared from Ireland, and put in hisclaimto 
the crown. He advanced towards the throne ; and, addressing 
himself to the house of peers, pleaded his cause before them as 
his natural and legal judges. He gave them a deduction of his 
title by descent; mentioned the cruelties by which the house of 
Lancaster had paved its way to sovereign power ; insisted on 
the calamities which had attended the government of Henry ; 
and exhorted them to return to the right path, by doing Justice 
to the lineal heir ; then respectfully left the house, as no one 
desired him to seat himself upon the throne. 

Such a degree of moderation is not perhaps to be paralleled 
in history ; and was little to be expected in those violent and li- 
centious times, from a prince who had a victorious army at his 
command. The peers, on their part^ discovered an equal share 
of firmness and composure. They called in some of the most 
considerable n^embers among the commons to assist in their deli* 
beratiois : and, after having heard, during six daj^s, the reasons 
alleged by both parties, they declared the duke's title certain and 
indefeasible; but, as Henry had so long enjoyed the crown with* 
out dispute or controversy, the^^ determined that he should C(xi- 
tinue to possess the title and dignity of king during the remain* 
der of his life: that the administration, in the meanwhile, should 
remain with Richard, and that he should be acknowledged Ae 
true and lawful heir of the monarchy. The duke acquiesced 
in this decision ; and Henry himself, being a prisoner, could 
not well oppose it^. 

The duke of York had a very short enjoyment of the honour 
of this new settlement, and never attained the envied tide of 
king. After the battle of Northampton, queen.Margaret had 
fled with her son into Scotland; but soon returning, she applied 
to the northern barons of En^and, and employed every ail- 
ment to procure their assistance. Her affability, insinuation, 
and address, aided by caresses and promises, wrought a power* 
ful effect on all who approached her. The admiration of her 
great qualities was succeeded by compassion for her helpless 

%J. &t Wlietbtmttede.^Hftll. 

7 Pari. Hist. vol. ii.— Cotton — Gnfton.— HoiiDtbed.— -This Meomit it eootndiDtMl in 
nme partiealars by Whetharastede, the abbot of St Alban's : bat • single aatbori^, how- 
cfer respectable^ is not snflleieat to oierthrow general testinmo j. 
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state. The nobiUty of the north entered warmly into her cause ; 
and she soon found herself at ike head of an army of twenty 
thousand men, collected widi a celerity which was neither ex- 
pected by her friends nor apprehended by her enemies. 

Richard now hastened northward with a body of five thousand 
men, to suppress, as he imagined, die beginnings of an insurrec- 
tion. He met the queen near Wakefida; and though he found 
himself so much outnumbered by die enemy, his pride would not 
permit him to retreat before a woman. He gave bat- j^ ^ 
tie, and was killed in the action. His body being 
found among the slain, his head was cut oflf by Margaret's or- 
der^ and fixed on the gates of York, with a paper crown upon it, 
in derision of his pretended title. His second son, the earl of 
Rutland, was taken prisoner, and barbarously murdered in cool 
blqod by lord Cli£R>ra, in revenge (rf" the death of his father, who 
had fallen m the battle d[ St Alban's ; and the captive earl of 
Salisbury was beheaded, with several other persons of distinc- 
tion'i. This inhuman practice, thus be^un, was continued by 
both parties, from a vindictive spirit, which affected to conceal 
its enormi^ und^ the pretence of retaliaticxL 

Elate with this important victory, Margaret advanced to« 
wards London, where the earl of Warwick was left with the 
command of the Yorkists. On the approach of the Lancas* 
triaos, that noU^man led out his army, reinforced by a strong 
body of Londoners, and gave batde ID die queen at .^^i 

St Alban's. Margaret was agab victorious, by the^* • ^^^' 
treachery of one )u>velace, who commanded a considerable body 
of the Yorkists; and withdrew from the combat She had the 
]ll.easure of seeing the formidable Warwick tfy before her, and 
jErf* rescuing the king her husband from captivity. 

But the queen's triumph, though srlorious, was of short dura- 
tion, and not altogether complete. Warwick was still in posses- 
sion of London, on which she made an unsuccessful attempt ; 
and Edward earl of March, eldest son of the late duke of York, 
having gained an advantage over the Lancastrians at Morti- 
mer's cross, near Hereford, approached her from the other side^ 
and was soon in a condition to give her batde with superior 
lorces* She was sensible of her danger, in such a situation, 
and retreated with her army to the North ; while Edward en- 
tered the capital amid the acclamations of the citizens, and 
immediately opened a new scene to his party. 

This young prince, who was remarkable for the beauty of his 
person, for his bravery, his activity, his affability, and every 
popular quality, found himself so high in public favour, that, in- 
stead of confining himself within those narrow limits which had 
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been found by experience so prejudicial to his father^s cause, he 
determined to assume the name and dignity of king, to insist 
openly on his claim, and thenceforth to treat the opposite party 
as traitors and. rebels to his lawful authority. But a national 
consent, or the appearance of it at least, seemed necessary to 
precede so bold a measure ; and for this purpose, as it might 
have been hazardous to convene a prliament, the populace were 
assembled in St. John's fields. W hen the bishop of Exeter had 
recommended the claim of Edward, and inveighed against the 
tyranny and usurpation of the house of Lancaster, tne people 
March 1 ^^^^ asked, whether they would have Henry or Ed- 
* ward for their king : They instantly exclaimed^ 
^* Edward of York V^ This popular election was ratified by an 
assembly of nobles both spiritual and temporal ; and the youth 
was proclaimed under the title of king Edward IV^. 

Edward, who was then in his nineteenth year, was of a tern* 
per well fitted to make his way through such a scene of war, ha- 
vock, and devastation, as was presented before him. He was 
not only bold, active, and enterprising, but his hardness of 
heart, and severity of character, rendered him impregnable to 
all those movements of compassion which might relax his vi- 
gour in the prosecution of the most bloody designs upon his 
enemies. Hence the scafibld, as well as the fields during this 
reign, incessantly smoked with the noblest blood of England. 
The animosity between the contending families had now become 
implacable ; and the nation, divided in its affections, took diflfer- 
ent symbols of party. The adherents of the house of Lancaster 
chose, as their mark of distinction, the Red Base; those of York 
assumed the White: and these civil wars were thus known over 
Europe by the name of the <* Quarrel between the Two Roses.^^ 
Queen Margaret, as I have observed, had retired to the North. 
There such multitudes flocked to her standard, that she was 
soon furnished with an army of sixty thousand men. The king 
and the earl of Warwick hastened with above forty thousand, to 
M rch QQ ^^^^^ ^^^ progress. The t\4ro armies met at Tow- 
ton,andafierceandbloodybattleensued. Thebow, 
then commonly used, was soon laid aside, and the sword decid- 
ed the combat, which terminated in a totai victory on the side of 
the Yorkists. Edward issued orders to give no quarter ; and 
his routed enemies were pursued as far as Tadcaster, with great 
bloodshed and confusion. Above thirty-six thousand men are 
said to have fallen in die battle and pursuit Henry and Mar- 
garet had remained at York during the action ; but learning the 
defeat of their army, and being sensible that no place in £n^- 
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land could flow afibrd thrm shelter, they fled with great precipi- 
tation into Scotland^. 

I must here say a few words of the state of that country. 
The Scots, notwithstanding the animosity between the two na- 
tions, had never made any vigorous attempts to take advantage 
either (^ the wars which England carried on with France, or of 
the civil commotions which arose fropn the competition for tbe 
crown. James I. who had been long a prisoner in England, and 
had received his education there (as I have had occasion to no- 
tice)^ avoided all hostilities with fcH*eign nations. He was more 
laudably employed in civilising his subjects, and training them 
to the salutary restraints of law and justice. After the murder 
of this excellent prince, whose maxims and manners were too 
refined for the people whom he had to ^vem^ the minority of 
his son James ll., and the distractions with which it was attend- 
ed, prevented the Scots from molesting England. But when the 
quarrel between the houses of York and Lancaster had become 
incurable, unless by the extinction of one of the parties, James, 
who had now risen to manhood, was tempted to make use of that 
opportunity, in hopes of recovering those places which the Eng- 
lish had conquered from his ancestors. He invented the castle 
of Roxburgh, and had provided himself with some pieces of 
cannon in order to forward the siege; but one of them unhap- 
pily bursting, as be- was firing.it, put an end to his life. His 
son James III. was yet a minor; sind the disturbances common 
to minorities ensued in the goveminent The queen dowager, 
Anne of Gueldres, aspired to the regency ; the house of Doug- 
las opposed her i^eten^ons : so tl^t the queen of England^ 
when she arrived in Scotland, found there a -people litUe less 
divided by faction than those from whom she had fled. 

The Scottish council, however, agreed to assist Margaret, on 
her offering to deliver up to them the important fortress of Ber- 
wick, and to contract l4r son in marriage with a sister of their 
young king. With her northern auxiuaries and 1464 

som^succoursfiromFrance,shevent(U'edoncemore * ' 
to take the field, and to make an inroad into England. But, at 
Hexham, she was attslcked by lord Montacute, brother to the 
earl of Warwick, who totally routed her modey army. All the 
nobles who were spared in the field suffered on the scaffold' ^ 

The fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this overthrow, 
was equally singular and affecting. Margaret fled with her son 
into a forest, wl^re she endeavoured to conceal herself, but was 
beset during the darkness of the night by robbers, whodespoiled 
her of her jewels^ and treated her with the utmost indignity* She 
made her escape, however, while they were quarreUmg about 
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the booty; and wandered some time widi her f^an in the most 
unfrequented thickets, nearly exhausted with hunger and fa- 
tigue, and ready to sink beneath the load of terror and afflic- 
tion. In this wretched condition she was met by a robber with 
his sword drawn; and seeing no means of escape, she suddenly 
embraced the bold resolution of trusting entirely to his faith and 
generosity. " Approach, my friendP^— cried she, presenting 
to him the young prince ! — " to you I commit the safety oiyovar 
king's son/' Struck with the singularity of the event, and 
charmed with the confidence reposed in him, the robber became 
her potector. By his favour she was concealed in the forest till 
she round an opportunity of escaping into Flanders; whence she 
passed to her father in Lorrain, where she lived several years in 
privacy and retirement^'. Henry was less fortunate in finding 
the means of escape. He lay concealed during twelve months 
in Lancashire; but was at last discovered, delivered j. iaac 
np to Edward, and thrown into the Tower". ^* ^' ^^^' 

The youthful monarch, having thus triumphed over his ad« 
versaries, resigned himself freely to those pleasures and amuse? 
ments which his rank, his time of life, and his natural disposi- 
tion, no less tuned £3r love than war, invited him to enjoy. — 
The cruel and unrelenting Edward lived in die mt)st familiar 
and social manner with his subjects. He was the peculiar fa- 
vourite of the young and gay of both sexes; and the elegance of 
his person, as weU as the gallantry of his address, which even 
in the humblest ccxidition would have rendered him acceptable 
to the fair, facilitated all his applications for their favour* But 
it is difficult to confine the ruling-passion widiin the bounds of 
prudence. The amorous and anient spirit of Edward led him 
into a snare, which endimgered his repose and the stability of 
his throne. 

This prince, while in the height of dissipation, had resolved 
to marry, in order to secure his throne by issue, as well as by 
alliances: and he had cast his eyes on Bona of Savoy, sister to 
the queen of France. The negotiation was committed to the 
earl of Warwick; the proposals were accepted, and the treaty 
was concluded. Meanwhile the charms of Elizabeth, the widow 
of sir John Grey of Groby, had inflamed the amorous heart of 
Edward. Her husband had been slain, fighting on the side of 
the house of Lancaster, and his estate confiscated; and when 
the king came accidentally, sAer a hunting party, to the house 
of her father, sir Richm-d Wideville^ she threw herself at his 
feet, and intreated him to take pity on her impoverished and 
helpless children. 
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The sight of so much beauty in distress strongly affected the 
susceptible Edward Love insensibly stole into his hearty un- 
der the disguise of compassion. He raised the fair suppliant 
from the ground with assurances of favour ; and as his passion 
was incre^ed by the winning conversation of Elizabeth, tie soon 
found himself reduced to that postisre and style of soliciteition 
which had been so lately hers. But all his entreaties were 
fruitless ; she obstinately refused to gratify his passion : and the 
young wd ^lant monarch found for once a virtue which his 
fondest assiduities could not bend Inflamed by oiqx)sition, and 
filled with veneration for such honourable sentiments, Edward 
lost sight of all but love. He offered to share his tiirone, as 
well as his heart, with the woman whose beauty of person, and 
dignity of character, seemed so well to entide her to both : and 
ibt marriage was privately celebrated at her father's seat in 
Northamptonshire^^. 

The earl of Warwick no sooner received intdliejence of die 
koig's marriage than he retiuiied from France, itmmed with 
rage and indignation, at being employed in a deceitful treaty, 
and kept a stranger to the intentions of the princci who owed 
every thing to his friendship. The kine was sensible that the 
earl had been used ill ; but his pride, or udse shame, prevented 
him from making an apology, or attempting to soothe the incen- 
sed peer* The advancement of the queen's relatives to offices 
of power and trust, to the exclusion of those of Warwick, 
whom she regarded as her mortal enemy, heightened his dls* 
content, and made him resolve to ruin uie king he had made. 

In order to effect bis purpose, the earl drew over to hb inter- 
est the km^s brother George, duke of Clarence, by oflfering 
him in marriage his eldest daughter, co-heiress of his immense 
fortune. Man^ of the ancient nobility envied the sudden growth 
<rf'the WideviUes. They associated themselves with Warwick; 
who findmg his own name insufficient, and being chased into 
France, atter some unsuccessful struggles, entered into a 
league witfi queen Margaret, formerly his most de* , ^-q 

termjned enemy. On his return to England, he ' * 
was joined bv me whole bodjr of Lancastrians. Both parties 
now ^pared for a general decision by arms ; but Edwara, find- 
ing himself betrayed by the marquis of Montacute, and suspici- 
ous of other noblemen, who pretended to support his tide, sud* 
denly abandoned his army^ and fled to Hollana. Henry VL was 
taken from his confinement, and placed once more upon the En- 
glish throne ; and a parliament, called under the influ- q^. ^ 
ence of Warwick, declQred Edward IV. an usurper^'. 
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But this revolution was only the e£Fect of Ae giddiness of fac- 
tion. Warwick was no sooner at the helm of government than 
his popularity began to decline, though he appears to have been 
guilty of no unpopular act; so fugitive a thing is public favour ! 
The young king was emboldened to return. He landed at Ra- 
- .-. venspur, where Henry IV- had disembarked on a 
A . D. 1 / 1 . gi,u jij^ occasion ; and although he brought with him 
only two thousand men, he soon found himself in a condition to 
face the earl of Warwick. The gates of Liondon being opened 
to him, he became at once master of his capital and of the per- 
son of his tival Henry, doomed to be the perpetual sport of for* 
tune. Without waiting the return of ^ueen Margaret, whose 
presence would have been of great service to her party, the earl 
of Warwick found himself obliged by die rapid progress of £d« 
ward, whom diefickleClarencehad joined with twelve thousand 
Anril 14 "*^"* to hazard a general engagement The battle 

P^ was fought with great obstinacy on both sides. The 
two armies, in imitation of their leaders, displayed uncommon 
acts of valour, and the contest for victory remained long unde* 
cided ; but an accident threw at last the balance on the side of 
the Yorkists. Edward's cognisance was a sun, that of War- 
wick was a star with rays : and the mistiness of the morning 
rendering it difficulty to distinguish them, a body of the Lancas- 
trians were attacked by then* friends, and driven off the field.-^ 
Warwick did all that experience, conduct, or valour, could sug- 
eesty to repair the mistake, but in vain. He had engaged on 
Kxit that day, contrary to his usual practice, in order to show 
his troops that he was resolved to share every danger with 
them j and now, sensible that all was lost, unless a change of 
fortune could be wrought by some extraordinary effort, he rush- 
ed into the midst of the engagement, and fell, covered with 
wounds. His brother the marouis underwent the same fate ; 
and a great slaughter attended tne pursuit. 

Queen Margaret, and her son Edward, now in his eighteenth 
rear, landed atWeyitiouth the same day on which that decisive 
battle was fought. She had hitherto sustained the shocks of for- 
tune with surprising fortitude ; but ivfaen she received intdli- 
gence of her husband's captivity, and of the defeat and death of 
the earl of Warwick, her courage failed her, and she took sanc- 
tuary in the abbey of Beaulieu. Encouraged, hoMrever, by the 
appearance of the earl of Pembroke, and several othpr noble- 
men, who exhorted her still to hope for success, she resumed her 
fixtner spirit, and determined to assert to the last hef husband's 
claim to the crown. She accordingly put herself once more at 
the head of the army, which increased in every day's march ; 
but die ardent and expeditious EdvAard overtook her at TewJiLes- 
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bury, on the banks of the Severn, where the Lancastrians were 
totally routed. Margaret and her son were taken prisoners, .. 
and brought to the king, who asked the prince, in an imperious 
tone, how he dared to invade his dominions? "I came hither,^* 
replied the undaunted, youth, more mindFuI of his high birth 
Aan his present fortune, ** to revenge my father's wrongs, and 
♦* rescue my just inheritance out of your hands.'' Incensed at 
his freedom, mstead of c^dmiring the boldness of his spirit, the 
ungenerous Edward barbarously struck him on the face with his 
^untlet ; and the dukes of Clarence and Glocester, lord Has- 
tings, and sir Thomas Grey, taking this blow as a signal for 
further violence, hurried the prince aside, and instantly dis- 
patched him with their daggers. Margaret was thrown into 
the Tower, where her husband Henry had just expired. It was 
pretended that he died of grief; but there is little doubt of his 
having been murdered. 

The hopes of the house of Lancaster being thus extinguish- 
ed, by^ the death of every legitimate prince cm that family, Ed- 
ward, who had no longer any enemy that could give him anxie* 
ty or alarm^ was encouraged to resume his habits of pleasure 
and amusejnent; and he recovered, by his gay humour and his 
easy familiar manners, that popularity which must have been in 
some degree impaired by the cruelties exercised upon his ene- 
mies.^ The example also of his jovial festivity served to abate 
the acrimony of faction among his subjects, and to restore the 
social disposition which had been so long interrupted between 
the opposite parties. But although Edward was fond of plea- 
sure, he was not deaf to the calls^f ambition ; and a projected 
invasion of France, in order to recover the dominions lost under 
his predecessor, tended to increase his popularity. 

The project of a French war has always proved the sure 
means df uniting the people of England, and of ^making the . 
members of parliament open their purses. Edward received a 
considerable supply, and passed over to Calais, with . . -^ 

fifteen hutidred men at arms, and fifteen thousand * * 
archers, besides other troops. He was attended by his chief 
nobility, who, animated by former successes, were eager to ap- 
pear once more on the theatre of honour. But their ardour was 
damped when tfiey found, on entering the French territories, 
that their king's ally, the duke of Bjjrgundy, did not bring the 
smallest assistance. Transported by his fervid spirit, that prince 
ImA carried his troops to the frontier of Germany, where they 
were emploved in hostilities against the duke of Lorrain. 
Louis XI., nowtver, alarmed at me presence of so warlike and 
powerful a monarch as Edward, proposed an accommodatbn ; 
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and a treaty was concluded, by which he agreed to pay ihe king 
of England immediately seventy-five thousand crowns, and fifty 
thousand crowns a-year during their joint lives'^. 

This treaty reflected litde honour on either of the monarchs. 
It discovered the imprudence of the one, and die pusillanimi^ 
of the other. But as Louis made interest the sole test of his 
honour, he thought he had over-reached Edward^ by sending 
him out of France on such easy terms. The most honourable 
article on the side of Louis was the stipulation for the liberty <^ 
queen Margaret. He paid fifty thousand crowns for her ran- 
som: and this princess^ who, in active scenes of life, had expe- 
rienced so remarkably the vicissitudes of fortune, passed the 
remainder of her days in tranquillity and privacy. Margaret 
seems not to have possessed the virtues or to have been subject 
to the weaknesses of her sex ; and she was as much tainted 
with the ferocity, as endowed with the courage, of the age in 
which she lived. 

The dark and unrelenting disposition of Richard, duke of 
Glocester, the future scourge of England, began more particu* 
larly to discover itself after Edward's return from France. The 
duke of Clarence, by his service in deserting Warwick, had not 
been able to regain the king's friendship, which he had forfeited 
bj^ his former confederacy with tiiat nobleman. He had also the 
misfortune to offend his brother Glocester, who secretly con- 
spired his ruin. Several of his friends were accused and put to 
death, under frivolous pretences, in hopes that his resentment 
would betray him into measures which might furnish a ground 
of impeachment. He fell into the snare. Instead of securing 
his own life against the present danger by silence and reserve^ 
he was open and loud in asserting the innocence of his friends, 
and in exclaiming against the iniquity of their proseoutors. The 
A D 1478 *^^S ordered him to be committea to the tower; and 

* * * he was sentenced to die by the house of peers, the 
sufxreme tribunal of the nation, for arraigning public justice, by 
maintaining the innocence of men who bad been condemned in 
courts of judicature. The only favour which the king granted 
him was me choice of his death: and he was privately drowned 
in a butt of malmsey'^; a whimsical choice, which leads us to 
so^se that he was passionately fond of that liquor. 

The remaining part of Edward^s rei^ was distinguished by 
no remarkable event. He relapsed into mdolence and pleasure, 
firom which he was again roused by die jffospect of a French 
war. While he was making preparations with that view, he 
vras seized with a violent distemper, of which he died^ in the 
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forty-first year of his a«. He was a prince of .^, g ,4 
greater vigour than prudence, and consequently ^ ' 
less fitted to prevent ills by wise precautions, than to remedy 
them after they had taken place. As a man he possessed many 
accomplishments :his virtues were few, his vices were numerous. 
He left two sons; namely, Edward V. then in his tliirteenth 
year ; and Richard duke of York^ in his ninth. The duke of 
Glocester, their uncle, soon took diem put of the hands of their 
reluctant mother, who seemed to forbode their unhappjr fate. 
He easily procured the appointment of protector ; and his eye 
was fixed upon the throne, though not only the sons of Ed- 
ward, but those of the duke of Clarence, stood between him 
and diat pre-eminence. 

• An attempt to exclude or destroy so many persons possessed 
of a preferable right may seem equdly imprudent and imprac- 
ticable. But a man like Richard, who had abandoned all prin- 
ciples of honour and humanity, was soon carried, by his predo- 
minant passion, beyond the reach of fear or precaution. He 
ordered earl Rivers die queen's brother. Sir Richard Grey, her 
son by her formar husbsuid, and sir Thomas Vauehan, to be 
thrown intp prison, and put to death without any ferm of trial. 
His next step was to draw into his views the duke of Buck- 
ingham and lord Hastings. With one he succeeded ; but the 
omer remained firm in his allegiance to the children of Ed- 
ward. His death was therefore resolved upon ; and for that 
THirpose a council was summoned in the Tower, whither Hast- 
in«, suspecting no harm, repaired without hesitation. 

Richard, on taking his [dace at the council-board, appeared 
in die easiest and most fiaicetious humour imaginable; but mak- 
ing a pretence soon after to retire, as if called away by urgent 
business, he returned knitting his brows, grinding his teeth, and 
exhibiting, by firec|uent change of countenance, symptoms of 
inward perturbation* A general silence ensued', everyone 
dreading some terrible catastrophe, and all ^zine with looks 
of doubt and anxiety upon each other. Richara at last re- 
lieved them firom their awful suspense. ^^ What punishment 
«* do thev deserve,'^ said he, <* who have conspired against 
"my life ?^^—** The deadi of traitors,^^ replied lord Hast- 
ings, " These traitors^" cried Richard^ ^^ are the sorceress, 
« my brother^s wife^ and that witch Shore, his mistress, with 
" their associates. See to what a condition they have reduced 
" me by their spells and incantations !'' uncovering his shrivel- 
ed and decayed surm. The amazement of the council was in- 
creased^ it being well known that this infirmity had attended 
him frombis childhood; and lord Hastings, who since Edward's 
death had engaged inan intrigue with Jane Shore, was natural- 
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ly alarmed at such dn aocusation. " Certamly, my lord,'^ said 
he, with some hesitation^ *^ if they are guilty of such a crime, 
*• they deserve punishment/' — ** And do your exclaimed Rid)- 
ard, " reply to me with your ifit ? You know their guilt: you 
*< are yourself a traitor, and the chief abettor of the witch Shore; 
*< and I swear by St. Paul, tliat I will not dine until your head 
'^ be brought me !" He struck the table with his hand : armed 
men rushed in at the signal ; Hastings was seized, and instant- 
ly beheaded on a log of wood, which accidentally lay in the 
court- yard of the Tower»*. 

The protector then ordered lord Stanley, die archbishop of 
York, the bishop of Ely, and other counsellors of whom he was 
suspicious, to be committed to the Tower; and to carry on the 
farce of accusations, he commanded the goods of Jan^, Shore to 
be seized, and summoned her to answer before the council for 
sorcery and witchcraft But as beauty was her only, witch-' 
craft, and conversation her most dangerous spell, no proofs 
were produced against her which could be received even in 
that ignorant age.* Her persecution, however^ did not end here. 
Though framed for virtue, she had proved unaUe to resist 
temptation, and left her husband, a goldsmith in Lombard- 
street, to live with Edward. But, while seduced from her fide- 
lity by this gay and amorous monarch, she still made herself 
respectable by her remaining virtues. She never sold her influ« 
ence. Her good offices^ the genuine dictates of her heart, wait- 
ed not the solicitation of presents or the hopes of reciprocal be- 
nefit; to protect the oppressed, and relieve the indigentj^ were 
her highest pleasures. Yet all her amiable qualities could not 
save her from the bitterness of shame, imposed upon her by ft 
barbarous tyrant. Richard ordered her to be tried, in the spiri- 
tual court, for adultery. The charge was too notorious to be 
denied. She pleaded guilty, and was ccMidemned to do public 
penance in a white sheet at St. Paul's, after walking bare-footed 
through the city. Her subsequent life was long and wretched. 
She experienced in old age and poverty the ingratitude of those 
courtiers whom she had raised into favour. Not one of the 
many whom she had obliged had the humanity to bring her 
consolatbn or relief. Her firailties as a woman, amid a court 
mured tcf the most atrocious crimes, were diought sufficient to 
justify all violations of friendship towards her, and all neglect 
of former oblig^tkxis ; and she was permitted to languid out 
her days in sditude and want'^ 

So many acts of violence, exercised against the relatives and 
friends of the late king, prognosticated the severest fate to his 
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defenceless children ; and^ after the murder of Hastings, Rich- 
ard no longer concealed his intention of usurping the crown. As 
a colour to his pretensions, he not only maintained, that his two 
nephews were illegitimate, but also his two brothers, Edward 
IV. and the duke of Clarence : that his mother had admitted 
different lovers into her bed, who* were the fathers of these chil- 
dren ; that their resemUance to those gallants was a sufficient 
proof of their spurious birth ; and that he alone of all her sons, 
as appeared by his features, was the true offspring of the duke 
of York. The place chosen for promulgating this foul and 
impudent assertion was the pulpit, before a large congregation, 
and in Richard's presence. Dr. Shaw, a sycophant entirely at 
his devotion, was appointed to preach in St Paul's cathedral; 
and having chosen for his text, from Scripture, ^^ Bastard slips 
shall not thrive !'' he enlarged on every circumstance that could 
discredit the birth of Edward IV., the duke of Clarence, and 
their children. He then broke out into a pane^ic on the duke 
of Glocester, exclaiming, ** It is he who carries in his face, in 
"^ his soul, the image of virtue, and the marksof a truedescent!" 
And it was expected, as soon as the doctor had pronounced these 
words, that the audience would cry out, " God save king Rich- 
ard !" — a*salutation which would immediately have been con- 
strued into a popular consent, and interpreted to be the voice 
of the nation. But the^audience kept a profound silence, and 
disappointed both the protector and his preacher**. 

Richard, however, had gone too far to recede from his crimi^i 
nal and ambitious purpose. Another place was chosen for a 
popular harrangue ; a place where a popular speaker never fails 
to persuade, and wher« a voice may be obtsiined for any measure, 
however atrocious or absurd. The citizens of London, with the 
rabble at their heels, were assembled at Guildhall, where the 
duke^ of Buckingham addressed them in an eloquent harangue, 
setting forth the tide and virtues of the protector ; and *^ God 
^ save king Richard !^' was at last returned by the mob. The 
sentiments of the nation were now thought sufficiently declared. 
The voice of the people was the voice of God ! Richard was 
prevailed upon, though with seeming reluctance, to accept die 
crown ; but not before a party of the lords and commons had in- 
vited him to assume the sovereignty, on pretence of the illegali- 
ty of his brother's marriage with Elizabeth, as a former wife 
(lady Eleanor Butler) was at that time living, and of the inca- 
pacity to which the attainder of the duke ofClarence subject- 
ed hfs children. 

This farce was soon followed by a scene truly tragical— -the 

20 Sir T. Mow. 
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murder of the two young princes. Ridiard gave orders to sir 
Robert Brakenbuiy, constable of the Tower, to put his nej^ews 
to death : but that gentleman refused to bear any part in the in- 
famous office. The usurper then sent for sir James Tyrrel, 
who promised obedience, and the govemmentofAe Tower was 
given him for one night He chose three associates, whom he 
employed to execute his barbarous commissbh, and conducted 
diem^ about midnight, to the door of tt^ diamber where the 
princes were sleeping. The ruflkns smodiered them with bol* 
stars and pillows, and afterwards showed their naked bodies to 
Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of the stafar- 
case, under a hdip of stones*^ These circumstances were con- 
fessed by the perpetrators in the following reign. 

Richard, after these cruelties, endeavoured to gain by fiivours 
those who, he thou^t, could give stability to his throne. Se- 
veral noblemen received new hcmours; and lord Stanley was set 
at liberty^ and made steward of the household. But Richard's 
danger arose from a quarter where he least expected it The 
duke of Buckingham did not think himself sufficiently rewarded, 
for his services in promoting the usurpation ; he observed the 
general detestation of Richard ; and, by the advice of Mpjrtcui, 
bishop of £ly , he turned his eye towards the young earl of Rich- 
mond, then resident in Bretagne, as the only person capable of 
fireeing the nation from the tyranny under whidi it groaned. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was grandson of sir Owen Tudor 
and Catharine of France. By his mother he was descended 
from John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and was the only re- 
maining branch of that family which had so long contended for 
the crown. In order to stren^^then his interest, a match was 
concerted between him and Elizabeth^ eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. Money was sent over to him, for the purpose of le- 
st Sir T. More't But^^A bold attempt hai been made bj an ingeoioos but whimsieal 
wipter, to inTalidate the partioabin of thia relation, and eren to brinj^Jnto qaeation tbe faet 
H tends to esUblitb. Bat in answer to the ^ttorifi IhubU of Mr. Walpole, it frill be auffi- 
eient to reply, in the words of the profonnd and sagacioos Home, that, from the singular 
■Mgnanimtty, probitj, and iadgment, of Sir Thomas More» bia narrative and evidence are 
beyond all exception ; that the testimony of no historian, either of ancient or modem limeti 
can possibly have more weight; that be may juatl? be esteemed a eontem^rary with re- 
gard to the murder of the two princes ; for although he waa not five yean of age when that 
event happened, he lived and was educated among the persons concerned in the principal 
transaetions during the administratbn ol Ricbard III. And it n plain from his narrative it- 
aelf, which is often extremely circumstantial, that he had the paiticalars from eye-witoes- 
aes themselves. This authority, therefore, k irresistable, and '* mgkient to overbalance 
• hundred Httle douttt, and ^crtt^«,and odjecUom.'* (iBti. ofEngkmdy vol. iii. note M.J 
All contemporary writers, both English and foreign, chai^ge Richard, directly or indirect- 
ly, with the murder of his nephews. Comines openly accuaes him of it (•Mem. liv. vL chap, 
ix.) and Fabian tells us that, as soon as Richard aooepted the sovereignty, '< King Edward 
** V . and his brother, the duke of York, were put tmaereurer keeping m the Tower, in eueh 
** vue that they never after came abtwL* ( Chren. 8S5.^ Corames supports his accusatioa 
whh a strong circumstance. The court of France, he tells us, was so much struck with 
horror at Richard's treason and usurpation, that an audience was refused to his ambassador. 
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vying foreign troops ; and the queen dowager promised to join 
him, on his first appearance, with all the friends and partisans 
of her family. 

But so extensive a conspiracy, though laid on the solid foun- 
dations of good sense and sound policy, could not escape the 
jealous and vigilant eye of Richard. He soon received intelli* 
gence that his enemies, headed by the duke of Buckingham, 
were forming some design against him. The duke, unable to 
resist the force of Richard, was obliged to seek safety in retreat; 
he was discovered, condemned, and executed; and the other 
conspirators, who had taken arms in different parts of the king- 
dom, desisted from their attempts. The earl of Richmond ap- 
peared with an armament on the coast of England; but, hearing 
of the fate of Buckingham, and the dispersion of his friends, he 
quickly retired**. 

. Richard^ thus triumphant in every quarter^ and fortified by 
an unsuccessful attempt to dethrone him, ventured at last to 
summon a parliament; a measure which his multi- 1484. 

jrfied crimes, and flagrant usurpation, had hitherto 
induced him to declme. The parliament had no choice left 
but to recomise his authority, and acknowledge his right to 
the crown. His son Edward was created prince of Wales : and 
the king passed some popular laws, in order to reconcile the 
nation to his government. ' 

Richard's other measures tended to the same object. His 
queen being now dead, he proposed, by means of a papal dis- 
pensation, to marry the princess Elizabeth, the true heiress of 
the crown. And, strange as it may sound in the ears of civili- 
sed persons, the queen-dowager neither scrupled to agree to this 
alliance, which was very unusual in England, and regarded as 
incestuous, nor felt any horror at the thought of marrying her 
daughter to the murderer of her sons and of her brother. But 
the earl of Richmond, alarnied at an alliance which might prove 
fatal to all his hopes, and encouraged by the English exiles, re- 
solved upon a new invasion. All men of probity and honour; 
he was assured, were desirous of preventing the sceptre from 
being any longer polluted by that bloody and faithless hand 
whicnheldit. In consequence of these representa- ,.g- 

tbns, he set sail with about two thousand men, and 
landed at MUford Haven. The Welsh, who considered him 
as their countryman, flocked to his standard; and his cause im- 
mediately wore a favourable aspect. 

Richard was alarmed on this occasion, but not intimidated, 

Si Sir T. More.-*-ContiQ. Hiit. CrojIaiHl. . 
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tfiough he must have been conscious of his great unpopularity. 
Scarcely any nobleman was sincerely attached to his cause^ ex* 
cept the duke of Norfolk; and those who professed the greatest 
loyalty, secretly resolved to betray and abandon him. Among 
these was l^d Stanley, who raised a numerous body of his 
friends and retabers in Cheshire and Lancashire, but without 
openly declaring himself, his son being in the tjrrant's power* 
And although Henry had received private assurances of Stan- 
ley's friendly intentions, the troops on both sides knew not what 
to infer from his equivocal behaviour, when they met at Bos- 
worth, in Leicestershire. 

A f oc ^^'^ ^^^^^ ^^^ batde began, lord Stanley appear- 
August zb. ^j j^ ^j^^ g^j^ ^^^ declared for the earl of Rich- 

mond. This measure had a proportional effect upon both ar- 
mies; it inspired unusual courage into Henry's soldiers; it tfirew 
diose of Richard into dismay and confusion. The intrepid ty- 
ranty now sensible of his desperate situation, cast his eye across 
the field; and, descrymg his rival at no great distance, attempt- 
ed to decide the victoiy by a blow. He killed with his own 
hand sir William Brandon, the earl's standard-bearer ; and he 
was within reach of Henry himself, who declined not the com- 
bat, when sir William Stanley broke in between them, and sur- 
rounded Richard with his troops. Though overwhelmed by 
numbers, he still maintained the combat ; and at last sunk amid 
heaps of slain'*.— A life so infamous, it has been said by Vol- 
taire, and by Hume after him, did not merit so glorious a death: 
but every man surely merits what his talents enabled him to earn. 
Richard was a blood-thirsty t3rrant; but he was brave, and he 
died as a brave man should, with his sword in his hand : he ¥ras 
brave to the last^ It would indeed have been matter of regret 
had he died in his bed, after disturbing so cruelly the repose of 
his fellow creatures : but his death was sufficiently violent to 
prevent his life from becoming an object of imitation. 

This battle was entirely oecisive, the king not only being 
slain, but his whole army routed and disperseoT The victorious 
troops, in a transport of joy, bestowed on their general the ap- 
pellation of king ; and ^^ Long live Henry the Seventh," re- 
sounded from all quarters, and was continued with repeated 
acclamations. Thus ended the race of the Plantagenets^ who 
had filled the throne above three hundred and thirty years ; and 
dius were the civil wars extinguished which had so long deso^ 
lated the kingdom. 

We must now return to the history of France. 

SS GoDtiB. Hilt CrejUad^— Sl«v««-Faiaaii. 
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LETTER LI- 

Ofthejiffairs of France^ from the Expulsion of the English by 
Charles VII. to the Invasionof Italy ly Charles fill, tn 1494. 

WHILE England, my dear Philip, was convulsed by ci- 
vil wars, France was increasing both in power and dominion- 
Most of the ^eat fiefs were re-united to the crown : the autho- 
rity of the prmce was raised to such a height, as enabled him 
to maintain law and order ; a considerable military force was 
established, and the finances were able to support it. The 
means by which these changes were effected require your par- 
ticular attention. 

Charles VIL no sooner found himself in quiet possession of 
France, by the expulsion of the English, than he devoted him* 
self to the cares of government : he endeavoured to . . ^ « 

repair the ravages of war by promoting the arts of ^* * 
peace, and to secure the tranquillity and good order of his king- 
dom by wise regulations. He established a regular army, in- 
stead of the troops required firom the vassals of the crown, and 
levied a tax for its support. Besides this army, each village 
maintained a free archer, who was exempted from the kin^s 
tax ; and it was in consequence of this exemption, othenvise pe- 
culiar to the nobility, that such a number of persons soon claim- 
ed the title of gentlemen, both by name and arms. 

These politic measures were followed by the most important 
consequences. A force always at command, gave vigour to the 
foyal authority ; the possessors of fiefs being no longer called 
upon, had no longer any pretence for arming their followers, to 
disturb the peace of the state ; so the feudal polity rapidly de- 
clined in France, and Charles beheld himself at the head of the 
largest and best regulated kingdom in Europe. 

3ut all the wisdom and generosity of this great monarcft 
could not secure to him that happiness which he endeavoured to 
procure for his subjects. His son Louis revolted, and not only 
embittered his latter days with sorrow, but brought him to an 
untimely grave ; for, being informed that this prmce intended 
to take him oflFby poison, he long abstained from f ,i„ oo \ac.\ 
all food, and literally died of hunger, that his un- ^"^^ ^' ^'*^^' 
natural son might not be guilty of parricide^ 

Louis XL so much celebrated as a politician, and despised as 
a man, now succeeded to that crown, which he had traitorously 

1 MoMtrRl«t.<— IHiTiUet.^MezeniT. 
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attempted to seize« in prejudice to the best of kings and fathers. 
His leading object was the aggrandisement of the monarchy, by 
depressing the power of the nobles, and re-uniting the great 
fiefs to the crown. And as he knew that men of honour and 
character would not be concerned in attempts upon the rights 
and property of others, he immediately dismissed the respecta- 
ble ministers who had ably and faithfully served his father, and 
selected from the lower classes of the people, men of a dispo- 
sition similar to his own — ^subtle, deceitful, unfeeling and cruel. 
But craft may sometimes overshoot its aim, especially when 
14,6'; accompanied with rapacity. The nobles were 
' alarmed ; they entered into an association, and took 
arms to humble their oppressor. The king also took arms, 
and prepared to face them. A battle was fought, which deci- 
ded nothing ; and as Louis was more inclined to negotiate than 
to fight, a peace was concluded on terms advantageous to the 
rebels, but which the perfidious tyrant never intendedto fulfil. 
He took into favour many of those whom he had formerly dis- 
graced : he detached from the confederacy the dukes of Bour- 
bon and Bretagne, and he prevailed upon an assembly of the 
states, to annul those articles of the treaty which were most de- 
trimental to his interest*. 

But although Louis thus artfully defeated a conspiracy that 
seemed to endanger his throne, his rapacity soon brought him 
into new troubles : he became the dupe of his own artifice, and 
A D 1467 ^^^ almost perished in his own snare. Philip the 
. ' * ' Good, duke of Burgundy, was succeeded in his ex- 

tensive dominions by his son Charles the Bold. Charles had 
an antipathy against Louis ; and, what more alarmed that arch- 
politician, knew him better than any man in Europe. Both par- 
ties assembled forces, and the fate of one was expected to be de- 
cided ; when the king, who hated coming to extremities, agreed 
to pay the duke thirty-six thousand crowns to defray his mili- 
tary expenses, and appointed a personal interview at Peronne, 
in Picardy, then in the jx^ssession of Charles. The proposal 
was agreed to ; and Louis went to the place of meeting accom- 
panied only by a few domestics. By such an act of confidence 
he hoped to throw Charles off his guard, and take advantage, 
during the conferences, of that friendly temper which he had 

2 I)y exeiting all his power and addrt^s in influencing the election of the representatives, 
by bribiog or over-awing the members, iintl by various chnnges which he nrtfully made in 
the form of tlieir deliberations, Louis Ncnuired'such entire diix:clion of the national assom- 
Wits, that, from being the vigilant guardiMns of the privileges and property of the people, he 
r«*nijt'r»i} them tamely subservient, in protecting the most odious measiirvs of hisreign. 
(Pijil. rlr Comines.) He fiivt taught oilier mndcrn princes the fatal art of becoming Hrbi- 
ItMi-y , by corrupting the fountain of pubUc liberty. 
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inspired ; and, to forward his negotiation, he even commanded 
some of his emissaries to enter Liege, and persuade the inhabi- 
tants to revolt from the duke. By these arts, he thought him- 
self sure of concluding an advantageous treaty. He was disap- . 
pointed, however in his aim. The duke indeed received him 
with exterior marks of friendship and respect, and seemed high- 
ly pleased at the confidence reposed in him by an adversary ; 
but when intelligence arrived that the people of Liege had broken 
out into open rebellion at the instigation of the French, and had 
cut the garrison in pieces, Charles, in the first transports of his 
rage, ordered the kmg to be shut up in the castle of Peronne, 
and made him thoroughly sensible, that he was a prisoner, at 
the mercy of his vassal. 

In this predicament Louis had continued three days, when he 
again attempted to set his crooked policy at work by distribu- 
ting lai^ sums among the duke's officers. The anger of Charles 
subsiding, he was induced to enter into a negotiation with his 
prisoner, or rather to prescribe such terms as he thought pro- 
per, to a prince whose life and liberty were in his power. The 
most mortifying condition proposed by him was, tnat the king 
should march with him against Liege, and be active in the re- 
ductk)n of that place, which had revoltedathis own ^^^o 

request. Liege was reduced ; and Louis, having ' < 
thus fulfilled the purpose of his vassal, was permitted to depart, 
before the duke set fire to the town\ This afiair was treated 
with so much ridicule at Paris, that all the magpies and jays 
were taught to cry, " Peronne ! Peronne V^ a circumstance tliat 
proved fatal to many of them ; for the king, after his return is- 
sued an edict for destroying all those talkative birds, as unne- 
cessary remembrancers of his disgrace^. 

The subsequent part of the reign of this monarch was one 
continued scene of executions, wars, and negotiations. He and 
his infamous ministers divided the possessions of those whom 
his tyrannies had caused to rebel : his ministers themselves con- 
spired against him; and the bishop of Verdun, and cardinal Ba- 
Iue,men as wicked as himself, suffered those tortures which they 
had invented for others. His brother Charles, who had been al- 
ways a thorn in his side, was taken off" by poison ; the constable 
de St. Paul, the count of Armagnac, the dukes of Alen^on and 
J^emours, lost their heads on the scaffold'. 

3 Pliil. fie Corn. liv. ii.chap. vii. — x'lv. 4 J. Troyes, Hist. Secrete dc Louis XI. 

5 Atthe cxecutKHi oftlie lust mentionefl nobleman, the king ordered his two sons, yet 
intkfits, to be \tUevil beneath the seaftbid, ihait their father's biood might fall on their 

heads — JU<fzeruif. 

\ 
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With the ignominious but politic treaty by which Louis pur- 
chased the retreat of Edward I V., you are already acqudnted. 
He was always engaged, either in war or negotiations, with his 
natural enemy the duke of Burgundy, till the death of that 
1 A77 P^iic^* ^^o f^U ^ ^ ambitious and unprovoked at- 

A. D- l^ii. ^ ^p^ ^ ijj^^y ^^^^ g^j^ ^jg ^^ ^ 

fortunate event for Louis. As th^ duke's daughter Mary was 
the sole heiress to his extensive dominions^ the king proposed a 
marriage between this princess and his son Charles, then only 
in his seventh year. In the mean time he seized Burgundy, as 
a male fief, and made himself master of many of the late duke's 
towns and fortresses by atrocious acts of treachery and cruelty^. 
This was one mode of territorial acquisition, but surelv not the 
most likely to promote a treaty of marriage ; the rapacity of this 
arch-politician, notwithstanding all his penetration, once more 
betrayed him. The princess was filled with disgust, and her 
Flemish subjects with detestation. By their advice, she marri- 
ed the archduke Maximilian% son of the emperor Frederic 
IIL; and hence arose new wars, which long desolated the Low 
Countries, and cherished an implacable animosity between the 
houses of France and Austria. 

A D 1480 Louis, however, put a stop to hostilities by a truce; 
* and though he could not boast of his success in 
arms, he retained Burgundy and some other provinces which he 
had seized. Anjou, Maine, Provence, and Bar, were soon af- 
ter left to him by Charles count of Maine, the last prince of the 
house of Anjou, who died without issue. He united to the 
crown RoussiUon and Cerdagne, under pretence of mortgage, 
and the county of Boulogne by purchase. Thus, amid dl his 
crimes, and after all his struggles, and all his blunders, he saw 

6 Phil, de Com. liv. v — ^Da Clos, Hiit. de Louis XI. 

7 There is reatoo, however, to belieTe, that the heiress of Rargundy was influenecd in her 
eboice, bj other motives than those of policy ; for we are iiifornied by Philip de Conines, 
that, while her marriage with the dauphin was under deliberation, madame Halhwin, first 
lady of the bedchamber to the princess, gave it as her opinion <* That there was more need 
of a man than a boy !*' Admitting this to be the case, and the marriage with the dauphin 
impracticable, Louis might still have prevented the dominions of Burgundy from being con- 
veyed to a rival power, by favouring the suit of the count of Angoulcrae, (a piinee of the 
blood royal of France, and father of Prancia»I.) towards whom the princess Mary had indi- 
cated her good will. Bat the rapacious disposition and the intriguing spirit of the French 
monarch, which obscured his naturally clear and sound understandings with his jealous 
dread of so highly exalting a subject, made him discourage that alliance, and pursue a line 
of insidious policy, which contributed, eventually, to raise op in the house of Austria a rival 
power that thwarted the measores, opposed the arms, and checked, during two centaries, 
the progress of the successors of a prince, who fiivt united the interior force of France, and 
established it on such a footing as to render it formidable to the rest of Europe. 
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his kingdoms much enlarged, his subjects obedient, and his go^* 
vemment finn. But he had only a glimpse of that agreeable 
prospect ; for he was suddenly seized widi a fit of ap(H>lexyy 
which threw him into a lingering illness ; and he expected death 
with all those horrors which a life of such complicated guilt de- 
served. It at last overtook him 5 but not before /. „q , ^g^ 
he had suflfered more severe tortures than any ^' ' ^ 
criminal punished during his reign*. 

The character oi Louis XL is one of the most complicated in 
history. He obtained the end which he proposed by his policy, 
but at the expense of his peace and reputation. His life was a 
jumble of crimes and contradictions. Absolute without dignity; 
popular (because he humbled the great) without generosity ; 
unjust by system, yet zealous for the administration of justice ; 
living in open violation of the first principles of morals, but 
residing himself to the most ridiculous superstition; the tyrant 
of his siwjects, and the timid slave of his physicians ; he debas- 
ed the royalty at the same time that he strengthened it. Yet 

8 Plul. de Com. liv. vL chap. xii. Du Clot. The pietare dra#Q bj thete two vrUen, of 
the last aeeoe of this mooaroh^ life, in eootraft with his eraelties^ is deeply shaded with 
horror. He pat to death, we are told^more thao foar thousaod persons, by different kifidt 
of torture, aod without any form of trial. He was frequently present at their ezeeatioo, ia 
beholding whieh he seemed to eojojr a barbarous satisfaatioo or triumph. Many of the no- 
bOky wefe, by his order, confined m von cages, invented by the ministers of his tyranoy, 
and carried about like wild beasu ; while others were loaded with heaty and galling fetters, 
with a ring of a particular construction for the feet, called the King*9 J^ett, In consequence 
of these barbaridcs, and a dread of future punishment, he became greatly afraid of death ; 
and, daring his illness, suspicioos of every one around him, not eacepting his own son, his 
daughter, and his son-in-law, the lord of Bea^jeu, afterwards duke of Bourbon ; though hi 
the two last he reposed more confidence thao in all the others. After often shifting his re- 
aidence and his domestics, under pretence that nature delights in change, he took up his 
abode at the castle of Pleauz4es-Toars^ which he ordered to be encompassed with laige 
bars of koo, in te form of a grate, with four watch-towers of hxm at the four comers of the 
building. The grates were without the wall, on the ftrther side of the ditch, and went to 
the bottom ; spikes of hxn, set as thick as possible, were fastened into the wall ; and cross- 
bow men were placed in the ditehea and in the watch-towers, to rfioot at any man who dared 
to approach the castle till the opening of the gate. The gate was never opened, nor the 
draw-bridge let down, before eight in the morning, when the courtiers were permitted to 
eoter. Throng^* the day the captauis were ordered to guard their several posts, with a 
main guard in the middle of the court, as in a town closely besieged. Nor was thb all. 
Every secret of medicine, every allurement of sensuality, and every sacrifice of superstitious 
were exhausted in order to protract the tyrant's miserable existence, and set at a distance 
the ills he feared. The pope sent him the vest which St. Peter wore when he said mass $ 
the sacred phial was brought from Rhcims to re-anoint him ; and he invited a holy hermit 
from Calabria, at whose feet he kneeled, and whose intercession with heaven he sttempted 
to purchase, bf building him two convents. The most beautiful country girls were procured 
to dance araund Itiro to the sound of music : he paid his physician, whom he feared, the enor- 
mous sum of ten thousand crowns a month ; and the blood of infants is said to have been 
^illfd with a view of softening the acrimony of his scorbuib humours. 
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this prince, who rendered religion contemptible, and royalty 
disgraceful, assumed the title of Majesty and Most Christian^ 
since given to his successors, and formerly not claimed by the 
kinj^s of France. 

He was succeeded by his son Charles VIII., a young prince 
ill educated, rash, and incapable of application. By a law of 
Charles the Wise, the French kings were of age at the begin- 
ning of their fourteenth year. The new king had reached that 
age ; but he was a minor by nature, long after he ceased to 
be so by law. Louis had wisely entrusted the government, 
during the youth of the king, to his daughter Anne, lady of 
Beaujeu, a woman of great spirit and capacity. The adminis- 
tration, however, was disputed by the duke of Orleans, first 
prince of the blood (afterwards the celebrated Louis XII.) who, 
proving unsuccessful in his intrigues, betook himself to arms^ 
and entered into a league with the duke of Bretagne and the 
1 ACQ archduke Maximilian. The Bretons were defeat- 

leans was taken prisoner^. 

The death of the Breton duke, which happened soon after 
this defeat, threw the affairs of the duchy into the utmost con-' 
fusion, and seemed to threaten the 'state with final subjection. 
It was the only great fief which now remained disunited from 
the crown of France; and as the duke had died without male 
heirs, some antiquated claims to its dominion were revived by 
Charles VIII. But force is the best claim between princes ; 
of that Charles was ]x)ssessed ; and the conquest of the terri- 
tory seemed inevitable, unless some foreign power should stre- 
nuously interpose. 

The prince to whom the distressed Bretons looked up for aid 
was Henry VII. of England, who was highly interestea in pre- 
venting the reduction of their country, as well as bound by ties 
of gratitude to return that protection to the young duchess 
which had been generously yielded to him by her father. But 
tlie parsimonious temper of Henry, which disinclined him to 
warlike enteiprises and expeditions, prevented him from send- 
ing them any effectual support. They therefore applied to Max- 
imilian of Austria, now king of the Romans, (whose wife, Mary 
of Burgundy, had lately died), and offered him their duchess in 
1477 "^^""^^S^* '^he proposal was readily accepted; the 
* nuptials were celebrated by proxy; and the duchess 
of Bretagne assumed the august title of queen of the Romans.. 

9 Henault, ronie i. — Could the duke of OrU'nns linvc flaUererl the passion of Anne of 
Heiiujeu, he might, if we believe DrRntomc, not owly tw?c escaped this miafortabe, but have 
sliarcd the administration. 
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But this honour wsTs all she gained by her marriage ; for Maxi- 
miliany destitute of money and troops, and embarrassed by the 
continual revolts of the Flemings, was not able to send any suc- 
cours to his consort. The French made considerable progress ; 
yet the conquest of the duchy seemed still so distant, and ac- 
companied with so many dif&culties, that the court of France 
changed its measures, and, by a master-stroke in policy, asto- 
nished all Europe. 

Charles VIII. had been affianced to Margaret, daughter of 
Maximilian. Though too young for the nuptual union, she had 
been sent to Paris to be educated, and at this time bore the title 
of queen of France. Engagements so solemnly formed could 
not easily be set aside ; but the marriage ot Charles with the 
duchess of Bretagne seemed necessary to re -annex that impor- 
tant fief to the crown ; and, as a yet stronger motive for such 
alliance, the union of Maximilian with this princess seemed de- 
structive to the grandeur, and even to the security, of the French 
monarchy. It was at length concluded that all inconveniences 
would best be obviated by the dissolution of the two marriages, 
which had been celebrated but not consummated, and the es- 
pousal of the duchess to the king of France. 

The measures by which the French ministry carried this deli- 
cate scheme into execution were wise and politic. While they 
pressed Bretagne with all the violence of war, they secretly ne- 
gotiated with persons of the greatest influence in the duchy, re- 
presenting to them that the happiest event, which in their pre- 
sent situation could befal the Bretons, would be a peace with 
France, though purchased by a final subjection to that monarchy. 
These arguments had some weight with the barons; but the grand 
difficulty was, how to obtain the consent of the duchess, who had 
fixed her affections on Maximilian. In order to subdue her ob- 
stinacy, the duke of Orleans was set at liberty ; and though 
formerly her suitor, and favoured with her smiles, he now zeal- 
ously employed all his interest in favour of the king. By his 
advice, Charles advanced with a powerful army to Rennes, at 
that time the residence of the duchess. Finding her- . .^ . 

self without resource, she opened the gates of the ' * 
city, mi agreed to the proffered marriage; which was soon after 
solemnised, and was justiy considered as a most fortunate e vent'^. 

The success of Charles in this negotiation, was the most sen- 
sible mortification iR me king of the Romans. He was deprived 
of a considerable territory which he thought he had acquired, and 
of an accomplished princess, whom he had espoused; he was af- 
fronted in the person of his daughter Margaret, who was sent 



10 Mezeray.—HcnaaU.— Bacon's Hist, of Hen. VU. 
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back to him, after she had been treated, during seven years, as 
queen of France ; and he had reason to reproach himself with 
his own supine security, in neglecting the consummation of his 
marriage, which was easily practicable for him, and would have 
rendered the tie indissoluble. The king of England had also 
reason to accuse himself of misconduct, with regard to this im- 
portant transaction; for, although the affair terminated in a man- 
ner which he could not precisely foresee, his negligence in leav- 
ing his most useful ally so long exposed to the mvasion of a su- 
perior power, could not but appear, on reflection, the result of 
timid caution and narrow politics ; and, as Henry valued him- 
self on his extensive foresight and sound judgment, the triumph 
obtained over him by such a youth as Charles, roused his indig- 
nation, and prompted him to seek ven^nce, after all remeoy 
for his miscarriage had become impracticable. He accordingly 
entered into a league with the king of the Romans, and Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, who had also interested himself in this afiair : he 
1 iL02 ^^^^^^^ liberal supplies from his parliament^ and he 
^' ^* ' landed in France with one of the largest and best- 

appointed armies that had ever been transported from England^^ 
But Charles and his ministers found means to divert the im- 
pending storm, by dissolving the confederacy. They drew the 

1493 Spanish prince into a separate treaty, by restoring 
^* °' • tfei counties of RousUlon and Cerdagne. As they 
knew that Henry's ruling passion was the love of money, he 
was bought off by the treaty of Estaples, which I shall have oc- 
casion to mention in the account of his reign ; and the forbear- 
ance of Maximilian was procured by the restitution of Artois 
and other provinces which he had ceded as the dowry of his 
daughter. 

The king's motives for purchasing peace at so high a price 
were not those of indolence or timidity, but of ambition and 
youthful ardour. He had determbed to vindicate his tide to 
the kingdom of Naples, supposed to descend to him from the se- 
cond house of Anion, which ended in the count of Maine, who 
had bequeathed all his rights and possessions to the crown of 
France. This project had long engaged the mind of Charles ; 

1494 ^^^' ^" ^^^^^ ^^ ^^"^ ^^ effectually into execu^on, it 
^' °' ' was necessary to be at peace with his neighbiours ; 
and that bein^ now secured, he set out for Italy with as little 
concern as if it had been a mere joume^df pleasure. 

But, before I speak of the success of that expedition, and the 
wars in which it involved Europe, several important events 
merit your notice ; particularly the reduction of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 

It Bacon's Hist, of Hen. VII. 
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LETTER LII. 

Of the Progress of the Turksj and the Fall of the Greek Empire. 

YOU have already seen, ray dear Philip, the weakness of 
the empire of Constantinople at the time of the crusades : you 
have seen the imperial city sacked, and the government seized, . 
hy the champions of the cross. The Greeks recovered their'em- 
pire from the Franks in 1261, but in a mangled and impoverish- 
ed condition. It continued in the same weak state. The monas- 
tic passion seemed to have obscured the rays of common sense. 
Andronicus, son of Michael Palssologus, who had restored the 
Greek empire, allowed himself to be persuaded, that, as God 
was his protector, all military force was unnecessary ; and the 
superstitious Greeks, regardless of danger, employed themselves 
in disputing about the transfiguration of Jesus Christ, when 
they should hav^ been studying the art of war, and training 
themselves to military discipline. One half of the empire pre- 
tended, that the light upon Mount Tabor had been from all 
eternity ; and the oUier half affirmed, that it was produced by 
God only for the purpose of the transfiguration. 

In the mean time tfie Turks, whose force had been broken 
by the Mogul Tartars, were strengthening themselves near the 
sea of Marmora, and soon overran Thrace. Othma^, from 
whom the present soltans are descended, and to whom the 
Ottoman empire owes its establishment, erected a principality 
in Asia Minor in the year 1300; and, having taken Prusa in 
Bithynia, near the close of his reign, he there fixed the early 
seat of the Turkish empire. His son Orkhan extended his 
territories at the expense of the Greeks, who were exposed to 
constant danger firom the progress of the barbarian infidels. 
The emperor John Palaeolo&;us, after having in vain implored 
succours in Italy; aad humbled himself at the feet of the pope, 
was obliged to conclude a shameful treaty with Amurath or 
Morad, me son of Orkhan, whose tributary he consented to 
become. The Turkish army had entered Europe, taken the 
city of Adrianople, and marched into the heart of Thrace, be- 
fore the return of tfie emperor from Italy*. 

Morad first ^ve to the janisaries that form under which they 
at present subsist. In order to create a body of devoted troops 
that might serve as the immediate guards, of his person and dig- 
nity, the soltan commanded his officers to seize annually, as the 

1 Chtleond. Aonal. Tore. 
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imperial property, the third pacct of the young males taken in 
war. After being instructed in the Mohammedan religion, 
inured to obedience by severe discipline, and trained to warlike 
exercise, these youths were formed into regular bands, distin- 
guished by the name of janisaries{f tnghi-shtvi) or new soldiers. 
And as every sentiment which enthusiasm could inspire, and 
every mark of honour that the favour of the prince could con- 
fer, were employed to animate them with martial ardour, and 
Jill them with a sense of their o^vn pre-eminence, thejanisaries 
soon became the chief strength and pride of the Ottoman armies. 
TBy their valour, Morad defeated, on the plains of Cassova, the 
united forces of the Walachians, Hungarians, Dalmatians, and 
Triballians, under the conduct of Lascaris, prince of Servia ; 
1 3fi9 ^^^* walking carelessly over the field of victory, he 
^' ' * was assassinated by a Christian soldier, who had 

concealed himself among the slain. He was succeeded by his 
son Bajazet or Ba-yezid, surnamed Ild^rim, or the Thunder- 
bolt, on account of the rapidity of his conquests'. 

The Greeks, though surrounded by such dangerous enemies, 
and though their empire was almost reduced to the boundaries 
of Constantinople, were not more united among themselves 
than formerly. Discord even reigned in the imperial family. 
John Palaeologus had condemned his son Andronicus to lose his 
eyes : Andronicus revolted, and, by the assistance of the Ge- 
noese, who were masters of the commerce, and even part of the 
suburbs, of Constantinople, he threw his father and uncle into 
jx-ison. The latter recovered his liberty, seized the throne, and 
built a citadel in order to obstruct the designs of the Turks; but 
the fierce and arbitrary Ba-yezid ordered nim to demolish his 
works — ^and the works were demolished^! — What but destruc- 
tion could be expected to befal a people, whose timidity in- 
duced them to overturn the very column of their security? 

In the mean time, the progress of the Turks in Europe alarm- 
ing the Christian princes, the flower of the French nobility took 
arms at the time when Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, had 
the chief sway in France, and followed the call of his son John 
the Fearless, count of Nevers. The main army, which con- 
sisted of about eighty thousand men of different nations, was 
commanded by Sigismund, king of Hungary, afterwards em- 
peror of Germany. The Christians besieged Nicopolis, upon 
the Danube. Ba-yezid came to relieve it. He examined the 
disposition of his enemies : he tried their spirit by skirmishes, 
A D 1396 ^"^ found that they had courage but wanted con- 
■ duct: he drew them into an amwscade, and gained 
a complete victory over them. He has been justly blamed for 

S Caotemir, Hist. Otli. Bmp. 3 Dacas. 
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massacring his prisoners; but it ought to be remembered that 
the French had shown him the example, by putting to death 
all the Turks whom they had seized before the battle^. 

Constantinople was immediately threatened by the conquer- 
or. But Manuel Palaeolo^s purchased a seeming peace, by 
submitting to an annual tribute of six hundred pieces of gold; 
by obliging himself to build a mosque, and receive into the 
city a cadi, or judge, to decide the differences among the Mo- 
hammedans who had settled there on account of trade. Per- 
ceiving, however, a new storm arising, he withdrew, and went 
to several of the European courts, to seek assistance ; but he 
could procure none. Few princes indeed were in a condition 
to defend him, almost all Christendom bein^ involved in civil 
wars. The Turks, meanwhile, had laid siege to Constanti- 
nople, and its ruin seemed inevitable ; when the fatal blow was 
diverted for a time, by one of those great events that fill the 
world with confusion. 

The {dominions of the Mogul Tartars, under Genghiz Khan 
and his immediate successors, extended (as we have had occa- 
sion to see) from the frontiers of Russia to India and China.— 
Timour, commonly called Tamerlane, one of the princes of 
those Tartars, and a descendant of Genghiz Khan by the fe- 
male line, though bom without dominions (in the ancient Sog- 
diana, at present the country of the Usbecs,) subdued almost 
as great an extent of territory as his victorious ancestor ; and, 
in me sweep of his conquests, gave a blow to the empire of the 
Turks. He had subjected Great Tartary, Persia, India, and 
S3rria, when the Greek emperor, and five Moslem princes 
whom the Soltan had stripped of their dominions, invited him 
into Asia Minor, as the only potentate able to deliver them 
from the tyranny of Ba-yezid. 

Timour was pleased with the opportunity of extending his 
conquests and his renown: but, as he had still some respect for 
the laws of nations, he sent ambassadors to the Turkish despot, 
before he commenced hostilities ; requiring him^to raise the 
siege of Constantinople, and do justice to those princes whom 
he had deprived of their territories. The haughty soltan received 
these proposals with the highest rage and indignation. He re- 
linquished his enterprise, and prepared to face his rival. Ti- 
mour continued his march, denouncing vengeance. They met 
near Ancyra ; and a great and terrible batde ¥ , - 90 1 ^no 
ensued. The dispute was long ahd obstinate; ''""^ ^^' ^*^^- 
but fortune at length declared for Timour. Ba-yezid himself 
was taken prisoner, and had the affliction to see one of his sons, 
fall by his side, and the mortification to find another the compa- 

4 ("Riitcmir, Hist. Oth. Gmp. 
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nion of his chains. They were treated with great humanity 
by the victor, notwithstanding the vulgar story of the iron cage, 
in which the captive soltan is said to have been confined'. 

The Tartarian conqueror now took Prusa, pillaged Nice, 
ravaged all tfie country as far as the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
took Smjrma by assault, after one of the most memorable 
sieges recorded in history. Every place either yielded to the 
terror of his name or the force of his arms. He soon, however, 
abandoned his acquisitions in Asia Minor, which he found it 
would be difficult to preserve against so brave a people as the 
Turks, and went to secure those conquests which were more 
likely to prove durable. 

Manuel Palaeolo^s, thinking the Turkish power entirely 
broken, destroyed me mosque m Constantinople, and retook 
several places in its neighbourhood. The civil wars which 
arose between the sons of Ba-yezid, after the death of the fa- 
ther, encouraged Manuel in his ill-founded security. But the 
Greeks were m time made sensible of their mistake. .On the 
death of Mohammed I. (who had dethroned and put to death 
A D 1421 ^'^ brother Mousa) his son Morad ll. invested 
* Constantinople. He raised the siege, to quell the 
revolt of his brother Mustapha ; he took Thessalonica, and re- 
turned to the imperial city, which was in greater danger than 
ever. The emperor Manuel had died in me habit of a monk; 
and his successor, John VII., threw himself into the arms of 
the Latins. — ^He hoped to procure assistance from the West, 
by uniting the Greek and Roman churches ; but he only ^ined 
by this scheme the hatred of his subjects. They considered 
14.39 ^^"^' ^^^ *® bishops of his train, who had assisted 
at the council of Florence, as no better than infi- 
dels. The bishops were obliged to retract their opinions; and 
John was much less zealous for the proposed union, when he 
found that it would not answer his purpose^. 

The Turks, in the mean time, were happily diverted from 
Constantinople by their wars in Hungary ; where Morad found 
an antagonist worthy of himself, in the celebrated John Huni- 
ades, vaivode of Transylvania, of whose exploits I have already 
taken notice. This great commander, having met with success 
over the soltan, had constrained him to sue for peace. Ladis- 

5 Sherifedden. Hist, de Timnr-Beo. Cantemir, Hist. 0th. Emp. 

6 JEo. SyW. Burop.— MosheiiD, Hist. Eoeles. vol. iii. — ^Besides aekDOwledgine that the 
Roman pontiff was the supreme jadge, the trae head of the universal ehnreh, the Greek 
emperor and hu hishops were obliged to admit, that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the 
SoDf as well as from the Father, and that departed souls are purified in the infernal regions, 
by a eertain kind of fire, before their introduction to the presence, or participation w the 
Vision of the deity. 
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lausy king of Poland and Hungary, accordingly concluded with 
him a solemn truce of ten years ; to which me one swore upon 
the Koran, the other upon the Gospels : and the soltan, weary 
of the toib of empire, resigped the sceptre to his son. But an 
atrocious perfidy, disgraceful to the Christian name, obliged 
him to resume it, to me confusion of his enemies. 

The majority of the Ottoman troops, reposing on the faith of 
the treaty, which they religiously observed, had retired into 
Asia. This seemed a very favourable opportunity to attack 
their countrymen in Enrope: and cardinal Julian Cesarini, the 
pope's legate in Germany, a man of a violent and deceitful cha- 
racter, who had distinguished himself in a crusade against the 
Hussites, persuaded Ladislaus that the treaty with me Turks 
was not obligatory, as it had been concluded without the consent 
of his holiness; and that it not only might, but ought to be vio- 
lated. The pope confirmed this opinion ; orderea the truce to 
be broken, and released Ladislaus from his oath. He thus fol* 
lowed the established usage of the church of Rome, and acted 
in conformity with the maxim, that " no faith is to be kept with 
*^ heretics,'^ and consequendy not with infidels: one of the most 
pernicious doctrines ever devised by superstition ; a doctrine 
which not only contradicts the first prmciples of reason and 
conscience, but, which, if carried into practice, must destroy all 
moral and political order. It would authorise enemies to sport 
even with oadis ; put an end to public faith ; dissolve the Imks 
of society ; and substitute robbery and bloodshed for the laws 
of nations and the ties of duty. 

The arguments of the pope and his legate, however, prevail- 
ed. All the Polish and Hungarian chiefs, except the brave Hu- 
niades, suffered themselves to be carried away by the torrent ; 
and Ladislaus, seduced by false hopes, and influenced by false 
^inciples, invaded the soltan's territories. The , ^^ 

Turks, enraged at such a breach of faith, breathed 
nothing but; vengeance. The janisaries went in a body to urge 
Morad to quit his retreat, and put himself at their head, his son 
being yet youngand inexperienced. He consented, and marched 
in quest of the Christian army, which he found encamped near 
Varna, in Moldavia. He had provided himself with a ^ ,q 
copy of the treaty which had been so solemnly sworn 
to, and so shamefully violated : he held it up in the height of 
the engagement, when he found the vigour of his troops begin- 
ning to slacken, appealing to God, as a witness of the peijury 
of the Christians, and beseeching him to avenge the insult offer- 
ed to the laws of nations. Perjury for once received its just 
reward. The Christians were defeated with ^eat slaughter, 
after an obstinate resistance. Ladislaus fell, with his sword in 
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his hand, covered with wounds : cardinal Julian sunk by his 
side; and ten thousand of his subjects, who guarded their mo* 
narch, covered with their dead bodies nearly the same ground 
on which they were drawn up^. Morad, thus victorious, re- 
signed once more the rod of empire— what a rare example of 
philosophy in a Turk ! — and was again induced to resume it. 

The person who drew him a second time from his retreat was 
George Castriot, sumamed Scanderbeg, the son of a prince of 
Albania or Epirus. This young hero had been delivered as a 
hostage on the subjection of his father's kingdom ; had been 
educated in the Turkish court, and had risen into favour with 
Morad by his valour and talents. But he still cherished the 
idea of becoming one day the deliverer of his country : and an 
opportunity at last presented itself. He had been sent into Ser- 
via with a military force, when he heard of his father's death ; 
and as he understood that a secretary of the Ottoman court 
was to pass near his camp, he caused him to be loaded wkh 
chains, and compelled him to sign and put the soltan's signet 
to an order, requiring the governor of Croia, the capital of Al- 
bania, to deliver up to him the town and citadel. This false 
order had the desired effect. The place was ^iven up, and 
Scanderbeg massacred the Turkish garrison. The Albanians 
crowded to his standard ; and he made so good an use of the 
mountainous situation of his country, as to defy all the efforts 
of the soltan's power'. 

Morad was succeeded in his extensive dominions by his son 
Mohammed IL, justly sumamed theGreat, who had been form- 

D 1451 ^F'5^ crowned, and obeyed as emperor, but had re- 
' si^ed to his parent the reins of government, on ac- 
count of the exigencies of the times — ^an example of moderation 
no less extraordinary than the philosophy of the father in re^ 
tiring from the honours of empire in the hour of victory, espe- 
cially as the son was of a fiery and ambitious temper. The 
character of this prince has been very differently represented by 
historians. Voltaire is his professed panegyrist ; and in order 
to free him from the imputation of certain cruel and ferocious 
actions, has combated the most incontestable fSacts; Other wri- 
ters have gone equal lengths to degrade him: he has been pro- 
nounced a rude and ignorant barbarian, as well as a scholar and 
a patron of the liberal arts. But they who would do justice to 
his character must trace it by other lineaments. He was both a 
scholar and a barbarian: he combined the knowledge of the one 
with the ferocity of the other. He was enlightened but not ci- 
vilised. With some taste for the liberal arts, or at least some 
sense of the value of their productions, he entertained a general 

7 Hat MiehoT. lib. i?.— Falstin, lib. xiv.— Cantemir. 8 Cftntemir.^Sir Paul Ricaut . 
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contempt for their professors : the Turk always predomiimted. 
He was a warrior and a politician, in tfie most extensive mean- 
ing of the words : as such he was truly great : and whether we 
consider the conception of the execution of his enterprises, we 
shall find reason to admire the extent of his understanding and 
the vigour of his spirit. His first enterprise was against Con- 
stantinople, which had so long been the object of ^e ambition 
of his ancestors. 

The Greek emperor, John VH., had been succeeded in 1445 
l^ his son Constantine. This prince possessed courage^ but lit* 
tie capacity. He took care, however, to strengthen the fortifi- 
cations of his capital, as soon as he was apprised of the design 
of Mohammed; and he made many advances to the soltan, to in- 
dace hhn to lay aside his project ; but nothing could divert him 
from his purpose. If he sometimes seemed to listen to terms of 
accommodation, it was only that he might lull his enemies into 
security, while he carried on his military preparations with un- 
remitted assiduity. At last, he cut oflf all communication with the 
city, both by sea and land, and laid siege to it in form. Though 
the garrison was but small, tfie walls were defended , ^ -g 

with great gallantry on the land side, the Greeks be- * 
tng actuated by the courage of despair; and the Turks were in- 
icapable of annoying them from the sea, by reason of large chains 
and booms which secured the mouth of the harbour. But noth*- 
ing is impossible to human genius, when aided by the necessary 
force. In order to overcome this difficulty, the besiegers dug a 
passage of near two leagues over land, in die form of a ship^S 
cradle, lined with planks ; and with the aid of engines, they 
drew up, in the space of one night, eighty galleys, and seventy 
vessels of smaller size, out of the water, upon these planks, 
and launched them all into the harbour*. What must have been 
the surprise of the besieged, in the morning, to behold a large 
fleet riding in their port, and yet all their booms secure ! 

The city was now assailed on all sides. Mohammed caused 
a bridge of boats to be built across the harbour, upon which he 
raised a battery of cannon. And here I cannot help remarking^ 
that the artillery of the Greeks must have been very indifiierent, 
or very ill served ; otherwise this bridge could never have been 
built. The cannon employed by the Turks are said to have been 
of an enormous size, some of them carrying balls of one hun- 
dred pounds weight. With these great guns they beat down die 
walls faster than the besieged could repair them : a body of ja- 
nisaries entered the breach, with their prince at their head, while 
another broke in at a sally-port. Constantine, whose valour 
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merited a more distinguished fate, was slain among the crowds 
and his capital became a prey to the conqueror. For the ho- 
nour of Mohammed IL I must observe, that few of the garrison 
• were put to the sword. He arrested the fury of his troops, and 
granted conditions to the inhabitiints, who had sent deputies, to 
implore his, clemency ^^. They were allowed to retain a magis- 
trate for the decision of their civil differences, a patriarch, and 
the public exercise of their religion. These indulgences the 
Greeks still enjoy^ under certain limitations. 

Here I might remark, as has been remarked by graver histo- 
rians, that Constantinople (built by the first Christian emperor, 
whose name it bears) submitted to the Turks under a Constan- 
tine, and Rome to die Barbarians imder an Augustus ! — but 
such an accidental coincidence of names and of circumstances 
is more worthy of the notice of a monkish chronologist than 
an observer of human nature. 

Mohammed continued to push his conquests on all sides, and 
A D 1456 ^i^ tmvaried fortune, till he received a check from 
* John Huniades, who obliged him to rabe the siege 
of Belp^rade. The knidbts of Rhodes opposed him in their isl- 
and with like success. But he subdued Albania, after the death 
of Scanderbeg ; and Trebisood, where the Bsimily of Comnenus 
had preserved an image of the Greek empire. He carried his 
arms on die other sioe as far as Trieste ; took Otranto, and 
fixed the Mohammedan power in die heart of Calabria^'. He 
threatened Venice, and Rome itself, with subjection ; hopine to 
make himself master of Italy, as well as of Greece ; and men 
the triumi^ of barbarism would have been complete. All Eu- 
rope trembled at his motions ; and not without cause ; foe Eu- 
rope, unless united, must have sunk beneath his sword. But 
M v 4 1481 ^^^ ^'^^^ Christendom finom diis terrible con- 

^^ ' * querbr, at an age when he might have executed 
the greatest enterprises, being only in his fifty-second year. His 
descendants still possess the finest country in our quarter of the 
globe. Greece, where civil liberty was first known, and where 
arts and letters were first brought to perfection, continues to 
be the seat of ignorance, barbarism, and despotism. 

ID Caotemir.— Bieaat. 11 Cantemir.— Bioaiit. 
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LETTER LIIL 

IRstory of Spain^Jrom the Death of Peter the Oruel^ in 1369, 
to the Conquest of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella^ in 1492. 

PETER the Cruel, my dear Philip, after being deserted 
by the Black Prince, on account of his perfidy, was subdued 
and slain, as you have already seen, by his illegiti- . o^g 

mate brother Henry, who succeeded to the dirone * ' 
of Castile. Nothing very remarkable occurred during the 
reign of this prince, or under his descendants, for almost a cen- 
tury. They were engaged in frequent wars with their neigh- 
bours, the kings of Portugal and Arragon. But these wars 
were seldom decisive ; so that Spain continued in nearly the 
same situation, from the death of Peter till the reign of Henry 
IV. of Castile, whose debaucheries roused the resentment of 
his nobles, and produced a most singular insurrection, which 
led to the aggrandisement of the Spanish monarchy. 

This prince, who was sumamed the Impotent, • . -4 

was totally enervated bjr his pleasures; and every • • ^ 
thing in his court conspired to set the Castilians an example of 
the most depraved manners and most abandoned licentiousness. 
The i^ueen, a daughter of Portu^, lived as openly with her 
parasites and her gallants as the kmg did with his minions and 
his mistresses. Pleasure was the only object, and effeminacy 
the only recommendation to favour. When the afl^irs of the 
state had at length fallen into the greatest disorder, the nobles, 
with the archbishop of Toledo at their head, formed a combina- 
tion against the weak and flagitious government of Henry, and 
arro^ted to themselves, as one of the privileges of their order, 
the right of trying and passing sentence on their sovereign, 
which they executed in a manner unprecedented in history. 

The malcontent nobility met at Avila. A spa- j^-^ r 1 jgr 
cious theatre was erected in a plain near the town; ' 

an image, representing the king, was seated on the tiirone, 
clad in royal robes, with a crown on its head, a sceptre in its 
hand, ana the sword of justice by its side. The accusation 
against Heniy was read, and the sentence of deposition pro- 
nounced, in presence of a numerous assembly. At the close of 
the first article of the charge, the archbishop of Toledo ad- 
vanced, and tore the crown from the head of the figure ; at the 
close of the second, die conde de Placentia snatched the sword 
of justice from its side ; at the close of the third, the conde de 
Benevente wrested the sceptre from its hand; and ^pez de 
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Zuniga, when the last article had been adduced^ gave the im» 
age a blow which hurled it from the throne. At the same 
moment, Alphonso, Henry's brother, a boy of about twelve 
years of age, was proclaimed king of Castile and Leon^ 

This extraordinary proceeding was followed by all the hor- 
rors of civil war^ which did not cease till some time after the 
death of the young prince, on whom the nobles had bestowed 
the kingdom. The archbishop and his party then continued 
to carry on war in the name of Isabella, the king's sister ; and 
Henry could not extricate himself out of these troubles, nor re- 
main quiet upon his throne, till he had signed one of the most 
humiliating treaties ever extorted from a sovereign. He acknow- 
ledged Isabella as the only lawful heiress of his kingdom, in 
prejudice to the rights of his reputed daughter Joan, whom the 
malcontents affirmed to be the oflfspring of an adulterous com- 
merce between the queen and Bertrand de la Cuevc^. At such 
a price did this weak prince purchase from his subjects the 
empty tide of king! 

The grand object of the malcontent party now was the mar- 
riage of the infanta Isabella ; upon which it was evident, the 
security of the crown and the happiness of the people must in 
a great measure depend. The aUiance was sought by several 
princes. The king of Portugal offered her his mnd ; the king 
of France demanded her for his brother, and the king of Arra- 
14,60 gon fw his son Ferdinand. The malcontents wise- 
' ^' ' ly preferred the Arragonian prince, and Isabella 

prudently made the same choice. Articles were drawn up ; 
and the ceremony of marriage was privately performed by tlie 
ai^cbbifihop of 1 oledo^. 

Henry was enraged at this alliance, which, he foresaw would 
titterly ruin his authority, by furnishing his rebellious subjecis 
with lihe support of a powerful neighbourmg prince. He disin- 
herited his sister, and established ttie right of his daughter. A 
furious civil war desolated the kingdom: but peace was at length 
1474 ''^^^^*'^^' Henry was reconciled to his sister and to 
* Ferdinand, though it does not appear that he ever 
renewed Isabella's right to the succession; for he affirmed, in his 
last moments, that he believed Joan to be his own daughter. 
The queen swore to the same effect: and Henry left a testamen- 
tary deed, transmitting the crown to this princess, who was pro« 
claimed queen of Castile, at Placentia. But the si^rtor fofc- 
tune, and superior arms of Ferdinand and Isabella prevailed : 
the king of Portugal was obliged to abandon his oi ece and in«- 

1 Mariana, lib. xxiii.— Diego Henriqaez del Caitillo. 
9 Rod. Sanetii Uiat. Hiap.-Cbron. del Key Don Henriq. 
3 2hirit. Aonal. Amg.— Mariana ubi aup. 
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tended bride, after many ineffectual stru^les and several years 
of war. Joan sunk into a convent, when she hoped ^ ^ • . -q 
to ascend a throne ; and the death of Ferdinand's 
father, which happened about this time, added the kingdoms 
of Arragon and Sicily to those of Leon and Castile*. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were persons of great prudence, and, 
as sovereigns, highly worthy of imitation; but they do not seem 
to have merited all the praises bestowed upon them by the Spa- 
nish historians. They did not live like man and wife, having 
all things in common under the direction of the husband, but 
like two princes in close alliance. They neither loved nor ha- 
ted each other ; were seldom in company tc^ether ; had each 
a separate council, and were frequently jealous of one another 
in the administration. But they were inseparably united in 
their common interests; always acting upon the same principles,, 
and forwarding the same ends. Their first object was the re- 
gulation of their government, which the civil wars had thrown 
into extreme disorder. Rapine, outrage, and murder, had be- 
come so common, as not only to interrupt commerce, but in a 
great measure to suspend all intercourse between one place and 
another. These evils the joint sovereigns suppressed by their 
wise policy, at the same time that they extended the royal pre* 
rogative. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, the cities in the 
kbgdom of Arragon, and, after their example, those in Cas- 
tile, had formed themselves into an association, distinguished 
by the appellation of the Santa Hermandad^ or the Hdy Bro- 
therhood. They exacted a certain contribution from each of the 
associated towns : diey levied a considerable body of troops, 
in order to protect travellers, and pursue criminals : and they 
appointed judges, who opened courts in various parts of the 
kmgdom. All who were guilty of murder, robbery, or any act 
that violated the public peace, and were seis^ed by the troops of 
the Brotherhood, were carried before the judges^ who, without 
paying any re^d to the exclusive jurisdiction which the lord 
of the place might claim, who was generally the author or abet- 
tor of the injustice, tried and condemned the criminals. The 
nobles often murmured against this salutary institution ; they 
complained of it as an encroachment on one of their most va- 
luable privileges, and endeavoured to procure its abolition. 
But Ferdinand and Isabella, sensibleof the beneficial^ eflfects of 
the Brotherhood, not only in regard to the policy of their king- 
doms, but in its tendency to abridge, and by degrees to anni- 
hilate, the territorial jurisdiction of the nobility, countenanced 
the institution upon every occasion, and supported h with the 

4 Zttrat. Annal. Amg.— Marian, lib. xzty. 
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whole force of royal authority. By these means the prompt 
and impartial administration of justice was restored, and with 
it tranquillity and order returned'. 

But, while their Catholic Majesties (for such was the title 
conferred on them by the pope) were giving vigor to civil go- 
vernment, and securing their subjects from violence andoppres- 
1480 ^^^"» ^^ intemi)erate zeal led them to establish an 
' * * ecclesiastical tribunal, equally contrary to the natu- 

ral rights of mankind, and the mild spirit of the Gospel — I 
mean the court of inquisition; which decides upon the honour, 
fortune, and even life of the unhappy wretch who happens to fall 
under the suspicion of heresy, or a contempt of any thing pre- 
scribed by the church, without his being confronted with his 
accusers, or enjoying the privileges of defence or appeal. Six 
thousand persons are said to have been burned by order of this 
infamous tribunal, within four years after the appointment of 
Torquemada, the first inquisitor-general ; and upwards of one 
hundred thousand felt its fury. The same zeal, however, which 
led to the depopulation, and the barbarising of Castile and Ar- 
ragon, led also to their aggrandisement. 

The kingdom of Granada now alone remained, of all the Mo- 
hammedan possessions in Spain. Princes equally zealous and 
ambitious, like Ferdinand and Isabella, were naturally dispo- 
sed to turn their eyes on that fertile territory, and to think of 
increasing their dominions, by expelling the enemies of Christi- 
anity, and extending its doctrines. Every thing conspired to 
favour their project. The Moorish kingdom was a prey to civil 
wars, when Ferdinand, having obtained a papal bull authorising 
1483 ^ crusade,puthimselfat the headofhis troops, and 
' entered Granada. He continued the war with rapid 
success. Isabella attended him in several expeditions; and they 
were both in great danger at the siege of Malaga, an important 
city, which was defended with great courage, and taken in 
1487. Baca was reduced in 1489, after the loss of twenty 
thousand men by disease and the sword. Guadix and Almena 
were delivered up by the Moorish king Al-Zagal, who had at 
first dethroned his brother Aboul- Hassan, and had afterwards 
been chased from his capital by his nephew Abou- Abdallah.— 
That prince, so blind or so base, as to confound the ruin of his 
country with the humiliation of his rival, engaged in the ser- 
vice of Ferdinand and Isabella, who, after reducing every other 
place of eminence, undertook the siege of Granada. Abou-Ab- 
dallah made a gallant defence; but all communication with the 
Country being cut off, and all hopes of relief at an end, he capit- 

5 Zorita.— Mariana. 
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ulatedf after a siege of eight months, on condition . ^g^ 

that he should enjoy the revenue of certain places ^' ^' A^^y^- 
in the fertile mountains of Alpujarras ; that the inhabitants 
should retain the undisturbed possession of their houses, goods, 
and inheritances ; the use of their laws, and the free exercise 
of their religion^. 

Thus ended the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it had 
continued above seven hundred and seventy-seven years. They 
introduced the arts and sciences into Europe, at a time when it 
was lost in darkness ; they possessed many of the luxuries of 
life, when they were not even known among the neighbouring 
nations : and they seem to have given birth to that romantic 
gallantry which so eminently prevailed in the ages of chivalry, 
and which, blending itself with the veneration of the Gothic na- 
tions for the softer sex, still particularly distinguishes modem 
from ancient manners* But the Moors, notwithstanding these 
advantages, and the eulogies bestowed upon them by Voltaire 
and other writers, appear to have been always destitute of the 
essential qualities of a polished people — ^humanity, generosity, 
and mutual sympathy. 

The conquest of Granada was followed by the expulsion, ot 
rather the pillage and banishment of^e Jews, who had en- 
grossed the weSth and commerce of Spain. The inquisition 
exhausted its rage against these unhappy people, many of whom 
pretended to einbrace Christianity, m order to preserve their 
property. About the same time, their catholic majesties con- 
cluded an alliance with the emperor Maximilian, and a treaty of 
marriage for their daughter Joan with his son Philip, archduke 
of Austria, and sovereign of the Netherlands. About this time 
also the contract was concluded with Christopher Columbus, 
for the discovery of new countries; and the territories of Rous* 
sillon and Cerdagne were agreed to be restored by Charles 
VIII. of France, before his expedition into Italy. But the con* 
sequences of these measures, and the interest which Ferdi- 
nand took in the Italian wars, must form the subject of future 
Letters. 

I should now, my dear Philip, return to the ^at line of Eu- 
ropean history ; but, for the sake of perspicuity, I shall first 
make you acquainted with the affairs of England under Henry 
VII., as his son Henry VIII. had a considerable share in the 
continental transactions, and derived his importance chiefly 
from the prudent policy of his father. 

« CftrdoiiDe, tome iii.— Fnm. Bennad. de Pudraxa, Antlq. Excel, de Gnnad. Mariana, 
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LETTER LI V. 

View of the Reign of Henry VIL 

HENRY VIL, the first jirince of the house of Tudor, as- 
cended the throne of England in consequence of the victory at 

1485 ^^^^^^' ^'^^ ^^ Aeid&i of Richard III. His title 
^* * ' was confirmed by the parliament : his merit was 
known ; and his marriage with the princess Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV., united the jarring claims of the houses 
of York and Lancaster, and seemed to give great satisfaction to 
the public. He had therefore every reason to promise himsetf 
peace and security. 

But Henry^ although m many respects a prudent and politic 
prince, had unhappily imbibed a violent antipathy to the adhe* 
rents of the house of York, which no time or experience could 
ever efface. Instead of embracing the present oj^rtunity of 
abolishing party distinctions, by*b(sstowing his snule indiscri^ 
minately on the friends of both families, he carried to the throne 
all the partialities that belong to the head of a faction. To ex- 
alt the Lancastrian party, ana depress the retainers of the house 
of York, were still the favourite ideas of his mind. The house 
of York was generally beloved by the nation; and, for that very 
reason, it became every day more the object of Henry^s hatred 
and aversion : hence his amiable consort was treated with con* 
tempt, his government grew unpopular, and his reign was filled 
with plots and insurrections. 

The first insurrection was headed by the viscount Lovel, sir 
Humphry Stafford, and Thomas, his brother, who had all fought 
in the cause of Richard, and against whom, among many others, 
the parliament, at Henry's instigation, had passed an act of at- 
tainder; though it is not conceivable, how men could be guilty 
of treason for supporting the king in possession, against the 
earl of Richmond, to whom they had never sworn allegiance, 
and who had not then assumed even the tide of king. Enraged 

1486 ^^ s^chi 3^ instance of severity, they left their sane- 
' tuary at Colchester, and flew to arms. The king 

sent the duke of Bedford against them with a chosen body of 
troops, and a promise of pardon to such as would return to tiieir 
duty. Lovely doubting the fidelity of his followers, privately 
withdrew, and fled to Flanders. His army submitted to the 
king^s clemency. The two Staffords took sanctunr in the church 
of Colnham, near Abingdon ; but, as it was K>und that this 
church had not the privilege of protecting rebels, they were 
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taken thence. The elder was executed at Tyburn, the younger 
obtained a pardon^ 

This rebellion was immediately followed by another of a more 
dangerous nature, as it took firmer hold of the public discontents. 
Henry^s jealousy had confined in the Tower, Edward Earl of 
Warwick, son of the duke of Clarence. This unhappy prince 
had been formerly imprisoned in Yorkshire by the tyranny of 
his uncle Richard. A comparison was drawn between Henry 
and that cruel usurper; and as the Tower was the place where 
£dward's children had been murdered, a fate not more gende 
was feared for Warwick. While the compassion of the nation. 
was thus turned towards youth and innocence, exposed to op- 
pression, a report was spread that Warwick had made his es- 
cape. As a general joy communicated itself from face to face, 
ana many seemed desirous of joining him^ such an opportunity 
was not neglected by the enemies df Henry^s government. 

One Richard Simon, a priest of Oxford, and a zealous par- 
tisan of the house of York, endeavoured to gratify the popular 
wish by holding up an impostor to the nation. For this pur- 
pose, he cast his eyes upon Lambert Simnel, a baker's son, 
Who, being endowed witfi understanding beyond his years, and 
address above his condition, seemed well cdculated to person- 
ate a prince of royall extraction. Simnel was taught to assume 
the fmme and character of the eari of Warwick ; and he soon 
appeared so perfect in many private particulars relative to that 
unfortunate prince^ to the court of king Edward, and the royal 
famHy, that the queen-dowager was supposed to have given 
him a lesson. But how apt soever fether Simon might find 
his pupil, or whatever means he might take to procure him 
instruction, he was sensible fhat the imposture would not bear 
a -close inspection ; he therefore determined to make trial of it 
first in Ireland. 

That island was zealously attached to the house of York, and 
bore an affectionate regard to the memoi^ of the duke of Cla- 
rence, who had resided there as lord lieutenant: and Henrv had 
been so impolitic as to allow its government to remain m the 
same state in which he found it. All the officers appointed by 
his predecessor still retained their authority; so that Simnel no 
sooner presented himself to the earl of Kildare^ the deputy, and 
cbiimed his protection as the unfortunate Warwick, than that 
credulous nobleman believed his tale, and embraced his cause. 
Other persons of rank were no less sanguine in their zeal and 
bdief : die story diffused itself among the people of inferior con- 
dition, naturally more violent and credulous, who listened to it 

1 PdlTd. ViiT. Hilt. AdkI. lib. xxvi.— Bmoh'i Hiit. of Hen. XH 
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with still greater ardour : the pretended prince was lodged in 
the castle of Dublin, crowned with a diadem taken from a statue 
of the blessed Virgin, and publicly proclaimed king, under the 
appellation of Edward VI. 

The king was seriously alarmed, when he received intelli- 
gence of this revolt. Though determined always to face his 
enemies, he scrupled at present to leave England, where he sus- 
pected the conspiracy had been framed, and where he knew 
many persons of all ranks were disposed to give it countenance. 
After frequent consultations with his ministers, he ordered the 
queen-dowager to be apprehended, and confined in the nunnery 
of Bermondsey f jr life. He then caused the earl of Warwick to 
be taken from the Tower, led in procession through the streets 
of London, and exposed in St. Paul's church to public view. 
This expedient had its full effect in England ; but in Ireland the 
people persisted in their revolt: and Henry had reason to think 
that the attempt to disturb his government was not laid on such 
slight foundations as the means employed seemed to indicate. 

John earl of Lincoln, son of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
by Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edward IV., was engaged to take 
part in the conspiracy. This nobleman, alarmed at the king's 
jealousy of all eminent persons of the York party, and more es- 
pecially at his rigour towards Warwick, had retired into Flan- 
ders, where lord Lovel had arrived before him. He resided 
some time in the court of his aunt Margaret, duchess-dowager 
of Burgundy, who, enraged against the oppressor of her family , 
^^^y hired two thousand German veterans, under Mar- 
^' ^' tin Schwart, and sent them over, with these noble- 

men, to join Simnel in Ireland. 

The courage of the Irish was so elevated by this accession of 
military force, and the countenanceof persons of such high rank, 
that they formed the bold resolution of invading England, where 
they believed the spirit of disaffection to be no less prevalent 
than in Ireland. They accordingly landed in Lancashire, and 
were joined by sir Thomas Brou^ton, a man of great interest in 
that county ; but the people in general, unwilling to associate 
with Irish and German invaders, convinced of SimnePs impos- 
ture, and kept in awe by the king's reputation in arms, either 
remained inactive or gave assistance to the royal surmy, which 
was advancing against the enemy. The earl of Lincob now 
found it necessary to bring the contest to a speedy decision; and 
Henry, emboldened by his native courage no less than by the 
superiority of his numbers, intrepidly hastened to the combat. 
The two armies met at Stoke, in the county of Nottingham, 
. _ where, after an obstinate battle, the royalists fully pre- 
June • vailed. Lincoln^ Broughton, and Schwart, perishedin 
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Ae field, with four thousand of their followers. Love! is sup- 
posed to have undergone the same fate, as he was never more 
heard of. Simnel and his tutor were taken prisoners. Simon 
was committed to close custody for life ; and his sacred charac- 
ter only could have saved him from a more severe fate. Simnel 
was too contemptible either to excite apprehension or resent- 
ment in Henry : he was therefore pardoned, and employed as 
a scullion, from which condition he was afterwards advanced 
to the rank of one of his majesty's falconers*. 

Henry having thus restored tranquillity to his kingdom, and 
security to his government, had leisure not only to regulate his 
domestic afiairs, but also to look abroad. From Scotland, the 
most contiguous state, he had nothing to fear. There reigned 
James HL, a prince of little industry and narrow genius. With 
him Henry concluded a treaty^when he might have demanded 
his crown : so truly pacific was the disposition of this monarch ! 
Of the continental governments I have already spoken. They 
were hastening to that situation in which they remained, with- 
out any very material alteration, nearly for three centuries. The 
balance of power began to be understood. Spain had rendered 
herself formidable by the union of the crowns of Arragon and 
Castile, in the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and these 
princes were employed in wresting Granada from the Moors, 
r ranee, during the last fifty years, had greatly increased in 
power and dominion ; and she was now attempting to swallow 
up Bretagne. England alone was both enabled by her power, 
and engaged by her interests, to support the independence of 
that duchy: the most dangerous opposition was therefore expect- 
ed from this quarter. But Henry's parsimonious temper and 
narrow politics^ as I have had occasion to mentron in the history 
of France, prevented him from aflbrding any efiectual support 
to the Bretons ; and, as Maximilian, to whom they afterwards 
applied, was unable to protect them, they were obliged to sub- 
mit to die arms of Charles VIH. who prudently married the 
heiress of the duchy in order to conciliate their affections. 

Henry, who saw the importance of Bretagne to France, was 
mortified and incensed at his disappointment, and talked loudly 
of vengeance. The conquest of France, in his language, was 
an easy matter: and he set out on that enterprise at • ^^^ 

the head of a splendid army. The nobility, who 
had credulously swallowed his idle boasts, were seized with a 
thirst of military glory; they fondly hoped to carry their trium- 
phant banners to tne gates of Paris, and put the crown of France 
on the head of their sovereign. Henry, in the mean time, had 
nothmg less at heart than war; the gratification of his ruling 

S Polyd. Vipg.— Btrtm's Hiit. ^ , 
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passion was the only purpose of this great araiatnent«-^variee 
being in him a more powerful motive than either revenge or 
glory. Secret advances had been made toward peace, before his 
mvasicxi, and commissioners had been appointed to treat of the 
terms. His demands were wholly pecuniary; and the king of 
France, who deemed the peaceable possession of Breta^e an 
equivalent for any sum, and who was all on fire ibr his projected 
expedition into Italy, readily agreed to the proposals of die in- 
vaaer. He engaged, by the treaty of £stapk»», concluded about 
%^ o a month after the £nglish landed in France, to pay 

^^ * Henry seven hundred and forty*five thousand crowds ; 
partly as a reimbursement of the sums advanced to the duchess 
of Bretagne, partly as arrears of the pension due to Edward 
IV.; and he stipulated a yearly pension, to Henry and his 
heirs, of twenty-five thousand growos^. 

Thus, as lord Bacon observes, the English monarch made 
profit upon his subjects for the war, and upon bis enetnies for 
the peace. But although the treaty of Esti^s contributed to 
fill die coffers of Henry, it did very litde honour to England ; 
as it put a shameful seal to the subjecticxi of Bretagne, which, 
properly supported, would have been a continual thorn in ike 
side of France, and might have prevented that monarchy from 
ever becoming formidable to ttie liberties of Europe. The 
people however agreed, that the kine had fulfilled the promise 
which he made to the parliament, when he said that he would 
make the war mamtain itself; and all ranks of men seemed now 
to be satisfied with hb government He therefore flattered 
himself with the hope of durable peace and tranquillity. His 
authority was fully estahUsbed at home, and his reputation for 

S)licy was great abroad : the hopes of Ml pretenders to die 
rone were cut off^ as well by his marriage as by the issue 
which it had brought him : yet, at this height of his prospenty, 
his indefoti||able enemies raised against him an adversary, who 
long gave him inquietude, and sometimes even brought hiB^ 
into daneer. 

The old^duchess of Bur|;uiidy, not discouraged by the ill 
success of the former conspiracy, resolved to play off another 
impostor upon Henry. With that view she caused a report to be 
propagateu, that her nephew, l^hard duke of York, had made 
his escape from the T(»wer, when his elder brother was murder* 
ed, and that he was still alive. This rumour being greedily re- 
ceived, her next care was to provide a young maa pr^er t^ 
personate the unfortunate prince ; and for that purpose she fixed 
upon Perkin Warbeck, the son of an obscure Fleming. The 
jroutb was bom in £ngland, and, by soi^e» believe^ to be the ^ga 
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of £dwaidlV. en account of Ifae fCMiablaiiee ohservaUe b»< 

tween him and that amorous monarch, A few years after Ihs 
birtb, he was taken by his real father to Toumay i where he 
did not long remain, but, by different accidents^ was carried 
from place to place ; so that his parentage and past life became 
thereby unknown, and difficult to be tsraced by me most diUgent 
inquiry. The variety of his adventures had happHy favoured 
the natural versatility and sagacity of his genius ; and he S6ei»« 
ed to be well qualified to assume any character. In this light he 
had been r^esented to Edward's mtriguing sister, who imme« 
diately desired to see him, and found that he exceeded h^ most 
sanguine expectations ; so comely did he appear in his person, 
so graceful in his air, so courtly in his address, so full of digni- 
ty in his whole demeanour, and good sense in his conversation i 

A young man of such quick apprehension soon imbibed the 
necessary instructions fior personating the duke of York; but, as 
some time was required, before every thing requisite could be 
prepared for this enterprise, Margaret sent him into Portugal, 
where he remained a year in obscurity. He then repstired ti> 
Ireland, and, assuming the name of Richard Pkmtagenet, found 
many partisans among the i^^noniot and credulous inhabitants. 
The news of this phsoomcQCHi reached France ; and Charles 
VIII., prompted by the seoret solicitalions of the duchess of 
Burgundy, sent Pedkin an invitation to visit him at Paria- The 
impostor repaired to the court of France, where he was^ received 
with all the miurks of respect due to the duke of York. The 
whole kingiiom was foil of the aooomplishmentsi, as well as the 
singular s^ventures and aiisfortuoes of the youn^ Plantagenet. 
From France, the tide of admiratiooi and credulity diffused it- 
sdf into England ; and sir George Nevil, sir lohn Tayk>r, and 
tmny other gentlemen, went over to Paris, to oier their ser- 
vices, to the supposed duke of York, and to share hb forunes^. 

Ferkiui, however, was dismissed from France, inoMisequence 
of ikt peace of Est^les. He now retired to the duchess of 
Burgundy, craving her protection, and offering to exhibit bo- 
fore her aU the proofs of that birth to which he laid claim. Nfer- 
gfltet sJfected ignorance of his pretensions, and publicly desired 
to leam h» reasons for assuming the name which he , . g^ 

beve. She put many particular questions to him, ' 
seemed astooishedat his answers, and at last burst into joy and 
»dmuation of his wonderful deliverance, embracing him as her 
ne^w, the true image ot Edward, the sole heir of the Planta- 
genets, and the legitimate successor to the EpgUsh throne. She 
assigned hiss an equipage suiltaUe to his pr^cnded birth, ap- 
poiiUed bistk a guards engaged every one to pay court to hioi^ 
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and on all occasions honoured him with the appellation of The 
White Base qf England, 

The Fleming, swayed by Mar^ret's authority, readily 
adopted the fiction of Perkin^s royaldescent ; and, in England, 
not only the populace, ever fond of novelty and desirous of 
change, but men of the highest birth and quality, disgusted at 
the severity of Henry^s government, began to turn their eyes 
toward this new claimant. Their passions and prejudices in- 
clined them to give credit to Perkin's pretensions : a regular 
conquracy was formed against the king's authority, and a 
correspondence settled between the Flemish and English mal- 
contents'. 

Henry proceeded resolutely, though deliberately, in counter- 
working the designs of his enemies. His first object was, to as- 
«ertam the death of the real duke of York, which he was in a 
great measure able to do, two of the persons concerned in the 
murder being yet alive, and agreeing in the same story. But 
he found it more difficult to discover who the extraordinary per- 
son was that so boldly advanced pretensions to his crown. For 
this purpose, he dispersed his spies over all Flanders and Eng-* 
land: he engaged many to pretend that they had embraced Per- 
kin's party: he bribed the young man's servants, and even his 
confessor. By these means he at length traced the whole plan 
of the conspiracy, and the pedigree, adventures, life, and con- 
yersation, of the pretended duke of York. 

The impostor's story was immediately published^ for the sa- 
1494 ^'^^^'^ of the nation ; and as soon as Henry's pro- 
A. D. I4fy4f. j^^^ ^^^g matured, he made the conspirators feel 
the weight of his resentment Lord Fitzwalter and sir Simcm 
Montfort were arrested, convicted of treason for promising to 
aid Perkin, and quickly beheaded. Sir William Stanley, the 
high chamberlain, was also apprehended ; but great and more 
solemn preparations were thought necessar}^ for the trial of a 
man whose authority in the nation, and whose domestic intima- 
cy with the king, as well as his former services, seemed to se- 
cure him against any accusation or punishment, Henry, howe- 
ver, was determined to take vengeance on all his enemies. He 
therefore persuaded sir Robert Clifford, who had learned the 
youth's secrets, to accuse Stanley of abetting the schemes of the 
. .g^ conspirators ; and, after the lapse of six weeks (a 
^' ^" ^ • delay which was interposed in order to show the 
kmg's lenity and coolness), the chamberlain was brought to his 
trial, condemned, and put to death^. 

The fate of Stanley made great impression on the minds of the 
people, and struck Perkin's adherents with the deepest dismay, 

5 Poljd. Vit^.— BceOD'i QlBt. 6 lb. ibidt 
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as they found that all their secrets were betrayed. The jealous 
and severe temper of the kin^ kept men in awe, and quelled not 
only the movements of sedition, but the very murmurs of fac- 
tion. A general distrust took place : all mutual confidence was 
destroyed, even among particular friends. Henry, not very ea- 
ger to dispel those terrors, or ^in the aflfections of the nation, 
contbued to indulge his rapacious temper, and employed the 
arts of perverted law and justice, in order to extort fines and 
compositions from his«ubjects. His government was in itself 
highly oppressive ; but it was so much the less burthensome, 
as he took care, like Louis XL, to restrain the tyranny of the 
nobles, and permitted nobody to be guilty of injustice or op- 
pression but himself. 

Perkin, finding his correspondence with the nobility cut off 
by Henry's vigilance and severity, and the king's authority daily 
gaining ^ound among the people, resolved to attempt some- 
tning which might revive the drooping hopes of his party. With 
thb view, he cdlected a band of outlaws and pirates, put to sea, 
and appeared off the coast of Kent; but, as the inhabitants were 
hostile to his cause, he returned to Fbnders, and afterwards 
made a descent upon Ireland. The affairs of that country, how- 
ever, were now in so good a posture, that he there met with 
little success ; and being weary of skulking among the wild 
natives, he bent his course towards Scotland, and presented 
himself to James IV., who then reigned in that kingdom. Perkin 
had been recommended to this prince by the king of France ; 
and James, pleased with the address of the youth, gave him 
4ie hand of lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of the earl of 
Huntley, a young lady eminent both for beauty and virtue. 

The jealousy which then subisted between the courts of En- 
gland and Scodand was a new recommendation to Perkin ; so 
that James, who had resolved to make an inroad into England, 
took the impostor with him in hopes that the ap- - .g 

pearance of the pretended prince might raise an ^' * i4yo. 
insurrection in the northern counties. But in this expectation 
he was disappointed; and, after repeated incursions, . . ^^ 

he found it expedient to conclude a truce with ^* ' 
Henry, Perkin being privately ordered to quit the kingdom^ 

Ireland once more afforded a retreat to the impostor ; but, 
after a short concealment, he resolved to try the affections of 
the Cornish malcontents, who had lately risen in rebellion on 
account of an oppressive tax, and whose mutinous disposition 
still subsisted, notwithstanding the lenity that had been shown 
to them. As soon as he appeared at Bodmin he was joined by 
three thousand men ; and, elate with this appearance of 9uc- 

7 Bagqu's HhU^Polyd. Virg. 
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eeas, assumed for the first time the appellation of Richard lY., 
king of England. That the expectation of his followers might 
not be suffered to languish, he presented himself before Exe- 
ter : and, as the inhabitants shut their gates against him, he 
laid siege to the place. 

Henry was happy to hear that the impostor was in England, 
and prepared with alacrity to attack him ; for, as he usually 
said, he desired only to see his enemies. The intimidated youth 
immediately raised the siege of Exeter ; and althou^ his fol- 
lowers now amounted to the number of seven thousand, and 
seemed still resolute to maintain his cause, he himself despaired 
of success, and retired to the sanctuary of Beaulieu. The Cor^ 
nish rebels submitted to the king's mercy, and found that it was 
not yet exhausted in their behalf: a few of their chiefs except- 
ed, they were dismissed wtAi impunity. Henry was more at a 
loss how to proceed with regard to Perkin himself. Some ad- 
vised him to make the privileges of the church yidd to reasons 
of stale; to drag the impostor from the sanctuary, and inflict 
on him the punishment due to his temerity. But Henry did not 
think the evil so dangerous as to requJre such a violent remedy. 
He therefore employed some sagacbus persons to persuade 
1498 ^^^^ ** deliver himself into the king's hands, 

* * * under promise of pardon. He did so, and Henry 
Qondocted him, in a kind of mock triumph, to Londbn. 

Although the impostor's life was granted him, he was detain- 
ed in custody. He escaped from his keepers, but, being reta- 
Isen, was confined in the tower, where his habits of restless in- 
trigue and enterprise fdlowed him. He opened a correspon- 
dence with tfie earl of Warwick, and engaged diat unfortunate 
A D 1499 F*"^^ ^ embrace a project for his escape, which 
* i^erkui offered to conduct, by murdering the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. The conspiracy did not escape the kine^s 
vigilance ; and Perkin, having mus rendered himself unwormy 
ofmercy, was arraigned, condemned and hanged at Tyburn. 
The earl also was brought to trial and beheaded*. 

This violent act of tyranny, by which Henry destroyed the last 
prince of the male line of Plantagenet, produced great discon- 
tent among the people. They saw, with concern, an unhappy 
prince, to whom the privileges of his birth had long been de- 
nied, and who had even been cut off from the common benefits 
of naiture, now deprived of life itself, merely for attempting to 
shake off that oppression under which he laboured. But these 
domestic discontents did not weaken the king's government; 
and foreign princes, deeming bis throne now perfectly secure, 
paid him greater deference and attention. 

8 BMon'b Hist.— Polrd. Virg. 
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The printe whose alliance Henry valued most was Ferdinand 
of Spain^ whose vigorous and steady pdicy, always attended 
with success, had rendered him in many respects the most con- 
siderable monarch in Europe. And the king of England had 
at last the satisfaction of completing a marriage, , -ni 

which had been projected and negotiated during the * ' 
course of seven years, between Arthur prince of Wales, and Ca- 
tharine, daughter of Ferdinand and Is<ibelia. Arthur dying in 
a few months after the celebration of the nuptials, . ->vg 

the king, desirous of continuing his alliance with ' ' 
Spain, and also unwillins; to restore Catharine's dowry, obliged 
his second son Henry to be betrothed to the Infanta. The prince 
made all the opposition of which a youth under twelve years of 
aee could be supposed capable ; but, as his father persisted in 
his resolution, the marriage was concluded be- • gng 

tween the parties. It was productive of the most ' ' 
important consequences. 

Another marriage was celebrated in the same year, which in 
the next century gave birth to great events— the union of Mar- 
garet, Henry's eldest daughter, with James IV. of Scodand. 
When this alliance was discussed in the English council, some 
objected that England might, in consequence of such marriage, 
fall under the dominion of Scotland. " No !'' replied Henry, 
^^ though Scotland should give an heir to the English crown,. 
<< that Kingdom will only become an accession to England :/' 
and the event proved the justice of the observation. 

The situation of Henry's affairs was now in every respect for- 
tunate; and, uncontrolled by apprehension or opposition, he was 
at liberty to give full scope to his avarice, which, being increased 
by age, and encouragea by absolute authority, broke through 
all restraints of shame or justice. He found two ministers, Emp^- 
son and Dudley, perfectly qualified to second his rapacious and 
^rannical inclinations, and to prey upon his defenceless people. 
These instruments of oppression, by their knowledge of law, 
were enabled to pervert the forms of justice to the oppression 
of the innocent ; and he supported them in all their inlquities^^ 

But, while Henry was enriching himself with the spoils of his 
oppressed people, he did not neglect the political interests of the 
nation. Philip^ archduke of Austria, and his wife Joan, heiress 
of Castile, being thrown upon the English coast, on their pas- 
sage to Spain, Henry entertained them with a mag- ^ ^^ 1506. 
nificence suitable to his dignity, and at an expense 
by no means agreeable to his temper. But, notwithstanding so 
much seeming cordiality, interest in this, as in all other thing9» 
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was the chief rule of his conduct. He resolved to draw some 
advantage from the involuntary visit paid him b^ his roya! 
guests : and while he seemed only intent on dispteymg his hos- 
pitality, and furnishing the means of amusement, he concluded 
a treaty of commerce highly beneficial to England**, 

Henry's vieWrs did not terminate here : fipom the interests of 
the nation he turned them to his own. Edmund, earl of Sufiblk^ 
nephew to Edward IV., being an object of ro}'al jealousy, had 
retired to Flanders in disgust. The king did not neglect die 
present opi>ortuni^ of complaining to the afchduke of the re- 
ception which Suflrolk had met wim in his dominions. ** I really 
" thought,'* replied Philip, " that your greatness and felicity had 
" set you far above apprehensbns from any person of so Kttfe 
** consequence : but, to give you satisfection, I will banish him 
** firqm my territories.'' — " I expect that you will cany your 
** complaisance ftirther," said Heni^ : ^* I desire to have Siuilblk 
*^ put mto my hands, where alone I can denend on his submis- 
•* sion and obedience."—" That measure,^' observed Philip, 
^' will reflect dishonour upon you as well as myself. You wdl 
" be thought to have used me as a prisoner." ** Then," replied 
Henry, " me matter is setded: I will take diat dishonour upon 
" myself, and your honour will then be safe." Philip found hnii- 
self under the necessity of complymg : but he first exacted a 
promise from Henry, mat he would spare the earl's life*^. 

Henry survived these tfahsactiotis dbout three years ; but no- 
thing memorable occurred in the remaining part of his reign. 
His declining health made him turn his thoughts towards that 
future state ^ existence which the severities of his government 
had rendered a venr dismal prospect to him^ In order to allay 
the terrofs under which he laboured, he endeavoured to procure 
a reconciliation with Heaven by distributing alms and founding^ 
religious houses. Remorse even seized htm at times for the 
abuse of his authority by Rmpson and Dudley, thourii not to 
such a degree as to induce him to stop the rapacious hands of 
those oppressors, until death, by its nearer approaches, appdlled 
him with new terrors ; and then he ordered, by a general clause 
in his will, that restitution should be made to all those whom he 

AprilSl, 1509. Jf ^ '"J^f ^■;- " f S- i^^ ^ ?'^"Il!PlSL''i^'5 
^ ' favounte palace of Richmond, m the fifty-thir(^ 

year of his age and the twenty-fourth of hb reign. He was a 
prhice of |;reat talents, both civil and military, lie put an enti 
to the civil wars with which die English nation had long been 
harassed ; maintained the most perfect order in Ae state ; re- 
pressed the exorbitant power of die barons rand indirectly in- . 
creased the consequence of the commons, by enabling the no^ - 
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bilky to break their ancient entails, as the prodi|[al were there- 
by eQCooraged to dissipate their fortunes ^nd dismember their 
estates, which were thus transferred to men who had acquired 
money by trade or industry. And while he possessed the 
friendship of sonie foreign princes, he commanded the respcf t 
of all. Hence his son, as we shall afterward have occasion to 
sec, became the arbiter of Europe. In the mean time we must 
take a view of transactions in which England had no share^ 
and which introduced the most important sera in the history of 
modern Europe. 



LETTER hV. 



A general View of the Qontinent ofEiarope^from the Inoasim 
Qf Italy by Cowries VIIL to the League of Cambray, in 1508, 

I HAVE hitherto, my dear Philip, generally given you a 
separate history of the principal European states, beoause each 
state depended chiefly on itself, and was in a great measure dis- 
tiACt from every other in its political interests. But that method 
will, in future, often be impracticable, by reason of the new sys- 
tem of policy which was adopted about die beginning pf the six- 
teenth century, and in consequence of which an union (^ inte- 
rests became necessary in order to form a balance of power. 
This system took its rise from the political state of Europe at 
that time, and was perfected by the Italian wars, , .g . 

which commenced with the expedition of Chs^rles * ' • 
VlIL in support of his claim to the kingdom of Naples. 

The prmy with which Charles undertook this great enterprise 
did not espoeed twenty thousand men : yet with these he was 
able to overrun all Italy. The Italians, who, amid continual 
wars, had becom<^ every day more unwarlike, were astonished 
to meet an enemy that made the field of battle not a pompous 
tournament but a scene of blood : they were terrified at the 
aspect of real w^Tt and sbr\uik on its approach. The impetu- 
osity of the French valour appeared to them irresistible, rope 
Alexander VL, of infamous memory, the Venetians, and Lu- 
dovico Sforza (sumamed die Moor) duke of Milan, alarmed 
at the king's progress, which was equally unwished and un- 
expected, endeavoured to throw obstacles in his way almost as 
soon as he crossed the Alps. 

AU opposition, however, was fruitless. Charles entered in 
tnum]^ die city of FlcMrence, where the fitmily of Medicis stiff 
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held the chief authority. He delivered Sienna and Pisa from 
the Tuscan yoke : he prescribed such terms to the Florentines 
as their situation obliged them to accept: he marched to Rome, 
u'here Alexander had inefiectively intrigued against him ; and 
he took possession of that city as a conqueror. The pope had 
taken refuge in the castle of St. Angelo : but no sooner did he 
see the French cannon pointed against its feeble ramparts, than 
he offered to capitulate; and it cost him only a cardinal's hat to 
make his peace with the king. The president Brissonet, who 
from a lawyer had become an archbishop, persuaded Charles 
to this accommodation. In reward for his services, he obtained 
the purple'. The king's confessor was likewise in the secret; 
and Charles, whose interest it was to have deposed the pope, 
forgave him, and afterwards repented of his lenity. 

No pontiff surely ever more deserved the indignation of a 
Christian prince. He and the Venetians had ap^ied to the 
Turkish emperor, Ba-yezid II. son and successor of Moham- 
med 11. , to assist them in driving the French monarch out of 
Italy. It is also asserted, that the pope had sent one Bozzo in 
quality of nuncio to the court of Constantinople, and that the 
alliance between his holiness and the soltan was purchased by 
one of those inhuman crimes which are not committed without 
horror even within the walls of the seraglio. 

Alexander, by an extraordinary chain of events, had at that 
time in his possession the person of Zizim, brother to the Turk- 
ish })otentate. 

This prince, who was adored by the Turks, had disputed the 
empire with Ba-yezid, and was defeated. Fortune prevailed 
over the prayers of the people ; and this unhappy son of Mo- 
hammed II., the terror of the Christian name, had recourse in 
his distress to the knights of Rhodes. They at first received 
him as a prince to whom they were bound to afford protection 
by the laws of hospitality, and who might one day be of use to 
them in their wars against the infidels; but they soon after treat- 
ed him as a prisoner, and the soltan agreed to pay them forty 
thousand sequins annually, on condition that they should not suf* 
fer Zizim to return into Turkey. The knights conveyed him to 
one of their commanders at Poictouin France; and Charles VIII. 
received, at the same time, an ambassador from Ba-yezid and a 
nuncio from pope Innocent VIII. , Alexander's predecessor, rela- 
tive to this valuable captive. The soltan claimed him as his sub- 
ject, and the pope desired to have possession of his person, as a 
pledge for the safety of Italy against the attempts of the Turks, 
tharles sent him to the pope. The pontiff received him with all 
the splendour and magnificence which the sovereign of Rome 

• 1 G. Plor. de Bel. TuJ.— Phil, dc Com. liv. vljL chap, xil.^ t 
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could show to the brother of the sovereign of Constantinople ; 
and Paul Jovius says, that Alexander sold Zizim's life in a 
treaty which he negociated with Ba-yezid. Be that as it may, 
the king of France, full of his vast projects, and certain of the 
conquest of Naples, now wished to become formidable to the 
soltan, by having the person of this unfortunate prince in his 
power. The pope delivered him to Charles, but poi- , .g- *; 
soned, as is supposed. It is at least certain that he * * 
died soon after ; and the character of Alexander renders it pro- 
ble, that SOOfiOO ducats, said to have been offered by Ba-yezid, 
were esteemed an equivalent for such a crime'. 

Matters being thus settled between the king and the pope, 
who took an oath not to disturb Charles in his conquests, Al- 
exander was set at liberty, and appeared again as pontiff on the 
Vatican theatre. There, in a public consistory, the French 
monarch came to pay him what is called the homage of obedi- 
ence, assbted by John Gannai, first president of the parliament 
of Paris, who might certainly have been better employed else- 
where than at such a ceremony. Charles now kissed the feet 
•of the person, whom, two days before, he would have con- 
demned as a criminal ; and to complete the ludicrous scene, 
he served his holiness at high mass^. 

Charlema^e,as we have seen, caused himself to be declared 
emperor of the West at Rome : Charles VIII. was, in the same 
city, declared emperor of the East; but after a very different 
manner. One Palasologus, nephew to the prince who lost 
Constantinople and his life, made an empty cession, in favour 
of Charles and his successors, of an empire which could not 
be recovered*. 

After this ceremony, Charles continued his progress towards 
Naples ; where Alphonso II., filled with terror at his approach, 
gave the world an example of a new kind of cowardice and 
pusillanimity. He fled privately to Sicily, and took refuge in a 
cloister ; while Ferdinand his son, who became king by his 
abdication, finding himself unable to retrieve the public affairs, 
released his subjects from their oath of allegiance, and retired 
to the island of Ischia.. Charles, thus left master of his favorite 
object, the kingdom of Naples, after having marched thither 
from the bottom of the Alps witfi as much rapidity, and almost 
as little opposition, as if he had been on a progress through his 
own dominions, took quiet possession of the throne, and inti- 
midatedy or gave law to, every power in Italy*. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the result of this expedition, which 

2 Phil, de ComiD.— Pftol. Jor>-Arn. Feron. S G. Flor-— Guweiardtani. 
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must be consklared as the first great exertion of those new 

Ewers which the princes of Europe had acquired, and now 
gan to exercise. Its effects were no less considerable than its 
success had been astonishing. The Italians, unable to resist 
the force of Charles, permitted him to proceed undisturbed- 
But they quickly perceived, that although no single power 
which they could rouse to action was a match for such an enemy, 
yet a confederacy might accomplish what the separate mem- 
bers durst not attempt. To this expedient, therefore, they had 
recourse*— the only one that remained, to deliver or preserve 
them from the French yoke; and while Charles inconsiderately 
wasted his time at Naples, in festivals and triumphs on account 
of his past successes, or was fondly dreaming of future cm- 
quests m the East, to the empire of which he now aspired, they 
formed a^inst him a powerful combination of almost all the 
Italian prmces and states; the heads of which were the pope, 
the Venetians, and the duke of Milan, supported by the em* 
peror Maximilian (who had lately succeeded his father, Fre- 
deric III.) and by their catholic majesties\ 

The union of so many powers, who suspended or forgot their 
particular animosities that they might act with concert against 
an enemy who had become formidable to them all, awakened 
Charles from his thoughtless security; and he saw no prospect 
of safety but in returning to Franca. The confederates had 
assembled an army of thirty thousand men, in order to obstruct 
his march. He had only nine thousand men with him. The 
two su-mies met in the valley of Fornova ; and though the 
French, v^ith a daring courage, which more than compensated 
their inferiority of numbers, oroke the army of the allies, and 
gained a victory, which opened to tlieir monarch a safe passage 
into his own territories, he was stripped of all his conquests in 
Italy in as short a time as he had gained them. Ferdinand^ by 
the help of Gonsalvo de Cordova, sumamed the Great Captikin^ 
whom their catholic majesties had sent to his assistance, speedi- 
1496 'X '^^^^^^r^d ^^ whole kingdom of Naples. He 
* died soon after, leaving his uncle Frederic in full 
possession of the throne^; and the political system of Italy re< 
sumed the same appearance as before the French invasion. 

Charles, after his return to France, gave himself up to those 
pastimes and pleasures which had been the bane of his Italian 
Anri]7 lAOfi expedition. In the mean time his health decayed« 
April /, iwo. ^^^ ^^ jj^j without issue in the twenty-cighdi 

vear of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign ; ^< a man of small 
fx>dy and short stature (says Comines); but so good that it 
was not possible to see a better creature ; and so sweet and 

t Plul.deCoiDiii,— Mtruuia 7 6. Flor.— <^uicciardiiii. 
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gentle in dispo^tion, that it was not known that he ever either 

gave or took offence b his life.^^ He was succeeded by the 
uke of Orleans, under the title of Louis XIL, to whk^h was 
afterward added the most glorious of all appellations, that of 
Father of his People. 

Louis was in his thirty-sixth year when he ascended the 
throne ; and from that moment he forgot aH his pergonal resent- 
ments. When some of his courtiers reminded him, tiiat certain 
persons who had formerly been his enemies were now in his pow- 
er, he made this memoraUe rejrfy :— " The king of France re- 
•* vences not the injuries of the duke of Orleans.'^ It is one 
diing,liowever, to deliver a fine maxim, and another to make it 
the rule of one^s conduct ; Louis did both. But his wild ambi- 
tion of reigning in Italy brou^t many misfortunes upon him- 
self and his kingdom, notwithstanding his general prudence 
and paternal aSectbn for his subjects. 

His claim to Naples was the same with that of Charles, and 
he demanded die auchy of Milan in right of one of his grand- 
mothers, daughter of John Galeazzo visconti, who had stipu- 
lated, in the marriage convict of his daughter Valentina, that, 
on the failure of heirs male in the family of Visconti, the duchy 
should dbscend to Ae posterity of that princess and Ac duke of 
Organs. This event took place* The family of Visconti be- 
came extinct in 1447 ; but the house of Orleans had hitherto 
been prevented, by various accidents, from making good thenr 
claini ; and the duchy of Milan was still enjoyed fay Ae descen* 
dants of Francis Sforza, a sokfler of fortune, who, having mar- 
ried Ae natural daughter of the last-Iegal d\ike, raised himself 
by his valour and talents t|» the ducal Arone. Louis now 
prepared to assert his right wiA ardour, and he succeeded. 
But before I relate the particulars of Aat conquest, it will be 
necessary to say a few words of pope Alexander and his son 
Caesar Borgia, on account of their alliance wiA the king of 
France, and Ae share which they had in Ae wars of Italy ; re- 
marking by the way, that Ludovico Sforza havin? murdered his 
nephew, and taken possession of the duchy of Milan, had been 
confirmed in it, in 1494, by the investiture of the emperor Max- 
imilian, who married his daughter*. 

Alexander was at Aat time engaged in two great designs : 
one was, to recover for the Patrimony of St. Peter the many ter- 
ritories of which it was said to have been deprived ; and Ae 
oAer, the exaltation of his son. Infamous as his conduct was. 
It did not impair his autiiority. He was publicly accused of a 
criminal correspondence with his own sister, whom he took away 
from three husbands successively y and he caused Ae last to be 

8 Du Mont. Corp. Diplom. vol. iit. 
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assassinated, that he might bestow her in marriage on the heir 
of the house of £ste« The nuptials were celebrated in the Va- 
tican with the most shameless diversions that debauch had ever 
invented for the confusion of modesty. Fifty courtesans danced 
naked before this incestuous family ; and prizes were given to 
those who exhibited the most lascivious motions. The duke of 
Gandia, and Caesar Borgia, at that time cardinal, are said to 
h^ve publicly disputed the favours of their sister Lucretia. The 
duke of Gandia was assassinated at Rome, and Csesar Borgia 
was the supposed author of the murder^. The personal estates 
of the cardinals, at their decease, belong to the pope : and Alex- 
ander was strongly suspected of hastening the death of more 
than one member of the sacred college, that he might become 
possessed of their treasures. But^ notwithstanding these enor- 
mities, the people of Rome obeyed this pontiff without mur- 
muring, and his friendship was courted by all the potentates 
in Europe. 

Louis had several reasons for courting the friendship of Alex- 
ander. He wished to be divorced ^om his wife Joan, the 
daughter of Louis XL who was crooked and ugly, and with 
whom he had lived in wedlock above twenty-two years, without 
having any children. No law, but the law of nature, could au- 
thorise such a separation ; and yet disgust and policy rendered 
it .necessary. The king disliked his wife, and was desirous of 
posterity. Anne of Bretagne, the queen-dowager, still retained 
that tenderness which she had felt for him, when duke of Or- 
leans. His passion for her was not yet extinguished ; and uq- 
less he married her, or at least if she married another, the pro- 
vince would be for ever dismembered from the French monarchy. 

These were powerful motives; but the authority of the Holy 
see was necessary to give a sanction to them. It had long been 
customary to apply to the pope for permission to marry a rela- 
tive or put away a wife: Louis applied to Alexander, who ne- 
ver scrupled any indulgence in which he could find his interest.. 
The bull of divorce was issued ; and Caesar Borgia was sent 
with it into France, with power to negotiate with the king on 
the subject of his Italian claims. But this son of the church, in 
a double sense, did not leave Rome till he was assured of the 
duchy of Valentinois, a company of one hundred armed men, 
and a pension of twenty thousand livres. All these Louis not 
only agreed to, but also promised to procure for him the sister 
of the king of Navarre. The ambitious Borgia now changed 
his ecclesiastical character for a secular one ; and the pope 
granted, at the same instant, a dispensation for his son to quit 

9 Paal.'Jor.— Am. Fenm. 
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the churchy and for tiie king of France to quit his ^ . ^^ 

wife^^ Affairs were quickly settled between Louis ^* ^* ^^^^' 
and the queen-dowager ; and the French prepared for a fresh 
invasion of Italy. 

It this enterprise Louis had the Venetians on his side, who 
were to participate in the spoils of the Milanese. Maximilian, 
whose business it was to have defended the duke of Milan, his 
father-in-law and vassal, was not at that time in a condition to 
assist him. He could with difficulty make head against the 
Swiss, who had entirely freed themselves from the Austrian 
dominion : he therefore acted, upon this occasion, the feigned 
part of indifference. 

The French monarch amicably terminated some disputes 
which he had with the archduke Philip, who did homage to him 
for die counties of Flanders and Artois. Louis also renewed 
the treaty concluded by Charles VIII. with England; and being 
now secure on all sides, he led his army over the Alps. He 
soon made himself master oiihe duchy of Milan, while the Ve* 
netians occupied the territory of Cremona. Arrayed in ducal 
robes he entered the city of Milan in triumph ; and the duke, 
Ludovico Sforza, bebg betrayed soon afier by die , ^qq 

Swiss in his pay, was sent prisoner into France, 
and shut up in the castle of Loches, where he lay unpitied 
during the remainder of his days^^ 

Could Louis here have set bounds to his ambition, satisfied 
with the conquest of Milan and with his authority in Genoa, 
(which he had also reduced under his yoke) he was enabled by 
his situation to prescribe laws to all the Italian princes and 
slates, and to hold the balance among them. But the desire of 
recovering the kingdom of Naples engaged him in new pro- 
jects; and as he foresaw opposition from Ferdinand of Spain, 
who had formerly expelled the French from that country, and 
who was connected both by treaties and affinity with Frederic 
king of Naples, he endeavoured by offers of interest^ to which 
the ears of that monarch were never deaf, to engage him in an 
epposite confederacy. A plan was accordingly settled for the 
expulsbn of Frederic, and the partition of his dominions. Fre- 

10 Da Cloi.— Ciaieeianfint— -Some partioaUra relative to this aeparatioo are •offioieotlj 
earious to deserve notiee. Louis XQ. pretended that he had never consummated h'.s mar- 
riage with the prineesi Joan, and the pope admitted his assertion as an argument for the 
diforee. But Joan herself, vhen qaestiooed, declared in the most solemn manuer that her 
marriage had been consummated. She even mentioned the time^ place, and circumstances; 
and, on being asked by the king's proctor, whether she had not some natural defeets un* 
oaoal in the m»x, she prompdv replied : " I know f am neither so well made nor so hand- 
*' some as Uie greater part of mj sex ; but I have no imperfection that renders me unfit for 
'* marriage." Frocet du Dnmrw de Jeanne de Prance. 

11 Braotome.— Cioiecitrdioi. 
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A D 1501 ^^^*^» unable to resist the force of the combined 
* monarchs, each of whom was far his superior in 
power, resigned his sceptre. But he had the satisfaction to see 
Naples prove a source of contention to his conquerors. Louis 
and Ferdinand, though they had concurred in making the con- 
quest, differed about the division of it. From allies they became 
A 1503 ^"*^™^®s; and Gonsalvo de Cordova, partly by the 
* ^* * exertion of those military talents which gave him 

af jQst title to the appellation of the Great Captain, bestowed on 
him by his countrymen, partly by such shameless and frequent 
violations of the most solemn engagements as leave an indelible 
stain upon his memory, stripped the French of all they pos- 
sessed in the Neapolitan dominions, and secured the entire 
possession of the disputed kingdom to his no less perfidious 
master**. 

' In the mean time pope Alexander subdued the fiefs in Roma- 
.nia by the arms of Caesar Borgia. There is not one act of op- 
pression, subde artifice, heroic courage, or atrocious viUany, 
which his son left unpractised. He made use of more art and 
dexterity to get possession of eight or ten little towns, and to rid 
himself of a few noblemen who stood in his way, than Alexander 
the Great, Julius Caesar, Genghiz Khan, or Timour, had em- 
ployed to sulxiue the most extensive regions of the globe. Every 
thing seemed to conspire to his aggrandisement His father 
was armed with the spiritual, and he with the temporal power 
of tlie church. But his ^ood fortune was of shbrt duration : he 
laboured, without knowmg it, for the patrimony of St Peter. 

Alexander VI. died in 1503, and lett behind him a more de- 
testable memory in Europe than Nero or Caligula had done in 
the Roman empire ; the sanctity of his station adding a double 
tipge to his guilt. The papacy, however, was indebted to him 
for an accession to its temporal dominions. Caesar Borgia lost 
all the fruits of his crimes, and the church profited by them. 
Most of the cities which he had conquered chose another mas- 
ter, on the death of his father: and pope Julius H. obliged him 
to deliver up the rest 

Abandoned by friends, allies, and relations, Borgia, in a short 
time, had nothing left of all his wicked greatness ; and, to com- 
plete his miserable catastrophe, he who had betrayed so many» 
was at last betrayed. Gronsalvo de Cordova, with whom he had 
trusted his person, sent him prisoner into Spain. Louis took 
from him the duchy of Valentinois and his pension. All the 
world forsook him. Having found means, however, to escape 
from prison, he sought refuge in Navarre ; and courage, which 
is not properly a virtue, but a happy qualification, common 

18 Paul. Jo?. — Galcciardiui. — Mczerajr. 
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alike to the wicked and the virtuous, did not desert him iii his 
distresses. While in this asylum, he still maintained every part 
of his character. He carried on intrigues, and he commanded 
in person the army of the king of ^favarre, his father-in-law, 
during a war into which that prince entered by the persuasion, 
of Borgia, against one of his vassals. He was slain fighting^^: 
"A glorious end !^^ says Voltaire ; but it is surely only glorious 
to fall in a good cause, and Borgia's was confessedly a bad one. 
We have no occasion therefore to think his fall too favourable. 
He wrought his own ruin, after having completed his disgrace; 
a lesson more striking than if he had suffered by the hands of 
the public executioner. 

Louis made a new attempt to recover the kingdom of Naples, 
and was again disappointed. This disappointment .^^^ 

was occasioned by the ambition of his minister, the * * 
cardinal d'Amboise (who sold his master's interest for a promise 
of the papacy), by the policy of Ferdinand, and by the bravery 
of the Great Captain. The king was now sincerely desirous of 
peace ; and willing to secure the possession of Mi- « ^^^ 

Ian, he engaged by the treaty of Blois to pay Maxi- 
milian a large sum for the investiture of that duchy. By. this 
treaty also, he promised his daughter in marriage to Charles of 
Austria (grandson of Maximilian and Ferdinand by Philip and 
Joan), with Bretagne, Burgundy, and all his Italian dominions, 
as her dowry, in case of his dying without heirs male. But this 
stipulati<Mi was wisely opposed oy the states of . j. 1505 
France*^: and the princess Anne was given in mar- 
riage to the count of Angouleme, first prince of the blood, and 
B'esumptive heir to the crown, afterwards Francis I. Thus 
retagne, which had been twice annexed to the French mo- 
narchy, and twice near being severed from it, was incorporated 
with It ; and Burgundy also was preserved. 

During these transactions, Isabella, queen of Castile, died, 
and the archduke Philip went to take possession of that king** 
dom, as heir to his mother-in-law. He also died in a short 
time ; and, to the astonishment of all Europe, left the king of 
France governor to his son Charles. 

The balance of power was now happily adjusted among the 
principal European states, and might long have maintained 
general trancjuillity, had not the active and enterprising genius 
of an ambitious pontiff, excited anew the flames of war and 
discord among them. But the cause of that discord, and its 
consequences, must be investigated in a future letter. 

1 3 Paul. Jor.— GuiceUrdini.— Mexeray. H Mczcray, tome ir.->Henatilt, tome i. 
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LETTER LVL 

A Fiew of Europe^ from the'League ofCambray to the Death 

of Louis XIL 

JULIUS IL, to whom the popes are particularly indebted 

for their temporaJ dominion, had formed tfie project of expell- 

1 «;nft "^S ^^ foreigners from Italy. But he was desirous 

A. D. i:)U«- jj^ ^j^^ g^^ p,^^^^ of humbling the Venetians, who 

had not only declined entering into his views, but had refused 
to restore the places which mey had dismembered from the 
territory of the church. The league of Cambray was the con- 
seouence of their refusal. 

Let us take a view of that republic, which so far excited the 
jealousy of the European princes and states, as to produce this 
femous confederacy. 

Venice, my dear Philip, took its rise, as I have had occasion 
to notice, during the inroads of the barbarians, m the fifth cen- 
tury. The little islands of the Adriatic Gulf a£R>rded an asylum 
to the neighbouring inhabitants, who originally lived by fishing, 
and afterwards became rich and powerful by commerce. They 
again got footing on the Terra Firma; and Venice now ex- 
tended her dominion from the lake of Como to the middle of 
Dalmatia. The Turks had deprived her of what she had taken 
from the Christian emperors in Greece; but she still retained 
the large island of Candia, and soon gained possession of Cyprus. 

The civil constitution of Venice, established on a firm basis, 
had suffered no considerable alteration for several centuries; 
and the republic, during the same course of time, had conduct- 
ed its affairs with an uniform and vigorous spirit of policy, 
which gave it great advantage over other states, whose views 
and measures changed with the form of their government, or 
with the persons by whom }t was administered. But the con- 
stitution of this republic had one striking fault ; it wanted a 
counterpoise to the power of die nobles, and did not offer pro- 
per encouragement to the common people. No private citizen 
of Venice could rise to the rank of a senator, or occupy any 
considerable employment in the state. 

Such a partial aristocracy, which commits all power to a few 
members of the community, is naturally jealous. Tlie Venetian 
nobles distmsted their own subjects, and were afraid of allow- 
ing them the use of arms j the military force of the republic, 
therefore, consisted wholly of foreign mercenaries. Nor was 
the command of these ever trusted to noble Venetians, lest they 
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should acquire such, influence as might endanger public liberty. 
A soldier of fortune was placed at the bead of the armies of 
the commonwealth; and to obtain that honour was the great 
object of the Italian condottierij or leaders of bands, who made 
a trade of war, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and hired out troop to different princes and states^ 

A republic that aisarmed its subjects, and excluded its nobles 
from military command, must have carried on warlike enter- 
prises at great disadvantage ; but its conimerce was an inex- 
haustible source of opulence. All the nations in Europe de* 
pended upon the Venetians, not only for the precious commo- 
dities of the East, which they imported by the way of Egypt; 
but for various manufaclures fabricated by them alone, or fi- 
nished widi a dexterity and elegance unknown in other countries. 
From this extensive commerce, the state derived such immense 
supplies as concealed the vices in its constitution, and enabled 
it to keep on foot such armies as were an over-match for the 
force which any of its neighbours could bring into the field. 
Venice became an object of terror to the Italian states. Her 
wealth was viewed with envy by the greatest monarchs, who 
could not vie with her private citizens in the magnificence of 
their buildings, in the richness of their dress and furniture, or in 
sjdendour at^ elegance of living. And Julius IL, whose ambi- 
tion and abilities were equal to those of any priest who had ever 
filled the papal throne, by working u^ the fears of the Ita- 
lians, and upon the avarice of the princes beyond the Alps^ 
prompted them to form a^inst this proud republic one of me 
most extensive confederacies that Europe had ever beheld. 

The emperor, Ae kingof France, the king of Spain, and the 
pope, were principals in.me league of Cambray, to which almost 
all the princes of Italy acceded; the least considerable of them 
hoping for some share in the spoils of a state which they deem- 
ed to be devoted to inevitable.destruction^ The Venetians might 
have diverted this storm^ or have bn^en its force ; but with a 
presumptive rashness, to which there is nothing similar in the 
course of their history, Aey waited its approach. The fury of 
French courage rendered ineffectual all their precautions for the 
safety of the republic ; and the battle of Aignadel, fought near 
the river Adda, ruined the army on which they re- ^ ^^ 1509. 
lied for defence. Julius seized all die towns which ' ' 
they held in the ecclesiastical territories; and Ferdinand re-an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Naples the places which they had ta- 
ken on the Calabrian coast. Maximilian, at the head of a pow- 
erful army, advanced towards Venice on one side; the French 
pushed their conquests on the other ; and the Venetians, sur- 

1 Sftodi Storia Cml. Venexiana. 
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rounded by so many enemies, and left without oiie ally, sunk 
from the height of presumption to the depth of despair. They 
abandoned their territories on the continent, and shut them- 
selves up in their capital| as their last refuge'* 

Julius having thus, in the humiliation of the Venetians, at- 
tained his first object, began to think of the second, more wor- 
thy of his enterprisinggenius — ^The expulsion of every foreign 
power out of Italy. Tor this purpose it was necessary to dis- 
solve the league of Cambray, and sow dissensions amone those 
princes whom he had formerly united. He absolved the v ene- 
tians, on their ceding to him the places claimed by the Holy 
See, from that anathema which had been pronounced against 
them ; and he concluded an alliance with the republic against 
those very French whom he had invited to oppress it. Their 
imperious behaviour had rendered them peculiarly obnoxious to 
the Italians; and Julius, who was a native of Genoa, was greatly 
desirous of revenging upon Louis the triumphant ostentation 
with which he had punished the revolt of that city, whose re- 
cords he caused to be burned, and whose principal citizens he 
obliged to kneel at the foot of his throne, while he pronounced 
their sentence ; which, after all, was only to pay a trifling fine. 
On Louis, therefore, the haughty pontiff was determined that 
the tempest first should fall ; and in order to pave the way for 
this bold project, he at once sought a ground of quarrel with 
that monarch, and courted the alTiace of foreign princes. He 
declared war against the duke of Ferrara, the confederate of 
the French; he solicited the fiavour of Henry VIII. of England, 
by sending him a sacred rose, perfumed with musk, and anoint- 
ed widi holy oil : he detached Ferdinand from the league, and 
drew him over to his party, by granting, him the full investiture 

1510 ^^ ^^ kingdom of Naples ; and, what he chiefly 
^' ^* * valued, he formed a treaty wtth die Swiss, whose 
subsidy Louis had refused to augment, and whom he had 
offended by some contumelious expressions^ 

The confederacy of Cambray being thus dissolved, affairs 
soon began to wear a very different aspect in Italy. The Ve- 
netians, recovering from their consternation, were able to make 
head against the emperor, and even to regain part of the terri- 

151 1 ^^^ which they had Ipst. The pope and his allies 
' made war upon the diike of Ferrara. They were 

compelled by the French to raise the siege of Bologna ; but 
they afterwards formed that of Mirahdola, where Julius appear- 
ed in person, visited the trenches, hastened the operations, and 

12 Gaiceiardini.— Mezen^.'— U'tft. de la Ligue faitc a Cambray, par M. I'Abbe du Bot. 
S McMray.^PlatiD* 
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entered the breach, with all the ardour of a young soldi^ in 
pursuit of military glory*. 

Louis was now at a loss how to act : overawed by his venera- 
tion for the vicar of Christ, he was afraid to let his generals 
take those advantages which fortune threw into their way. He 
therefore wished to divest Julius of that sacred character, which 
chiefly rendered him formidable. With this view, in conjunc- 
tion with Maximilian, who was himself ambitious of the papacy, 
and by the authority of some disgusted cardinals, he summoned 
a general council at Pisa, in order to reform the church and 
check the exorbitancies of the sovereign power. But he was 
as irresolute in supporting the council, as in instructing his ^- 
nerals. Julius saw his timidity, and availed himself of it. He 
summoned a council at the Lateran : he put Pisa __ 

under an interdict, and all the places that should ^* ^* 

give shelter to the schismatical council ; he excommunicated 
le cardinals and prelates who attended it; he even pointed his 
spiritual thunder against the princes who adhered to it; he freed 
their subjects from all oaths of allegiance, and gave their do- 
minions to every one who could take possession of them^. 

Ambition is ready to seize the slightest pretences to accom- 
plish its desi^is. The crafty Ferdinand, who, while he bore the 
surname of me Catholic, regarded the cause of the pope and of 
religion solely as a cover to his selfish politics, made this ana* 
thema of Julius a pretext for robbing the kin^ of Navarre of his 
dominions, as an abettor of the council of Pisa. The method 
which he took to effect this conouest was not less remarkable 
than the measure itself. Henry Vni., his son-in-law, naturally 
sincere and sanguine in temper, was moved with a hearty desire 
of protecting the pope firom that oppression to which he believed 
him exposed from the French monarch. Eager also to acquire 
that distinction in Europe to which his power and opulence en- 
titled him, he could not long remain neuter amid the noise of 
arms ; he was, therefore, induced to join that alliance, which 
the pope, Spain, and Venice, had formed against Louis. Fer- 
dinand saw his intemperate ardour, and made him the instru- 
ment of his own base ambition. 

This artful prince, who considered his close connexion with 
Henry only as the means of taking advantage of his inexpe- 
rience, advised him not to invade France by the way of Calais, 
where he himself should not have it in his power to assist him ; 
he exhorted him rather to send forces to Fontarabia, whence he 
could easily make a conquest of Guienne, a province in which it 
was imagined the English had still some adherents* He pro- 
mised to forward this conquest by the junction of a Spanish 

4 Guicciarclioi. 5 Spelm. Conoil. 
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army ; and so zealous did he seem to promote tfie interest of 
his son-in-law, that he even sent vessels to England, in order 
to transport the forces which Henry had levied for that purpose. 
But the marquis of Dorset, who commanded this army^ had 
no soorier landed in Guipuscoa, than Ferdinand sug^sted the 
necessity of Jirst subduing the kingdom of Navarre. 

The marquis refused to take any part in that enterprise, and 
therefore remained at Fontarabia. But so subtle was the con- 
trivance of Ferdinand, that the English army, even while it la^ 
in that situation, was aJmost as serviceable to his purpose, as if 
it had acted in conjunction with his own. It kept the French in 
awe, and prevented them from advancing to succour the king- 
dom of Navarre; so that the duke of Alva, having full leisure to 
conduct his operations, not only subdued the smaller towns, but 
reduced Pampeluna, the capital, and obliged John d' Albert, the 
sovereim, to take refuge in France. Dorset was obliged to re- 
turn to England, with an army diminished by want and sick- 
ness, without being able to effect any thing for the interests of 
his master ; and Henry, enraged at his ill success, was widi 
difficulty made sensible of the fraudulent conduct of the Spa- 
nbh prince^ 

These incidents were far from being unimportant; but events 
of still greater moment occurred in Italy. Thou^ the war 
which England waged against France brought no advantage to 
the former kingdom, it was' of much prejudice to the latter; and 
by obliging Louis to withdraw his forces from Italy, deprived 
him of the superiority which his arms, in the beginning of the 
campaign, had acquired in that countiy. Gaston de Foix, his 
nephew, had been entrusted with the command of die French 
forces ; and, at the age of twenty-three, exhibited, in a few 
months, such feats of military skill and valour as were sufficient 
to render illustrious the life of the oldest general. His career 
Anril 1 1 ^®"^^°^*^^ ^idi the famous battle of Ravenna; which^ 

^ * after a most obstinate dispute, he ^ned over the Spa- 
nish and papal armies. He perished when his victory was com- 
plete, and with him perished the fortune of the French arms in 
Italy. The Swiss who had now rendered themselves formidable 
by dieir bands of disciplined infantry, invaded the duchy of Mi- 
Im with a numerous army, and encouraged its inconstant inha- 
bitants to revolt from the dommion of France. Genoa followed 
the example of that duchy ; and Louis quickly lost his Italian 
conquests. Maximilian Sforza, the son of Ludovico, wbs re- 
instated in the possession of Milan ; and the Genoese recover- 
ed their independence^. 

The expulsion of the French gave great pleasure to the pope, 

6 Lord Herbert's Hist, of Henry VUI.— Polyd. Vii^. 7 Gulecitrdini. 
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the more particularly as he owed it to the Swiss, whom he had 
honoured with the title of Defenders of the Holy See^ and whose 
councils he hoped always to govern. He did not, however, long 
enjoy this satisfaction. He died suddenly, at an ad- \k\<\ 

vanced age, and was succeeded in the pontificate by '^^ ^' 
John of Medicis, son of the celebrated Lorenzo, who had govern- 
ed Tuscany with high reputation, and obtained the appellation 
of Father of the Muses. John took the name of Leo X* and 
proved one of the most illustrious pontiffs that ever sat on the 
papal throne. Humane, liberal, amible, the patron of art and 
genius^ he had a soul no less capable of forming ^eat designs 
than his predecessor ; and he was more delicate m employing 
means for the execution of them. By the negotiations of Leo, 
who adhered to the political system of Julius, Maximilian was 
detached from the French interest; and Henry VUL, notwith- 
standing his disappomtments in the former campaign, was still 
encouraged to prosecute his warlike measures against Louis^. 

To prevent disturbance from Scotiand, while the English 
arms should be employed on the continent, Henry despatched , 
an ambassador to James IV. his brother-in-law, with instnic- 
tions to adjust all disputes which had arisen between the two 
kingdoms. But the projected invasion of France roused the 
jealousy of the Scottish nation. The ancient league which 
subsisted between France and Scotland was esteemed the most 
sacred bond of connexion, and believed by the Scots to be 
essential to die preservation of their independence against a 
people so superior as the English. Henry's ambassador there- 
fore easily foresaw, though James still made professions of 
maintaining a neutrality, that a war with Scodand would in the 
end prove mevitable; and he gave warning of the danger to his 
master, who sent the earl of Surry to put the borders m a pos- 
ture of defence, and to resist the expected inroad of the enemy^. 

Thirsting for military fame, Henry invaded France by the 
way of Calais. But of all the allies, whose assistance he ex- 
pected, the Swiss alone fully performed their engagements. 
Maximilian, among otiiers, failed to perform his ; although he 
had received in advance a subsidy of a hundred thousand 
crowns. That he might make some atonement, however, for 
his breach of faith, he appeared in person in the Low Countries, 
and joined the English army with a small body of German and 
Flemish troops, that were useful in giving an example of disci- 
pline to Henry's new-levied forces. The emperor carried his 
condescension yet farther. He did not pretend, with so few 
men, to act as an auxiliary, but enlisted himself in the service of 

8 Goioclardiai.— Herbert. 9 Baohaiiaii.—Dnimmond.— Herbert 
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the English monarch ; wore the cross of St. George, and re- 
ceived a hundred crowns a day for the use of his table"*^. 

An emperor of Germany, serving under a king of England, 
and living by his bounty, was surely a spectacle truly extraor- 
dinary ; but Henry treated him with the highest respect, and he 
really directed all the operations of the war. The first enter- 
prise which they undertook was the siege of Terouenne, a town 
situated on the borders of Picardy. During the attack of this 

flace was fought the battle of Guinegate, where the cavalry of 
Vance fled at the first onset, and the duke of Longueville, 
Bussi d' Amboise, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers 
of distinction, were made prisoners. This action, or rather 
rout, is commonly called the Battle of Spurs; because the 
French on that occasion made greater use of their spurs than 
of their military weapons*'. 

After so considerable an advantage, Henry might have made 
incursions to the gates of Paris; but, instead of pushing his vic- 
tory, he returned to the siege. Terouenne was soon reduced; 
and the anxieties of the French were renewed with regard to 
the motions of the English. The Swiss, at the same time, had 
entered Burgundy with a formidable army; and the catholic 
king, though he had made a truce with Louis, seemed disposed 
to seize every advantage which fortune should present to him. 
While France was thus endangered, Louis knew not what 
course to follow, or where to place his safety : his troops were 
dismayed, and his ]>eople intimidated. But he profited by the 
blunders of his enemies. The Swiss allowed themselves to be 
seduced into a negotiation by Tremouille, governor of Burgun- 
dy, without inquiring whether he had any powers to treat : and 
that nobleman, who knew that his stipulations would be disa- 
vowed by his master, agreed to whatever they were pleased to 
demand, happy to free the realm from such dangerous invaders 
at the expense of a little money and many empty promises. 
Henry discovered no less ignorance in the conduct of war than 
the Swiss in negotiation. By the interested counsel of Maxi- 
milian, he laid siege to Toumay, which then belonged to France, 
and afforded the troops of that kingdom a passage into the heart 
of the Netherlands. Soon after the reductFon of this place, 
which was of no benefit to Henry, he was informed of the re- 
treat of the Swiss ; and as the season was now far advanced, he 
thought proper to return to England with the greater part of 
his army. Such, my dear Philip, was the issue of a campaign 
much boasted of by the English monarch ; but which, all cir- 
cumstances considered, was unprofitable, if not inglorious. 

10 Herbert. 1 1 Iltst. (Ju Chev. Bayard.— Mem. de Bhilai. 
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The success which attended the English arms in North Bri- 
tain was more decisive. James had crossed the Tweed with 
fifty thousand men ; but, instead of making a vigorous cam- 
paign, he wasted his time in the arms of a fair captive. His 
troops became dissatisfied, and began to be harassed by hunger; 
and as the jauthority of the prince was yet feeble among the 
Scots, and military discipline extremely lax, many of them re- 
tired from the camp. The earl of Surry, having collected a 
body of twenty-six thousand men, advanced to the hills of 
Cheviot; drew the Scots from their high station, by feigning to 
enter their country; and defeated them in the field of ^ g 
Flodden, where their king and the flower of his no- ^P ' ' 
bility were slain". — Henry, on this occasion, discovered a mind 
truly great and generous. Though an inviting opportunity was 
now offered him of extending his dominion over ,^, . 

the whole island, he took compassion on the help- 
less condition of his sister Margaret, and her infant son : and 
readily granted peace to Scotland, as soon as it was solicited. 

A general accommodation soon followed. Louis, dreading 
the event of another campaign, sued for peace. He renounced 
the council of Pisa, now transferred to Lyons ; and Leo grant- 
ed him absolution. Ferdinand the catholic renewed the truce 
with France ; and he and Maximilian entered into a treaty 
with Louis for the marriage of his daughter Renee to Charles, 
prince of Spain. Louis himself espoused the princess Mary 
of England, and agreed to pay her brother Henry a million of 
crowns. These two monarchs also entered into an alliance 
for their mutual defence'^. 

The French king thus rescued from his numerous difficul- 
ties, had the happiness of beholding once more his affairs in 
good jrder, and all Europe in tranquillity. But he enjoyed this 
happiness only for a short time. rLnchanted with the beauty 
and elegant accomplishments of his young queen, he forgot in 
her arms his advanced age, and was seduced into such a round 
of gaiety and pleasure as proved very unsuitable to his decli- 
ning health". He died about three months after j , - -. - 
the marriage, in his fifty-third year, and when he ' ' 
was meditating anew the conquest of Milan — which was left 
to immortalise the name, and swell the misfortunes, of his 
successor. 

13 Bachanan.— Dram mood .—Herbert* 13 Dd Tillet. 

U BrHDiome.— Eloge de Louis XII.— •* The good king," wys another writer, " for the 
" lake of his wife, totally altered his manner of living. Whereas before he used to dine at 
<* tight o^clock in the mormng-, he new did not tUne till noon. He had also been accttS" 
'< tomed to go to bed at oix in the evening, a^d he now frequently sat up till midnight.** 
{Bist, du Chev. Bayanl) Nothing ean mark more strongly than this parage the dMferenee 
betweeD the mode of li? ing in that and the prvtent age. 
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There is no perfection in human beings, my dear Philip, and 
consequently not in kings, whatever their flatterers may tell 
them; but few men, either princes or subjects, seem to have pos- 
sessed more social and benevolent virtues than fell to the share 
of Louis XII. He was universally beloved by the French: the 
populace and the nobility equally adored him, and unanimously 
called him their Father; a title with which he was particularly 
pleased, and which he made it the study of his life to deserve. 
He began his reign with abolishing many taxes; and at the time 
of his death, notwithstanding his wars and disasters, he had di- 
minished, by one half, the public burthens. His very misfor- 
tunes, or, in a political sense, his errors, endeared him to his 
subjects; for it was well known, that he might have maintained 
his conquests in Italy, if he would have levied larger sums upon 
his people. But his heart would not permit him to distress 
them: he esteemed any loss trivial, compared with that of tfieir 
affections. His moderation was no less remarkable than his 
humanity. When informed that some of his courtiers smiled 
at his economy, u hich they considered as too rigid, and that 
certain authors had taken the liberty to ridicule it in their wri- 
tings, he was by no means displeased. " I would rather/* 
replied he magnanimously, ** that my people should laugh at 
^* my parsimony, than weep at their own oppressions^'. 

15 Hilt, de LooU XII. pub. par llieod. Godefroj. 



LETTER LVII. 



The general View of Europe continued^ from the Aceession of 
Francis L to the Death of the Emperor Maximilian; inclu- 
ding the Rise of the Reformation in Germany. 

LOUIS XIL was succeeded by his son-in-law, Francis, 
count of Angouleme, whose military genius, it was foreseen, 
1515 ^^^'^ ^^^^ ^i^^u^b ^^^ P^c^ of Europe. Young> 
' * * brave, ambitious, and enterprising, he hnmediately 

turned his eyes towards Italy, as the scene of elory and of con- 
quest. His first object was the recovery of Milan. But before 
he commenced that expedition, he renewed the treaty which his 
predecessors had concluded with England, and having nothing 
to fear from Spain, where Ferdinand was on the verge of the 
grave, he marched towards the Alps, under pretence of defend- 
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ing his kingdom against the incursions of the Swiss. Informed 
of his real views, that warlike people had taken arms^ at the in- 
stigation of the pope, in order to protect Maximilian Sforza, 
duke of Milan. They took possession of all those passes in the 
Alps, through which they thought the French would enter Italy; 
and when they learned that Francis had made his way into Pied- 
mont by a secret route, they descended undismayed into the 
plain; and gallantly opposed themselves on foot to the heavy- 
armed cavalry of France. The two armies met at ^ jg 
Marignan, near Milan, where ensued one of the most ^ ' 
furious and obstinate battles mentioned in the history of modern 
time. The action began towards evening: night parted the com- 
batants : but, the next morning, the Swiss renewed the attack 
with unabated ardour, and it required all the heroic valour of 
Francis to inspire his troops with courage sufficient to resist the 
shock. The Swiss, though at last disordered by the cavalry, 
and galled by the cannon, long kept their ground; and did nol 
retire till they had lost upwards 6[ twelve tlKHisand of their best 
troops, about one half of their whole number. The loss of the 
French was very considerate : twenty diousand men are said 
to have fallen on both sides ; and the old man^l Trivulzio 
who had been present at eighteen pitched battles^ used to de- 
clare, that in comparison of the battle of Marignan every other 
engagement he had seen was but the play of children^ but that 
this was a combat ofheroesK 

The surrender of the city of Milan, and rfie conquest of the 
whole duchy, were the consequences of this victory. Maximi- 
lian Sforza resigned his claim, in consideration of a pension ; 
and Francis, having concluded a treaty with the pope and with 
the Swiss, returned into France, leaving to Cli»rles duke of 
Bourbon die government of his Italian dominion^. 

The success and glory of the young monarch be^n to excite 
jealousy in the breast of the old emperor Maximilian ; nor was 
the rapid progress of Francis, though in so distant a country, 
regarded with indifference even by me kingofEng;land. Hen- 
ry despatched a minister to the court of Vienna, with secret or- 
ders to propose certain payments to the emperor: and Maximi- 
lian^ who was ever ready to embrace any overture to excite 
fresh troubles, and always necessitous^ immediately , - , ^ 

Invaded Italy with a considerable army. But being ^' * 
repulsed before Milan by the French garrison, and hearing that 
twelve thousand Swiss were advancing to its relief, he retired 
hastily into Germany ; made peace with France and with Ve- 
nice ; ceded Verona to that republic for a sum of money ; and 

1 Mem. de Flearaoges. S Gaiccitrdtoi.— Meseniy. 
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thus excluded himself, in some measure, from future access 
into Italy^ 

This peace, which restored universal tranquillity to flurope, 
Jan 23 ^^® preceded by the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and the succession of his grandson Charles to his ex- 
tensive dominions ; an event which had long been looked for, 
and from which the raost important consequences were expect- 
ed, Charles, who had hitherto resided in the Low Countries, 
which he governed as heir of the house of Burgupdy, was now 
near the full age of sixteen, and possessed a recollection and 
sedateness much above his years ; but his genius had yet given 
no indication of that superiority which its maturer state dis- 
played. That capacious and decisive judgment, which after- 
wards directed so ably the affairs of a vast empire, was left to 
be discovered by those great events to which it gave birth, and 
those occasions which rendered it necessary. At present there 
was little call for it. 

Cardinal Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, had been appointed 
sole regent of Castile till the arrival of Charles. This prelate, 
who united the abilities of a great statesman with the abject 
devotion of a superstitious monk, and the magnificence of a 
prime minister with the austerity of a mendicant, maintained or- 
der and tranauillity in Spain, notwithstanding the discontents of 
turbulent^and high-spirited nobles- When they disputed his 
right to the regency, he coolly showed them the testament of 
Ferdinand, and the ratification of that deed by Charles; but these 
not satisfying them, and arguments proving ineffectual, he led 
them insensibly towards a balcony, whence they had a view of 
a large body of troops under arms, and a formidable train of 
artillery. " Behold,'^ said the cardinal, raising his voice, and 
extending his arm, ** the powers which I have received from 
his catholic majesty : by these I govern Castile, and will govern 

1517 ^^' ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^f>9 yp^^ master and mine, shall come 
* and take possession of his realm.'^ A declaration 
so bold and determined silenced all opposition^. 

The fate of this minister merits our attention, though not im- 
mediately connected with the line of general history. The young 
king was received with universal acclamations of joy ; but Xi- 
menes found little cause to rejoice. He was seized with a vio- 
lent disorder, supposed to be the effect of poison ; and when he 
recovered, Charles, prejudiced against him by the Spanish 
grandees and his Flemish courtiers, slighted his advice, and 
meanly suffered him to sink into neglect. The cardinal did not 
bear this treatment with his usual firmness of spirit. He expect^ 

3 Gnioemrdlni. 4 Fleehier. Vie de Xiroen. 
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ed a more grateful return from a prince, to whom he delivered a 
kingdom far more flourishing than it had been in any former 
age, and authority more extensive and better established than the 
most illustrious of his ancestors had ever possessed. Conscious 
of his own integrity and merit, he could not refrain from giving 
vent, at times, to indignation and complaint. He lamented the 
fate of his country, and foretold the calamities to which it would 
be exposed from the insolence, the rapacity, and the ignorance 
of strangers. These feelings agitated the soul of Ximenes, 
when he received a letter from the king, dismissing him from 
his councils, under pretence of relieving his age from that bur- 
then which he had so long and so ably sustained. This epistle 
proved fatal to the minister. His haughty mind could not en- 
dure disgrace, nor his generous heart the stings of ingratitude : 
he expired a few hours after he had perused the letter*. 

While Charles was taking possession of the throne of Spain, 
in consequence of the death of one grandfather, another was 
endeavouring to obtain for him the imperial crown. With this 
view, Maximilian assembled a diet at Augsburg, where he strove 
to gam the favour of the electors by many acts of be- . j. 1518 
neficence, in order to engage them to choose that ' * 
young prince as his successor. But Maximilian himself having 
never been crowned by the pope, a ceremony deemed essential 
in that age, as well as the preceding,, he was considered only as 
king of the Romans, or emperor elect : and no example occur- 
ring in history of any person being chosen successor to a king 
of the Romans, the Germans, ever tenacious of their forms, 
obstinately refused to confer upon Charles a dignity which was 
unknown to their constitution^. 

But the diet of Au^burg had other employment. Thither 
was summoned Martm Luther, for ^^ propagating new and dan< 
;gerous opinions.'^ These opinions, my dear Philip, were the 
first principles of the Reformation, which soon diffused them- 
selves through Germany, which were afterwards embraced by 
so many nations, and which separated one half of Europe from 
the Romish church. Of the origin of this great schism some ac- 
count will be necessary ; for, although I would by no means en- 
gage you in theological disputes, you ought to know the grounds 
of a controversy, which produced so remarkable a revolution in 
the creeds and ceremonies of Christians, that you may be the 
better enabled to judgeof itsefiects upon society, upon industry, 
literature, policy, and morals. In that light only I mean to con- 
sider it : the road to heaven I leave to heavenly directors. 

In the course of these Letters I have had occasion to observe 
the rise of the pope's spiritual power, as well as of his temporal 

3 MtrtoUi«r, Vie de XimeD.— Bftudier, Hut. de Ximeo. 6 Barre, tome ti. 
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dominions ; to trace the progress, and to remark the abuses of 
each. A repetition here woiSd therefore be unnecessary. The 
spiritual despotism of Gregory VII. — the temporal tyranny of 
Alexander V 1. — ^and the bloody ambition of Julius II. — make 
too strong an impression on the mind to be soon efiaced. After 
that enormous privilege which the Roman pontiffs assumed of 
disposing of crowns, and releasing nations from their oaths of 
allegiance, the most pernicious to society was that of absolving 
individuals from the ties of moral duty. This dangerous pow- 
er, or one equivalent to it, the pope claimed as the successor of 
St. Peter, and the keeper of the spiritual treasury of the church, 
supposed to contain the superabundant good works of the saints, 
together with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ. Out of this 
inexhaustible storehouse, his holiness might retail, at pleasure, 
particular portions to those who were deficient. He assumed in 
short, and directly exercised, the right of pardoning sins; 
which was, in other words, granting a permission to commit 
them ; for, if it is known, as had long been the case in the Ro- 
mish church, at what price the punishment of any crime may 
be bought off, the encouragement to vice is the same as if a 
dispensation had been granted beforehand ; and even that was 
frequently allowed. 

The influence of such indulgences upon morals may easily be 
imagined; especially in ages when superstition had silenced the 
voice of conscience, and reason was bewildered in Gothic dark- 
ness ; when the church had provided numerous sanctuaries, 
which not only screened from the arm of the civil magistrate, 
persons guilty of the greatest enormities, but often enabled 
them to live in affluence. Yet that great historian and profound 
philosopher, Mr. Hume, has endeavoured to prove, that the 
protestant writers err in supposing that a dissolution of morals 
should ensue, ** because a man could purchase for a shiling an 
indulgence for the most enormous and unheard of crimes'' !'^ 
But yon, I hope, will think otherwise, when you have duly 
weighed the foregoing considerations. 

Mr. Hume seems here to have forgotten that all men are not 
philosophers ; or, blinded by the love of paradox, to have lost 
sight of common sense. He seems even to have lost sight of 
his argument ; for he adds, that "after these indulgences, there 
still remained hell-fire, the civil magistrate, and the remorses 
of conscience,'' to awe mankind to their duty. Now the first 
assertion is literally false ; for the very words of an indulgence 
imported, that it restored the individual "to that innocence, 
and purity which he possessed at baptism :'' and, according to 
the doctrine of the Roman church, the infant is then fit for hea- 

7 Hist, of Engiand, \t)1. ir. note A. 
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ven. But tfie indulgence did not stop here : it concluded thus, 
** so that when you die, the^ gates of punishment shall be shut, 
and the gates of the paradise of delight shall be opened*.'^ — 
The terror of the civil magistrate could be very small, when, as 
I have already observed, the church afforded shelter to every 
criminal that sought her sanctuaries, and took into her bosom 
the whole body of the clergy. Conscience, indeed — ^so often 
represented by this doubting sage as an erring guide, as a prin- 
ciple superinduced and local — could not be ranished from the 
human breast; but its voice, if not entirely silenced by super- 
stition, was too feeble to be heard by the self-deluding and 
head-strong passions of man, when flattered by the hope, or 
encouraged by the assurance, of a papal indulgence. 

These indulgencies, or plenary pardons, of which I have been 
led insensibly to speak, and which not only served as a re mis- 
sion of sins to the living, but as a release to the dead from the 
pains of purgatory, were first invented by Urban II. as a re- 
compense for those who engaged in the wild expeditions to the 
Holy Land. They were afterwards granted to such as contri- 
buted money for that or any other pious purpose : and the sums 
so raised were frequently diverted to other uses. They were 
employed to swell the state, to furnish the luxuries, or accom- 
plish the ambitious enterprises of the popes. John XXIL re- 
duced this spiritual traffic into a system : and Leo X., the great 
patron of arts and letters, having exhausted the papal treasury 
m rewards to men of e:enius, in magnificent works, and expen- 
^ve pleasures, thought that he might attempt, without danger, 
Aose pious frauds which had been so successfully practised by 
Ae most Ignorant of his predecessors : Leo published a general 
sale of indulgences. 

If any thing could apologise for a religious cheat that tends 
to the subversion of morals, Leo's apology was ready. He was 
engaged in the completion of that suburb temple, St Peter's' 
church, founded by his predecessor ; and the Turks were pre- 
paring to enter Germany. He had no occasion to forge pretences 
for this extension of papal authority. But Leo, thougn a polite 
scholar, and a fine gentleman^ was but a pitiful pope. Liberal 
minded himself, and surrounded by men of liberal minds, he 
did not foresee that the lai^p of knowledge, which he held up 
Id mankind, would light them to the abode of Superstition; 
would show them her errors, her impostures, her usurpations^ 
and their own slavish condition. He did not reflect that imposi- 
tions employed with success in one age may prove dangerous 
experiments in another. Buthehad soon occasion to remember it. 

8 Seckemt, Commeiit. lib. L— Robertaoa't Hiit. of GtiuiM Y . book li. 
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The abuse of the sale of incfulgences in Germany » where they 
were publicly retailed in ale-houses, and where the produce of 
particular districts was farmed out, in the manner of a toll or 
custom, awakened the indignation of Martin Luther, an Augus- 
tine friar, and professor of theology in the university of Witten- 
berg. Luther was also incensed, it is said, because the privile^ 
of vending this spiritual merchandise had been taken from his 
order, and given to the Dominicans. Be that as it may, he 
wrote and preached against indulgences. His writings were 
read with avidity, and his discourses were listened to with ad- 
miration. He appealed to reason and scripture, for the truth of 
his arguments, not to the decision of counsels or of popes. A 
comer of the veil was now happily lifted. The people ever fond 
of Judging for themselves (and in matters which concern them- 
selves only, they have an undoubted right), flattered by this ap- 
peal, began to call in question that authority which they had 
formerly reverenced, which they had blindly adored ; and Lu- 
tfier, emboldened by success, extended his views, and ventured 
to declaim against other abuses. From abuses he proceeded to 
usurpations; from usurpations to errors; and from one error to 
another, till the whole fabric of the Romish church began to 
totter. 

Alarmed at the progress of this daring innovator, Leo had 
summoned him to answer for hb doctrines at Rome. But tiiat 
citation was remitted at the intercession of Frederic the Wise, 
elector of Saxony, who had hitherto protected Luther ; and his 
cause was ordered to be tried in Germany, by cardinal Caietan, 
a Dominican, eminent for scholastic learning, and the pope's 
legate at the imperial court. For this purpose, among others, 
Caietan attended the diet at Augsburg ; and thither Luther re- 
paired without hesitation, after having obtained the emperor's 
safe conduct, though he had good reason to decline a judge cho- 
sen from among his avowed adversaries. The cardinal received 
him with decent respect, and endeavoured at first to gain him 
by gentle treatment; but finding him firm in his principles, and 
thinking it beneath the dignity of his station to enter into any 
formal dispute, he required him, by virtue of the apostolic pow- 
ers, with which he was invested, to retract his errors (without 
shewing that they were such), and to abstain, for the future, 
from the publication of new and dangerous opinions. Luther, 
who had flattered himself with a hearing, and hoped to distin- 
guish himself in a dispute with so able a prelate, was mortified 
at this arbitrary mode of proceeding ; but his native intrepidity 
of mind did not forsake him. He boldly replied, that he could 
not, with a safe conscience, renounce opinions which he believed 
to be true ; but offered to submit the whole controversy to the 
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judgment of the learned, naming several universities. This 
offer was rejected by Caietan, who still insisted upon a simple 
recantation ; and Luther, by the advice of his friends, after ap- 
pealing to a general council, secretly withdrew from Augsburg^ 
and returned into Saxony*. The progress of this extraordina- 
ry man, and of that reformation to which he gave birth, I shall 
afterwards have occasion to trace. 

The diet of Augsburg was soon followed by the death of Maxi- 
milian. This event was, in itself, of little moment, j -g , -,g 
as that prince had, for some years, ceased to be of * ' 
any consequence ; but as it left vacant the first station among 
Christian princes, of which two great monarchs were equally 
ambitious, it became memorable by its effects. It gave rise to a 
competition, and awakened a jealousy, which threw all Europe 
into agitation : it broke that profound peace which then reigned 
in Christendom, and excited wars more general, and more mis- 
chievously durable, than any which modem times had beheld. 
But, before we enter on that interestmg asra, I must carry for- 
ward the Progress of Society ; notice the improvement in arts 
and in letters ; and exhibit some account of those great naval 
discoveries which produced so important a revolution in the 
commercial world, and gave to Europe a new continent while 
religion and ambition were depopulating the old. Meanwhile it 
will be proper to remark, that, during the reign of Maximilian, 
Germany was divided into circles, in each of which a provincial 
and particular jurisdiction was established, to supply the place of 
a public and common tribunal. In this reign also was instituted 
the Imperial Chamber, composed of judges nominated pardy by 
the emperor, pardy by the several states, and invested with au- 
thority for the final decision of all differences among the mem- 
bers of the Germanic body. The Aulic Council too, which takes 
cognisance of all feudal cases, and such as belong to the empe- 
rors immediate jurisdiction, received under this prince a new 
form*^ By these regulations, order was given to that confused 
government, and some degree of vigour restored to the imperial 
authority. 

Sleid. Hist. Refbntt.»RoberUODy nbi. tap. 10 Outt. De Paoe Pabliea Imperii. 
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LETTER LVIIL 

Of the Progress of Society in Europe^from the Beginning of the 
Fourteenth to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century, with a 
retrospective View of the Revived of Letters. 

WE have already, my dear Philip, traced the progress of 
society to the beginning of the fourteenth century. We have 
seen corporation charters granted ; civil communities formed ; 
and the great body of the people, released from that servitude 
under which they had so long groaned, applying themselves to 
trade and industry. We have also seen universities generally 
established; the study of the Roman law introducing; a more per- 
fect system of jurisprudence ; an acquaintance with the learned 
languages awakening an ambition of literary merit ; manners 
taking a more liberal turn ; and commerce beginning to circu^ 
late the conveniences of life. But society had still many ad- 
vances to make, before it reached that state of refinement in 
which we now behold it, or which it had attained under the 
pontificate of Leo X. 

These advances it is now our business to trace. By the way, 
however, I must remind you, that, in the course of the general 
narrative,! have taken occasion to notice the progress of socie^ 
with respect to the command of national force; the vigotir which 
government acquired, by the increase of the royal authority; the 
alterations which took place in the art of war, in consequence of 
the invention of gunpowder; the establishment of standing ar- 
mies, and the supplies necessaiy for the support of such a body 
of men. I have also had occasion to mention the new system 
adopted by princes, for national defence and safety, by main- 
taining a balance of political power, and the means by which 
that system was perfected. I shall, therefore, devote this let- 
ter solely to such objects as cannot come within the line of 
general histoid : the progress of manners, of arts, and of polite 
literature. The sciences, as since cultivated, were not yet 
known. True philosophy belotigs to a more modem aera. 

Mankind are no sooner in possession of the conveniences of 
, life, than they begin to aim at its elegancies. About the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, such a taste became gene- 
ral in Europe. The Italian cities, which had early acquired li- 
berty, and obtained municipal charters, carried on at that time 
a flourishing trade with India, through die ports of the Red Sea. 
They introduced into their own county manufactures of various 
kindisy and carried them on with great ingenuity and vigour. In 
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the manufacture of silk, in particular, they made so rapid a 
progress, that, about the middle of that century, a thousand 
citizens of Genoa appeared in one procession, clad in silk robes. 
They attempted new arts ; among which may be numbered, 
the art of taking impressions from engravings on plates of cop- 
per, the manufacture of crystal j^lass for mirrors, of paper from 
linen rags, and of earthen ware m imitation of porcelain. And 
they imported from warmer climates the art of raising several 
natural productions (formerly unknown in Europe), which now 
furnish the materials of a lucrative and extended commerce ; 
particularly the culture of silk, and the plantatiori of the sugar 
cane. Originally the produce of Asia, and esteemed peculiar 
to the East, the sugar cane was transplanted from the Greek 
islands into Sicily, thence into Italy, afterward into Spain and 
Portugal, and at length into the newly discovered islands in the 
Western Ocean*. 

The discovery of those islands, and also of the American 
continent, was the effect of another modem invention, namely, 
the mariner's compass ; which, by rendering navigation at 
once more secure and more adventurous, facilitated the inter- 
course between remote nations, and may be said to have 
brought them nearer to each other. 

But the orogress of navigation, and the discoveries to which 
it gave birth, demand a particular letter. Yet here I must ob- 
serve, that commerce, during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen« 
turies, was by no means confined to the Italian states* Flan- 
ders had long been as famous for the manufacture of linen and 
woollen clpths, as Ital^ was for that of silk. All the wool of 
England, before the reign of Edward Ill.t except a small quan- 
tity wrought into coarse cloths for home consumption, was sold 
to the Flemings or Lombards, but chiefly to the former, and ma- 
nufactured by them ; and it was not till the middle of the fif- 
teenth centur}' (so slow were our ancestors in availing them- 
selves of their natural commercial advantages!) that the Eng- 
lish were capable of fabricating cloth for foreign markets. 
Bruges was at once the sta|de for English wool, for the woollen 
and linen manufactures of the Netherlands, for the naval stores 
and other bulky commodities of the North, and for the preci- 
ous commodities of the East, as well as domestic productions, 
carried thitiier by die Italian states'. It was the greatest em- 
porium in Europe. 

Nothing so much advances society as an intercourse with 
singers. In proportion as commerce made its way into tlie 
different countries of Europe, they successively turned their at- 
tention to those objects, and adopted those manners which oc- 

1 Gaieeiftrdini, ]>e8crit. de Piesi BmiI 8 Ibid.^AiiierfOo'i Hiit. of Commerce, vol. i. 
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cupy and distinguish polished nations. Accordingly we find 
the Italians and Flemings taking the lead in the liberal as well 
as in the commercial arts, and exhibiting the first examples of 
cultivated life. 

Painting and architecture revived in Italy toward the close of 
the thirteenth century. They continued to make rapid progress 
under different masters, and were both carried to perfection du- 
ring the period under review. Tapestry, then in high estima- 
tion, had long been manufactured with the greatest ingenuity in 
the Low Countries ; and the Flemings, in their turn, became 
painters and architects, before the rest of Europe were furnish- 
ed with the necessary arts. Ghent and Bruges, Venice and 
Genoa, were splendid cities, adorned with stately buildings, 
while the inhabitants of London and Paris lived in wretched 
cottages, without even a chimney to carry up the smoke. The 
fire was made on the ground in the middle of the apartment, 
and all the family sat round it, like the Laplanders in their 
huts'. This rude method of building and living continued to 
be common in considerable towns, both in France and Eng- 
land, as late as the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Learning and politeness are supposed to keep pace with each 
other. But this observation seems to have been made without 
due attention, to have been formed into a maxim by some dog- 
matist, and implicitly adopted by succeeding writers ; for, if it 
be applied to the abstract sciences, it seems equally void of foun- 
dation, whether we consider the fact itself, the nature of those 
sciences, or the manners of the iiterati in different ages. Polite- 
ness arises from the habits of social life, and the intercourse of 
men and of nations ; it is therefore more likely to accompany 
commerce than learning. But it must be allowed, that manners 
receive their last polish from works of imagination and senti- 
ment, which soften the mind by pictures of natural and moral 
beau^, and dispose it to tenderness and social affection. 

These reflections, my dear Philip, naturally lead us to die 
most curious and interesting inquiries — ^the revival of letters, 
and the progress of genius and manners. The method in which 
you now study history does not permit me to treat those subjects 
so fully as their importance may seem to require; yet I will 
take care to omit nothing essential for a gentleman to know, 
while I studiously avoid every thing that belongs to the mere an- 
tiquary. An attempt to trace with critical minuteness, through 
dark and ignorant ages, the obscure sources of refinement, is 
like travelling over barren mountains and uninhabited deserts 
in search of the remote fountain of the Nile^ instead of contem- 
plating the accumulated majesty of that river, when, gready 

3 Enamua.— Holiothed. 
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bountiful, its mysterious waters shed health and plenty over an 
extensive kingdom, and furnish the means of an enriching com- 
merce, which feeds and employs millions, and calls forth every 
power of the mind, and cherishes every virtue of the heart. 

The first permanent step towards the revival of letters in Eu- 
rope was the erection of schools under lay preceptors. Alfred 
and Charlemagne, those early luminaries of the modem world, 
had shed a temporary lustre over the ages in which they lived. 
They had encouraged learning both by their example and pa* 
tronage, and some gleams of genius began to break forth ; but 
the promising dawn did not arrive at perfect day. The schools 
erected by these great monarchs were confined to the churches 
and monasteries, and monks were almost the only instructors 
of youth. The contracted ideas of such men, partly arismg from 
their mode of life, partly from their religious opinions, rendered 
them utterly unfit for the communication of liberal knowledge* 
Science, in their hands, degenerated into a barbarous jargon, 
and genius again sunk in the gloom of superstition. A long 
night of ignorance succeeded. Learning was considered as 
dimgerous to true piety, and darkness was necessary to hide the 
usurpations of the clergy, M'ho were then exalting themselves on 
the ruins of the civil power. The ancient poets and orators were 
represented as seducers to the path of destruction. Virgil and 
Horace were the pimps of hell, Ovid a lecherous ^nd, and Ci- 
cero a vain declaimer, impiously elate with the talent of hea- 
thenish reasoning. Aristotle's logic alone was recommended, 
because it was found capable of involving the simplest argu- 
ments, and perplexing the plainest truths. It became the uni- 
versal science : and Europe, for two centuries, produced no 
composition that can afford pleasure to a classical reader. Incre- 
dible legends, unedify ing homilies, and trite expositions of scrip- 
ture^ were the only labours of the learned during that dark pe- 
riod. But the gloon%at last began to disappear, and the sceptre 
of knowledge was wrested from the hand of Superstition. Se- 
veral enlightened persons among the laity, who had studied 
under the Arabs in Spain, undertook the education of youth 
about the beginning of the eleventh century, in the chief cities 
of Italy; and afterward in those of France, England, and Ger- 
many. Instruction was communicated in a more rational man- 
ner : more numerous and more useful branches of science were 
taught; a taste for ancient literature revived; and some Latin 
poems were written, before the close of the twelfth century, not 
unworthy of the latter times of the Rom.in empire*. 

The human soul during this period seems to have roused it- 
self as from a lethargy. The same enthusiasm which prompted 

A Warton'ii Hiat. offingliah Poetry, toI i. 
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one set of men to signalise their valour in the Holy Land, in- 
spired another with the ardour of transmitting to posterity the 
gallant actions of the former, and of animating the zeal of those 
pious warriors, by the fabulous adventures of former Christian 
heroes. These performances were composed in verse ; and 
!)everal of them with much elegance, and no small degree of 
imagination. But many bars were yet in the way of literary 
refinement. The taste of the age was too rude to relish the 
beauties of classical composition : the Latin language, in which 
all science was conveyed, was but imperfectly known to the 
bulk of readers; and the scarcity of parchment, together with 
the expense of transcribing, rendered books so extremely dear, 
as to be only within the reach of a few. Learning, however, 
continued to advance, in spite' of every obstruction ; and the 
invention of paper in the fourteenth century, and dT printing 
about the middle of the fifteenth, rendered knowledge so gene- 
ral in less than a century after, rtiat Italy began to compare, in 
arts and in letters, her modem with her ancient state, and to 
contrast the age of Leo X. with that of the second Ca&sar. 

In the mean time, an extraordinary revolution had taken 
place in the empire of Genius, introduced by one no less re- 
markable in the system of manners. Women, among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, seem to have been considered merely 
as objects of sensuality, or of domestic convenience. They were 
devoted to a state of seclusion and obscurity, had few attentions 
offered them, and were permitted to take as litde share in die 
conversation as in the general commerce of life. But the Gothic 
nations had no sooner settled themselves in the provinces of the 
Roman empire, than the female character began to assume new 
consequence. Those fierce barbarians, who seeitied to thirst 
only for blood, who involved in one undistinguished ruin the 
monuments of ancient grandeur and ancient ingenuity, and who 
devoted to the flames the knowledge of ages, always forbore to 
offer any violence to the women. They brought with them 
that respectful gallantry which had power to restrain even their 
savage ferocity ; and they introduced into the west of Europe a 
generosity of sentiment, and a complaisance towards the ladies, 
to which the most polished nations of antiquity were strangers. 

These sentiments of generous gallantry were fostered by the 
institution of chivalry, which lifted woman yet higher in the 
scale of life. Instead of being nobody in society, she became its 
primum mobile. Every knight devoting himself to danger, de- 
clared himself the humble servant of some lady, who was gene- 
rally the object of his love. Her honour was supposed to be in- 
timately connected with his, and her smile was the reward of his 
valour: for her he attacked, for her he defended, and for her he 
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shed his blood. Courage, animated by so powerful a motive, 
lost sight of every thing but enterprise. Incredible toils were 
cheerfully endured; incredibly actions were performed; and the 
boldest inventions of fiction were more than realised. The ef- 
fect was reciprocal. Women, proud of their influence, became 
worthy of the heroism they had inspired ; they were not to be 
approached but by the high-minded and the brave : and men, 
in those gallant times, could only hope to be admitted to the 
bosom of the chaste fair, after having proved their fidelity and 
affection by years of perseverance and of peril. 

A similar change took place in die operations of war. The 
perfect hero of antiquity was superior to fear ; but he made use 
of every artifice to annoy his enemy : impelled by animosity 
and hostile passion, like thp savage in the American woods, he 
was only anxious of attaining his end, without regard whether 
fraud or force were the means. But the true knight or modem 
hero of the middle ages, who seemed to have had, in all his ren- 
counters, his eye fixed on the judicial combat, or Judgment of 
God, despised stratagem as much as he courted danger. He dis- 
dained to take advantage of his enemy ; he desired only to see 
him, and to combat him upon equal terms, trusting that Heaven 
would interpose in behalf of the just : and as he professed only 
to vindicate the cause of religion, of injured beauty, or oppress* 
ed innocence, he was confirmed in this enthusiastic opinion t^ 
Iiis own heated imagination. Strongly persuaded that the deci- 
sion must be in his favour, he fought as if under the influence 
of divine inspiration rather than of military ardour.' Thus the 
system of chivalry blended the heroic and sanctified characters^ 
united devotion and valour, zeal and gallantry. 

From these new manners arose a new species of composition; 
namely, the romance, or modem heroic fable. It was originally 
written in- verse, and, by giving a new direction to genius, ba- 
nished for a time that vein of ancient poetry whicH had been 
eultjvated with success during the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries. Modern poetry, however, lost nothing by this relapse^ 
Had classical taste and judgment been so early established^ 
imagination must have suffered : truth and reason, as an inge- 
nious writer observes, would have chased before their timo 
those visions of illusive fancy which delight to hover on the 
gloom of superstition, and which form so considerable a part 
of our polite literature. We should still have been strangers 
to the beautiful extravagances of romantic fabling. 

This new species of composition took its rise in the thirteenth 
century, among the Troubadours, or minstrels of Provence; and 

S Mem. tar I'AncieDne ChenUrie, mt M. dt U Crorne de St. Palafe. 
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was originally written in the Provencal dialect, then the most 
[Polished and prevalent of any modern tongue. These Trouba- 
dours, who seem to have been the lineal successors of the scalds 
or bards, had followed in crowds to the Holy Land the princes 
and nobles by whom they were patronised. They had seen the 
riches and splendour of oriental cities, and the pomp of oriental 
princes ; they had beheld the greatest scene of war that modem 
times had yet exhibited. They had seen the combined armies of 
Europe and of Asia encamp in the plains of Palestine ; they 
had also seen them engage, i heir imagination was inflamed by 
the sumptuous equipages, gorgeous banners, armorial insignia, 
and grand pavilions, in which the champions of the cross strove 
to excel each other ; but still more by the enthusiastic valour of 
the combatants. They had seen many wonderful things, and 
heard many marvellous tales ; and they gave to the whole, on 
their return, the colouring of poetic fancy, heightened by all 
the exaggerations of Asiatic imagery, and filled with all the ex- 
travagancies of Asiatic fiction*. 

The ignorance and credulity of the age, the superstitious ven- 
eratbn paid to the heroes of the crusades, the dreadful ideas form- 
ed of the infidels, and the distance of country, made the wildest 
conceptions of the poet be received with all the avidity of truth. 
The romantic became the favourite mode of composition ; and 
as every kingdom in Europe had its valorous knights, every 
kingdom soon had its romances : and every romance was near- 
ly the same. Whether the scene was laid in ancient or in mo- 
dem times, in Spain or in Syria, the same set of ideal beings 
were introduced, the same kind of plot was pursued, and the 
same manners were painted. A lady miraculously fair and 
chaste, and a knight more than humanly brave and constant, 
encountering monsters, and resisting the allurements of en- 
chantresses, form the ground-^work of all those unnatural com- 
positions. 

Modern poetry, however, did not long remain in this rude 
state. The romance, which had its rise in the manners of thi- 
valry, and which rendered them still more romantic, fell into 
disrepute as soon as those manners began to decline. It was 
succeeded by the allegorical tale: in which the virtues and vices, 
appetites and passions, took the place of human beings, and were 
made subservient to the design of the poet This shadowy pro- 
duction was followed by the Italian epic ; which, like the heroic 
poem of the Greeks, consists of a compound of mortal, immor- 

6 Anumg th«te may be mimbered d warfi, ^anu, di^agont, and neeromancert ; but I an 
unwiUiDg to give ap to the Eait, with a certain learned critic, (he honoar ot' die beautiful 
lovenuoii offaiiies. 8m Warton'k Hut. ot'finglith Poetry, Tok i. 
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tal and allegorical personages. Dante^ AriostOi and Tasso^ are 
supposed to have carried it to perfection. 

Dan^, the father of Italian poetry^ flourished in the begin- 
ing of the fourteenth century. His Inferno^ though full of ex- 
travagances, is one of the greatest efforts of human genius. 
No poem, ancient or modern, affords more striking instances 
of the true sublime and true pathetic^. He was succeeded by 
Petnirca and Boccaccio, who perfected the Italian language. 

Petrarca was the first niodem poet who wrote with classical 
elegance and purity. He appears to have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the beauties of the ancients, and to have studied 
their graces. His Canzon% or lyric pieces, have often all the 
ease of Horace, and all the delicacy of Tibullus. In many of 
them, however, we discover a degree of that puerile conceit or 
affectation of wit, that perpetual effort to say something bril- 
liant, which seems inseparable from Italian poetry ; and the 
Platonic ideas with which all his passionate writings abound, 
though admired by his countrymen as a decent veil to love, give 
to his celebrated sonnets to Laura too much the air of hymns to 
a divinity, to interest the human heart. His elegy on the death 
of that lady, whose story is well known, has been deservedly 
admired. It partakes of the faults and of the beauties of all his 
compositions, as will appear from the following lines, translated 
by sir William Jones in the true spirit of the original : 

(' Go, plaintive breeze, to I^ura's flow'ry bier 

** Heave the warm tigh, and shed Che tender tear. 

« There to the awrul shade due homaee pay, 

'* And Mftly thus addreu the saered olay : 

<< Say, envied earth, thHt <tott thoae eharma ipfold, 

*• Wherfe are those cheeks, and where those lock>of fcold ? 

«' Where are tlioae eyes, which otl the muse ha» sang ? 

" Wher« (hose sweet Upa, and that enchanting: toogue ? 

** Ve radiant tresses, and thou nectarM un'iW, 

« Ye looka that rn igbt the melting tkita b«gaile, 

«« You robti^d mj loal of reat, ray eyes o'tieep, ' 

•• You taught rae how to love, And hor to weep ! 

7 Since the firat publication of this work, Mr. Hayley has given to the world an Eetay m 
Epic Poetry; a performance which abounds wifh good sense and. sound criticism. And I 
a«i hapvy loiiod my opiaion of the higher lti»Aan poets supported by the suftingf of an au- 
thor, who possesses so larg»» a share oT puW^o favour. Ho thus concludes the character of 
Ihcbtjb, after judiciously obsc'rving, that h«r raiied to epic ffrnp hu tmUve ttngue .• 

« « Unequal spirit ! in tAy various strain , 

•< With all their mDaeoer, light and darknCM reigo ; 

** In thy strange verse and wayward theme, alike, 

'• New forms oT beauty and disorder strike ; 

<* Bztrcmes of harmony and discord dwell, . 

" The seraph's music and the demon's yell ! 

«< The patient reader, to thy merit just, 

« Willi transport glowB, and shudders with disgust. 

(< Thy failings sprmg from thy disastroua time ; 

« Thy stroDger beauties from a soul sublime, 

'* Whose vigour bursts, like the volcano's flame, 

** From central darkneia to the sphere of fan.e." 

Ktamf on Epic Poetry , Kpist. ill. 
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Boccaccio has great and various merit. He is chiefly known 
as a prose writer ; and his prose compositions are superior, in 
purity of diction, to those of any other Italian anther. But if 
his modesty had not led him to commit to the flames his poe- 
tical performances, from an apprehension of their inferiority to 
those of his master Petrarca, he mi^t possibly have appeared 
no less considerable as a poet. One piece, which paternal 
tenderness preserved, and three more that escaped die general 
ruin, give reason for this opinion. The favourite piece is entitled 
the Theseid; and although, like all the poems of that age, it 
confounds ancient and modem manners, time and ceremonies, 
it possesses so many native beauties as to leave criticism only 
room for admiration. It is of the heroic kind ; and the fable is 
better constructed, and filled with more interesting incidents, 
than that of any other Italian poem of the same period*. It 
has been rendered into English, with alterations and additions 
by Chaucer, under the name of the Knights TaU ; and, as 
modernised by Dryden, is perhaps the most animated and truly 
harmonious piece of versification, of the same extent, in our 
language. 

The reputation of Boccaccio, however, with the world ia 
general, is chiefly founded on his Decameron^ which is truly an 
enchanting work. It contains a greater number of good tales, 
of the gay and humorous kind, than had ever before appeared 
^«— The most celebrated moderns, in that walk; have borrowed 
from it their best pieces. Chaucer and Fontaine, though they 
lived at the distance of almost three hundred years from each 
other, are equally indebted to the Decameron. Those tales of 
B<x:caccio, which may be considered as the most early gleui- 
ings of popular anecdote, are the first modem compositions diat 

S've us any just idea of die manners of domestic life ; and bodi 
e style in which they are related, and the subjects which 
they unfold, prove that civilisation was then in an advanced 
state in Italy. 

But Italy was not the only country where civilisation had 
made advances. The English court was, in that age, the most 
splendid in Europe, and one of the most polished, lliitfaer 
many accomplished foreigners resorted to behold the grandeur, 
and to enjoy the bounty of the third Edward. The spoils of 
France swelled the pomp of England in his reign ; while a cap- 
tive king, and his unfortunate nobles, civilised its manners, by 
accustoming his haughty and insolent barons to the exercise i£ 

8 *' The gaj Boeoneeio temptn the lulian mase, 
M More varied notes and diff 'raot theinea to choose ; 
«■ Themes which her voice had dar'd not yet to sound, 
** Valour^ heroic teats by heaatj erown'd.** 

Eatay an Epic Poetry ^ Epi|t. iii. 
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mutual complaisance. Edward himself, and the black prince, 
were the examples of all that was great in arms, or gallant in 
courtesy. They were the patrons and the mirror of chivalry. 
The stately casde of Windsor, built in this illustrious reign, 
saw the round table of king Arthur restored, and the order of 
the garter instituted : that ^orious tribute to gallantry, and sa- 
cred badge of honour. Tilts, tournaments, and pageants, were 
constantly exhibited, and with a magnificence formerly un- 
known. 

The ladies, who thronged the court of Edward, and crowded 
to such spectacles, arrayed in the richest habits, were the judges 
in those peaceful, though not always bloodless combats ; and 
Jhe victorious knight, in receiving from the hand of beauty the 
reward of his prowess, became desirous of exciting other pas- 
sions beside that of admiration. He began to turn his eyes from 
fancy to the heart. He aspired at an interest in the seat of the 
affections. Instead of the cold consent of virtue, he sought the 
warm return of love ; instead of acquiescence, he demanded 
sensibility. Female pride was roused at such a request ; assi- 
duities and attentions were employed to sooth it ; and nature 
and custom, vanity and feeling, were long at war in the breast 
of woman. During this sentimental struggle, which had its 
rise in a more rational mode of thinking, which opened a great- 
er freedom of intercourse, and terminated in our present fami- 
jliar manners, the two sexes polished each other : the men ac- 
quired more softness and address, the women more knowledge 
and graces. 

In a reign of so much heroism and gallantr}', the muses were 
not likely to sleep. Geoffery Chaucer, the father of English 
poetry, was the brightest ornament of Edward's court. He 
added, to a lively genius and a learned education, a thorough 
knowledge of life and manners. He was perfectly a man of the 
world ; had frequently visited France and Italy, and sometimes 
with the advantage of a public character. He had studied the 
Italian and Proveni;al poets, was intimately acquainted with 
both languages, and attempted with success all the kinds of 
poetry then in use. Beside the Theseidy he translated, and greatly 
improved, the allegorical poem called the Romance of the BosCy 
written by William of Lorris and John of Meun, two celebrated 
French poets of those times : and he composed the Canterbury 
Tales9ifter the model of ihe Decameron. Tney abound with true 
humour and pleasantry; and, though chiefly borrowed, entitle 
tfieir author to a distinguished rank among the writers of his age. 
The prologues, in particular, which are wholly his own, contain 
a vein of moral satire that has not hitherto been exceeded. 

This eminentpoet had several disadvantages to struggle with, 
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particularly that which depended on language. William the 
Conqueror had attempted to extirpate the English tongue. The 
Norman language was ordered to be used in all public w ritings, 
and taught in all public schools. It was also the dialect of the 
court. That badge of slavery had remained almost three hun- 
dred years, before it was abolished by Edward III. Chaucer 
had therefore to create, or at least to form, a new dialect. This 
circumstance ought always to be attended to in contemplating 
the writings of our venerable bard, as it alone can account for 
the great disparity observable, after all his diligence, between 
the progress of English manners and of the English language. 
Had things continued to proceed in th% natural order, Chau' 
cer^s style would now have been nearly as intelligible as that 
of Shakspeare. 

But this bright dawn of English literature and English refine- 
ment was deeply obscured by the civil wars that followed, and 
which continued, with little interruption, till the accession of 
Henry VIL During that long period of anarchy, genius went 
to decay; and the animosities of faction had rendered the man- 
ners of the people almost altogether savage. The severity of 
Henry's temper and government was little calculated to pro- 
mote either letters or politeness ; and the religious disputes 
which took place under the reign of his son, were a new obsta- 
cle to civilisation. Chaucer had no successor worthy of him- 
self till the days of Elizabeth. 

Similar circumstances obstructed the progress of literature in 
France till the reign of Francis L, who is deservedly styled the 
Father of the French muses. Chants RoyauXy Bala^s^ Ron- 
deauXf and Pastorales^ had taken place of the Provencal poetry 
about the beginning of the fourteenth century; but Froissart, 
who cultivated with success ihis JVew Poetry^ as it was called^ 
cannot be considered equal to William of Lorris or John of Meun. 
T\\^ Romance of the Rose was still the finest French poem. 

Genius, in the mean time, continued to advance, with giant 
strides in Italy. A succession of great poets followed Danti 
in the highest walk of the Muse : at length appeared Ariosto 
and Tasso, the glory of the sixteenth century, and whose cele- 
brated works are supposed to contain all that is excellent in po- 
etry. The Orlando of Ariosto is a wonderful productbn. It is 
formed upon the Gothic plan, if it can be said to have any, and 
consequently is wild and extravagant ; but it comprehends so 
many and such various beauties, that whether considered as a 
whole or in parts, it commands our fondest admiration^. The 

9 ** High in mid nir, between the moon and en^'th, 
<<Th<> b»i*d ofpaliKis now, »nd now of miitli, 
•* Poised wiih his lyre bi'twt»en a griffin*a 'ivings^ 
<* Her tportive darling, Ariosto sings. << As 
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Jerusalem d[ Tasso is a more classical petformance. It is con** 
structed after the Grecian model ; and adds, to an interesting 
and happily conducted fable, a number of striking and well- 
drawn characters, all operating to one end, together with a 
profusion of beautiful machinery, affecting ^tuations, sublime 
images, and bold descriptions'®. Voltaire prefers the first to the 
Odyssey y and the second to the //ia(/ of Homer; but you, I hope, 
have a juster taste of solid elegance^ and of what is truly great 
in nature and in poetry, than to be swayed by such an opinion. 

The progress of genius in Italy, however, during this pe- 
riod, was not confined to poetry, and still less to one species of 
it. Petrarca and Boccaccio had their successors, as well as 
Dante. The dramatic talent began to disclose itself. Both 
tragedy and comedy were attempted with success before the 
middle of the sixteenth century; but that musical drama, 
which has long been so general in Italy, and which, in exclu- 
ding too often nature and probability, has enlarged the bounds 
of harmony, was then in its infancy. 

Music is one of the first sciences that are cultivated, and one. 
of the last which are perfected in any country. The rude tale 
of the bard is accompanied with the wild notes of his voice and 
harp, to atone for his want of ideas, and engage attention ; but, 
as Cable becomes more extensive and rich, the legendary poet 
disdains lo court the ear with any thing but the harmony ot his 
numbers. He relies for interest solely on the powers of imagi- 
nation and sentiment ; and these, without any adventitious aid, 
produce their effect upon a people civilised, but not corrupted. 
The dramatic writer, in like manner,»obtains his end, for a time, 
by the happy disposition of plot, the force of dialogue, and the 
strength and variety of his characters. But, in proportion as 
mankind became more refined, they became more effeminate, 

*« As the light dood, whose varying vftpaart flj, 

<* Uriv'n by the zephyr of the eveoing sky, 

" Fixes and chftims the never-wearied view, 

" By taking ev'ry shape and ev'ry hue ; 

'< So, by Variety's supreme coatrol, 

" His cfiangefbl uumbers seize the willing soul.** 

Hay ley 's EatOMf on Epic Poetyy^ Epist iii. 

10 After having ohanwterised Ariosto, Mr. Hayley proeeeds thus, in perfeoC eonforinity 
with the text : 

" Of chaster 6re a. rival name sueeeeds, 

** Whose bold and glowing hand religion leads; 

« In solemn accent and in sacred state, 

«< With eliissio lore and Christian zeal elate, 

(( Sweetly pathetic and sublimely strong, 

*< Tassr> begins his more mnjeslic song; 

'< The Muse ofSion, not implor'tl in vain, 

<' Guides to th* impassioned soul Ids heavenly strain." 

Hayley's Ettwf on Epic Poetry, Epist. iii. 
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and the luxury of harmony is found necessary to give to thea- 
trical reprcbentation its proper influence. Then, and not till 
then, does the musical science attain perfection ; and then poe« 
try begins to decline. Every thing is sung; every thing is com- 
posed to be warbled through the eunuch's throat, and sense is 
sacrificed to sound. 

A similar observation may be extended to history. The deeds 
of the hero are the first objects of human curiosity ; yet man- 
kind, in almost every country, have ceased to act with dignity 
before their actions have been properly recorded. Truth ap- 
pears cold and insipid to a people inclined to wonder, and won* 
der is the predominant passion of all uncivilised nations. Fic- 
tion is called in to gratify it; and fable is for a time received as 
history. But when men are more employed in political objects^ 
they become more desirous of being informed than amazed : 
they wish to know the real actions of their ancestors, and the 
causes and the consequences of such actions. The historian 
takes advantage of this disposition of mind to procure admission 
toiiis labours ; but, as it is more difficult to ascertain facts than 
to assume them, and easier to assign motives of action, and de- 
duce incidents ingeniously from them, than to trace the motives 
of men in their actions, and give to truth such a degree of co- 
louring as will make it interesting, without rendering its validi^ 
ty suspected, history has every where been later in attaining 
perfection tlian the highest works of imagination. 

Italy had at last her historians, and excellent ones. Machia* 
vel successfully courted the comic muse, unfolded theprinci|4es 
of a dark and pernicious policy, and digested the annals of his 
native country with all the, discernment of Tacitus; while Guic- 
ciardini, a more amiable writer, related the transactions of his 
own times with the elegance and exactness of Thucydides. 

Philosophy only was requisite, in the sixteenth century, to 
bring Italy within the line of comparison with ancient Greece^ 
when Greece was in her glory. A number of independent and 
free states vied with each other in all the elegant and commer- 
cial arts; in wealth and in luxury, in manners and in talents, in 
pomp and in power. Proud of her privileges^ and of her libe- 
ral acquisitions, she looked down with contempt upon every 
other country, and branded all other nations with the name of 
barbarians. Two great monarchs, like those cf Persia and Ma- 
cedon, were contending who should be her master. She wanted 
only the lights of philosophy to render the parallel complete. 
Bewildered in the mazes of scholastic reasoning, or lost m the 
dreams of perverted Platonism, her sages were still alike igno* 
rant of the system of man and of the universe. And before they 
could know either, it was necessary that the veil of superstition 
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should be rent ; that mankind, beholding the puppet to which 
they had kneeled, and by which they had been overawed, might 
fearlessly look through -the- range of nature, and contemplate 
its physical and moral order. 



LETTER LIX. 



Of the progress of Navigation^ particularly among the Porta- 
guese ; me Discoveries and Settlements of that nation on the 
Coast of Africa^ and in the East Indies^ by the Cape of Good 
Hope; the Discovery of America by the Spaniards^ the Set- 
tlement of the PTest Indies^ and the Conquest ofMeodco and 
Peru ; with some Reflections on the moral and political Con- 
sequences of those great Events* 

FROM the arts that polish nations, my dear son, let us turn 
6ur eyes more particularly towards those that aggrandise them ; 
which supply the wants of one people with the superfluities of 
another^ and make all things common to alU Such are naviga- 
tion ^nd commerce. By these, and the arts to which they ^ve 
birth, the Phoenicians and Carthaginians crowded with cities 
dieir barren shores, and attained the first rank among ancient 
nations ; by these, in latter tiipes, the Venetians and Dutch, 
struggling from dirt and sea- weed, crowned with palaces their 
lakes and marshes, and became, at different aeras, the most 
opulent and powerful people in modem Europe : by these Bri- 
tain now governs the ocean, while she wafts from pole to pole 
the luxuries and conveniences of life. 

The navigation of Europe, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, though much improved since the age of Charlemagne, 
was chiefly confined to the Mediterranean and Baltic seas, and 
was little more than what is now called coasting. Flanders was 
the great theatre of commerce. Thither the Italian states con- 
veyed, from the ports of Egypt, the precious commodities of the 
East : and thither the Hanseatic merchants carried, from the 
shores of the Baltic, the naval stores and other rude merchan- 
dise of the north. To this common mart all European nations 
resorted. Here they sold or exchanged the produce of their se- 
veral countries, and supplied all their wants without dreaming 
of new ports, or suspecting that the system of commerce could 
be altered. Dantzic, Lisbon, and Alexandria, continued to mark 
the limits of practical navigation; when the enlightened and en* 
terprising genius of Don Henry of Portugal extended the views 
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of the mariner, and emboldened him topilotthc Atlantic or great 
Western Ocean. But before I speak oi that prince, and the dis- 
coveries which he accomplished, I must say a few words of his 
country, which I have hitherto considered only as an appendage 
of Spain* 

Portugal had no existence as a separate state till towards the 
close of the eleventh century. About that time Alphonso VI., 
king of Castile and Leon, having wrested from the Moors the 
nothern provinces of the present kingdom of Portugal, bestow- 
ed them, with his natural daughter, upon Henry of Burgundy, 
a noble volunteer, who had assisted him in his wars. Henry 
took only the title of count ; but his son Alphonso, having reco- 
vered other provinces from the Moors, assumed the re^l dig- 
nity in 1 139. The kings of Portugal, like those of Spam, long 
spent their force in combating the Moors, and had no connexion 
with the rest of Europe. A detail of those barbarous wars 
would be equally void of instruction and amusement. I shall 
therefore only observe that the succession continued uninterrupt- 
ed in the line of Burgundy till the death of Ferdinand, in 1383 ; 
when John of Castile, who had married the infanta of Portugal, 
1385 ^'^™^^ ^^^ crown, as the king had left no male is- 
^' ^' * sue. But the states of Portugal, after an interreg- 

num of eighteen months, gave it to John, brother of their de- 
ceased sovereign, and at that tirtie regent of the kingdom^ 

This John, sumamed the Bastard, no less politic tnan enter- 

{rising, proved worthy of his new dignity. He was the first 
European prince who formed a respectable navy, which he em- 
ployed, with equal success, in annoying his enemies, and in pro- 
tecting his subjects. He took Ceuta from the Moors, and over- 
I . . -^ awed the states of Barbary during his whole reign. 
* ' * He had several sons, who all signalised themseKes 
by their valour and abilities; but more especially the third, 
Don Henry, whose bold heart and intelligent mind, influenced 
by the reports of travellers, led him to project discoveries in 
the Western Ocean. 

This amiable prince, who joined the virtues of a hero atid a 
patriot to the knowledge of a philosopher, turned to use that as- 
tronomy which the Arabs had preserved. He had a considerable 
share in the invention of the astrolabe, and first perceivefl the 
advantage that might be derived from the direction of the mag- 
netic needle to the North; which, though already known in Eu- 
rope, had not hitherto been employed effectually in navigation. 
He established an observatory at Sagres, near Cape St. Vin- 
cent, where many persons were instructed in astronomy and the 
art of sailing. The pilots formed under his eye not only dou- 

1 Neuuille, Hist. Gen. do Portugal. 
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bled Cape Non, long supposed an insurtnountable , .^o 

barrier, but advanced as mr as Cape Bajador, and 

in their return discovered the island of Madeira. Other pilots, 

yet more bold, were sent out. They doubled Cape Bajador, 

Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, and at last Cape Sierra Leona, within 

eight degrees of the line, before the death of Don , .gg 

Henry. In the course of these voyages, the Azores 

and Cape Verd islands had been discovered, and the vine and 

the sugar-cane introduced into the island of Madeira, and there 

cultivated with success. 

In the reign of John II., a prince of profound sagacity and 
extensive views, who first made Lisbon a free port, the Portu- 
guese prosecuted their discoveries with equal ardour and suc- 
cess. The river Zara, on the other side of the line, conducted 
them to the kingdom of Congo, in the less known iar^ 

part of Africa, where they made easy conquests, 
and established an advantageous commerce. Captain Diaz 
passed the extreme point of Africa, to which he , .gg 

gave the name of the Stormy Cape; but the king, 
who saw more fully the importance of that discovery, styled it 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Emmanuel pursued the great projects of his predecessors. 
He sent out a fleet of four ships under the com- j^gy 

inand of Vasco de Gama, in <M'der to complete the ' ' 
passage to India by sea. This admisal possessed all the know- 
ledge and talents necessary fur such an expedition. After being 
assailed by tempests, he doubled the cape of G >od Hope, and 
ranging through unknown seas, happily arrived |.q| 

at the city of Calicut on the coast of Malabai«. ^* \ ^* 
Calicut was at that time die emporium of India. Thither the 
Arabs resorted for all the rich products and precious maaufac- 
tures of the East. These they carried in ships to the ports of 
the Red Sea, and sold at Alexandria to the Italian merchants. 
This information Gama had received at Melinda, on the coast 
of Zanguebar ; and he there engaged a [»lot, who conducted 
bim into the harbour of Calicut, when the trade was at its height 
Here he fortunately met with a native of Barbary, named 
Monzaida, who understood the Portuguese language, and 
whose admkation of that people overbalanced the prejudices of 
religion and country. This admiration determined jlfonzaida 
to do every thing m his power to serve strangers who unbosom- 
ed themselves to him without reserve. He procured Gama an 
audience of the samorin or emperor, who received him veiy fa- 
vourably ; and a treaty of commerce was set oafoot in the name 
of the king of Portugal. But this negotiation, when almost 

8 Hilt. Gen. des Voyages, tome i.* 
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completed, was broken oflF by the jealousy of the Arabs. They 
represented so strongly the danger of such an alliance^ and die 
ambition of the Portugese, that the samorin took the ungene* 
rous resolution of putting to death those bold navigators, whom 
he had lately treated with kindness, and whose friendship he 
seemed to desire; Informed of his danger by the feithful Mon- 
zaida, Gama sent his brother on board the fleet. <* Should you 
hear,'^ said he, " of my death or imprisonment, I prohibit you, 
as your commander, from attempting to release me or to avenge 
my fate. Set sail immediately, and inform the king of the 
success of our voyage. I am happy in having performed his 
orders, and discovered a passage to India for Portugal'/' For- 
tunately, however, matters were not pushed to that extremity. 
Gama lived to carry to Portugal the news of his own success. 
The samorin permitted him to join his fleet, and he departed 
soon after for Europe. 

No language can express the joy of the Portuguese on the 
. ^ iAr\n return of Gama to Lisbon. They saw themselves, 
by one daring enterprise, m possession of the rich- 
est commerce in the world ; and, no less superstitious than 
avaricious, they flattered themselves with the prospect of ex- 
tending their religion with their dominion. 

The pope further encouraged this hope. Glad of an occa- 
sion of asserting his universal sovereignty, he granted to the 
Portuguese all the countries which they had discovered, or 
should discover, in the east, on condition that they should there 
plant the catholic faith. The whole nation was seized with the 
enthusiasm of conversion and of conquest. They presented 
A 1) 1500 ^^^"^selves in crowds to man the new fleet des- 
* tined for India : and thirteen ships sailed, as soon 
as the season would permit, from the Tagus to Calicut, under 
the command of Alvarez de Cabral. 

This admiral in his passage keeping ^ut to sea, in order to 
avoid the calms on the coast of Africa, and the storms which 
had been met with in doubling the cape of Good Hope, disco- 
vered the rich country now called Brasil, to which he ^ve Ae 
name of the Land of the Holy Cross. He took possession of it 
in the name of the king his master, and proceeded on his voy- 
age. Vy^hen he arrived at the coast of Malabar, the samorin 
made him an oflfer of friendship, and invited him to Calicut, 
where he had an audience of that Indian prince, and was per- 
mitted to open a magazine of commerce. But this good under- 
standing was of short duration. The Arabs again found means 
to poison the mind of the samorin : the admiral did not behave 

3 Faria y SoQia, Port. A«Hi, vol. i. 
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with the greatest discretion: mutual jealousies and fears arose, 
and mutual injuries followed. At last the inhabitants of Ca- 
licut murdered fifty Portuguese, and burned their magazine. 
This act of hostility did not escape unpunished. Ca&al, in 
revenge of such a breach of faith, and such undermining per- 
fidy, destroyed all the Arabian, vessels in the port, beat down 
great part of the city, and left it in flames^. 

After this second rupture with the samorin, the measures of 
the Portuguese in India were totally changed. The peaceful 
system of Gama was laid aside : the maxims of mutual advan- 
tage gave place to those of violence, and commerce was esta- 
blished by the sword. Cabral leaving Calicut^ entered into a 
negotiation with the kings of Cochin, Cananor, Onor, and other 
princes, who were tributaries of the samorin, and - -^. 

desirous of independence. This love of freedom ^* °* 
procured the Portuguese the sovereignty of Malabar, and the 
trade of India. Cabral promised support to those deluded 
princes, and carried their ambassadors to the court of Lisbon, 
where such politic steps were taken as rendered success infalli- 
ble. A force was sent out sufficient to combat the ,^00 
samorin. But no prince could obtain the protection ^' * 
of Portugal without first acknowledging himself its vassal, f>er- 
roitting a fortress to be erected in his capital, and selling his 
commodities to its subjects at their own price. No foreign mer- 
chant might take a cargo, till the Portugese were sewed ; nor 
any mariner cruise in those seas, but with their passports. They 
were the terror and admiration of the East, the wonder and envy 
of the West. All European merchants soon resorted to Lisbon 
for Indian commodities ; because they could there , -^^ 
purchase them at a much lower rate than at Venice ^* ' 
or any other mart to which they were brought by the way of 
Egypt. And, happily for Portugal, the Venetians were then 
sinking under the pressure of the league of Cambray. 

In order to secure and render perpetual these momentous ad- 
vantages, the chief command in India was given to Alphonso 
Albuquerque, a man of uncommon sagacity and penetration, 
and distinguished by his talents both for war and politics. He 
was no sooner invested with the government, than he began to 
form grand projects, which he executed with astonishing faci- 
lity. The Arabs settled in India, and their associates, he had 
long been sensible, were the only power in the East that the 
Portuguese had to fear. These traders had secretly entered into 
a league with the samorin, the soltan of Egjrpt, and the Ve- 
netians, who were gainers by their commerce, and whose inter- 
est it was to destroy the trade of Portugal. The furnishers of 

4 MRffici Hbt. Indie, lib. ii. cap. It. 
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tfie caravans, and navigators of the Red Sea, were the natural 
enemies of die circumnavigators of the Cape. Albuquerque 
saw it early, while a private commander. He had therefore 
done every thing in his power to ruin their settlements on the 
coast of Arabia, and their united navsJ force had received a sig- 
nal overthrow in the Indian Ocean. He now extended his views, 
and projected the conquest of Ormus in the Persian'Gulf, and of 
Adenat the mouth of the Red Sea, where Portuguese souadrons 
stationed, might command the trade of Persia and of Egypt. 

The immediate execution of these projects would at once 
have proved fatal to the commerce of die Arabs and their allies; 
I'llQ ^^^ Albuquerque, upon mature deliberatioin, per- 
^' ^' ' oeived the expediency of estiUishing the Portu- 

guese more fully on the coast of Malabar, before he divided 
his forces. He accordingly destroyed Calicut ; and, observing 
that the Portuguese had yet no ^ood port in a wholesome air, 
where they might refit their ships and recruit their seamen 
after the fatigues of the voyage from Europe, he resolved to 
procure one. He found that Lisbon had need of Goa. 

Goa, which rises to view in the iocm of an amphitheatre, is 
situated towards the middle of the coast of Malabar, in an isl- 
and detached from the continent by two branches of a river that 
throws itself into the sea at some distance from the city, after 
having formed beneath its walls one of the finest harbours in the 
world. It properly belonged to the king of Decan ; but a 
Moor, to whom the government of it had been entrusted, had 
rendered himself its sovereign. While this usurps was oc- 
1510 ^^P^^^ ^^ ^^ continent, Albuquerque appeared 
' before the city and carried it by assaulf . It was 
afterwards recovered, but soon retaken ; and it became the ca- 
pital of the Portuguese emigre in India. 

Albuquerque, whose ambition was boundless, attempted next 
to establish the Portuguese on the coast of Coromandel. With 
A D 1511 ^^'^^^^^^^^ madean attack upon Malacca, situated 
* near the strait of Sincapore, one of the richest ci- 
ties in India, and the best adapted for commerce. It was the 
centre of the trade between Japan, China, the Spice islands, 
and the other Indian ports. When Albuquerque appeared be- 
fore Malacca, he found it in a posture of defence; and a new ob- 
stacle conspired to retard his progress; His friend Araujo was 
there a prisoner, and was threatened with death the moment 
the city should be besieged. Delil)erating how to act, while the 
sentiments of friendship and ambition, perhaps of duty, strug- 
gled in his breast, he received the following billet from Araujo: 
" Think only of the glory and advantage of Portugal : if I 

5 U6tau, Hnt. d^t G<mq. det Port.— Hist. Gen. da Voyages, tome i'. 
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" cannot be an instrument of your victory, let itie Hot tttard it.^^ 
The place was carried by storm, after an obstinate defence and 
several changes of fortune. The Portuguese found in it an im- 
mense booty, both in treasure and valuaUe commodities. Albu- 
querque, whose hea^ was superior to the charms of gold, erect- 
ed a citadel to secure his conquest, and returned to Goa. 

The friendship of the Portuguese was now courted by the 
most powerful Indian princes, who offered to permit fortresses 
to be built, and factories to be established in any part of th^ 
dominions. Albuquerque did not fail to profit by these offers $ 
and judging that the season was now arrived for giving the final 
blow to the Arabian commerce in the East, he commenced the 
execution of his schemes for the conquest of Aden and of C^» 
mus. In his attempt upon Aden, he miscarried: but is\^ 

he committed so many ravages on the coasts of the ' ' 
Red Sea, and in the straits of Babelmandel, as ruined the com* 
mcrce of the Arabs and Egyptians. He was more successful fai 
his expedition against Ormus, at that time the nK>st opulent and 
splendid city in the East. It appears to have been neariy equfd 
to ancient Tyre in wealth and in splendour ; and, like Tyre, it 
was seated in a barren isle. Like Tyre, it seemed only to have 
been disjoined from the land, that it*might become quern of the 
sea. It was one of the greatest marts m the unrverse. But ltd 
yohiptuous inhabftants were Httle able to wifhstfiMd , -. - 

the impetuous and hardy valour ofthe Portuguese. ' ' 
Albuquerque soon made himseflf master of the place, and had 
the honour of iiM&re receiving an embassy from the king of 
Persia*. 

The reduction of Ormus, with the possession of Goa and M a- 
lacca^gave perfect security to the Portuguese commerce in In- 
dia. Tne successors of Albuquerque extended it to China and 
Japan ; but it was never more respectable than under him. Yet 
this founder of his country^s greatness died in disgrace^ and of 
a broken heart. That dauntless spirit which had encountered 
so many enemies, and surmounted so many dangers, could not 
support the frotvn of his prince. Emmanuel, jealous of his ^lo- 
1^, had listened to die insinuations of his enemies ; had appomt- 
ed another governor in his stead ; and promoted those wnom he 
sent home as criminals. When Albuquerque received this intel- 
ligence, he sighed and said, " Can these things be true ? — I in- 
curred the hatred of men by my love for the king, and am dis- 
graced by him through his prepossession for other men : to 
me grave, unhappy old man ! to the grave !— thy actions will 
speak for themselves and for thee^.'^ 

6 Gayon, Hist, des Ind. Orient, tome i.— Hist. Geo. dei Yojrafes, tome i. 

7 Hist. Gen. det Vojages, tome i. 
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While the Portuguese were thus employed in making acqui- 
sitions in the £ast, and appropriating to themselves the most 
lucrative commerce in the known world, the Spaniards had dis- 
covered a new continent toward the West. They had called 
into existence, as it were, another world : had opened new 
sources of trade; expanded new theatres of dominion: and dis- 
played.new scenes of ambition, of avarice, and of blood. 

Christopher Columbus, a Genoese navigator, who resided at 
Lisbon, and who had devoted himself to the study of astronomy, 
first conceived the idea of this new continent. Perfectiy acquaint- 
ed with the figure of the earth, the notion of the Antipodes, con- 
sidered by reason as a chimera, and by religion as impiety, ap- 
peared to him an incontestible fact. But, if he had not added 
the stout heart of a hero to the enlightened mind and persevering 
spirit of a philosopher, the world might still have been ignorant 
of his discoveries. The Genoese, whom he proposed to put in 

g>ssession of another hemisph«re| treated him as a dreamer, 
e also unfolded his project, the grandest that human genius 
ever formed^ to the court of Portugal, without success. He 
then communicated it to the court of Spain; where he long suf- 
fered all that supercilious neglect which unsupported merit so 
often meets with from men in- office, who are too apt to despise 
what they do not understand. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were then engaged in the conquest of 
Granada, and the Spanish treasury was nearly exhausted. But 
no sooner were the Moors subdued, than the ambitious mind oi 
Isabella seemed to sympathise with the bold spirit of Columbus. 
She offered to pledge her jewels, in order to tumish him with a 
fleet. Three sniall vessels were fitted out by other means ; and 
Columbus set sail from the port of Palos, in Andalusia, on the 
third of August, 1492, in quest of a western continent, with the 
title of Admiral and Viceroy of the Isles and Lands which he 
should discover*. 

Transcendant genius and superlative courage, experience al- 
most equal difficulty in carrying their designs into execution, 
when they depend on the assistance of others. Columbus pos- 
sessed both— he exerted both ; and the concurrence of other 
heads and other hearts were necessary to give success to either; 
he had indolence and cowardice to encounter, as well as igno- 
rance and prejudice. He had formerly been ridiculed as a vi- 
sionary entfiusiast : he was now pitied as a desperado. The 
Portuguese navigators, in accomplishing their first discoveries, 
had always some reference to the coast ; cape had pointed them 
to cape; but Columbus, with no land-mark but the heavens, nor 
any guide but the compass, boldly launched into the ocean with 

S Life of Colambus^ written by hit sod, chtp. xt. 
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out knowing what shore should receive him, or where he could 
find rest for the sole of his foot. His crew murmured — ^they 
mutinied : they proposed to commit him to those waves with 
which he so wantonly sported, and return to Spain^. 

This was a severe trial to the courage of Columbus ; but the 
enthusiasm of genius added strength to his natural fortitude 
Cool and unconcerned himself about every thing but his greav 
object, he had recourse to the softest language. He encouraged 
his men by fair promises, he deceived his (%cers by false rec- 
konings. But diese expedients proving at last ineffectual, he 
demanded an indulgence of three days, at the end of which, if 
he did not discover land, he promised to abandon his project. 
His request was granted; and on the morning of the second day, 
being me 12th of October, to his inexpressible joy, he descried 
one of the Bahama islands, to which he gave me name of San 
Salvador'^. He soon after fell in with several other small islands, 
to one of which he gave the appellation of Isabella, and to ano- 
ther that of Ferdinand. These he rightly judged to belong to 
that western continent which he sou^t, and which he conjec- 
tured must reach to the Portuguese settiement in India : hence 
arose the name of fTest Indies. At length he arrived at the 
island of Cuba, where he entered into some correspondence 
with the natives, and particularly with the women, firom whom 
he learned, that the gold ornaments which they wore came from 
Bohio, a large island to the south-east. Thither Columbus 
steered : what heart does not pant for £;old ? He soon reached 
Bohio, or Ha}rti, as it was called by the natives, to which he 

gave the name of Espagnola, altered by us to Hispaniola. Here 
e erected a fort, and planted a littie colony; after which, hav- 
ing taken a general survey of the island, and settled a friendly 
intercourse with the inhabitants, he set out on his return to 
Spam, cairying with him a sufficient quantity of gold to evince 
the impcMTtance of his discoveries, ana some of those new peo- 
ple to complete the astonishment of Europe. 

The natives of Hispaniola, and indeed of all the islands which 
Columbus had visited, were an easy, indolent, harmless race. 
They were of a copper colour. The men and the girls went 
entirely naked : the women had a mat of cotton wrapped about 
their loins. They had no hair on any part of their body but 
the head ; a distinction which also is common to the natives of 
tile American continent. They considered the Spaniards as di- 
vinities, and the discharge of tiie artillery as their thunder; they 
fell on their faces at the sound. The women, however, seem 
very early to have had less awful apprehensions of their new 

Oviedo, Hist, de lat Indifts, lib. iii. 10 Life of Cokmbui, ehap, xsiil. 
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guests : for they po sooner saw them tfiaa Aey offered tfieir fa- 
' vours, and courted their embraces as men^^ Some wicked wit 
may indeed say, that women from the beginning have been fond 
of superior beings ; and, if we credit ancient story, they have 
often good reason for such fondness. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that the women of Hisranbla were fonder of the Spa- 
niards than of their husbands. Their husbands were not jealous 
of them. And in the arms of those wantons the companions of 
Columbus are said to have caueht that fatal malady which has 
strewed with new thorns the pams of love; and which, if human 
happiness is to be computed by the balance of pain and plea- 
sure, will be found to be more than a counterpoise to all the 
gold of Mexico, the silver of Peru, and the diamonds of Brasil. 

But let not this misfortune be adduced as a charge against the 
great navigator. He could not know that the new hemisphere 
contained new maladies ; he could not foresee, that he should 
import into Europe a distemper that would poison the springs 
of life; which would propagate disease from generation to gene- 
ration, emasculate the vi^ur of nations, and alarmingly multi- 
ply the miseries of mankind ! — And, happily for him, his ene- 
mies were ignorant of it at his return. .lie re-entered the port 
of Palos, on the 15di of March, 1493, and was received with 
universal acclamations of joy. Those who had ridiculed his 
project, were the most ready to pay court to him. In the jme- 
sence of Ferdinand and Isabella, he was desired to sit covered 
like a grandee of Spain ; and while royal favour beamed upon 
him, the church loaded him with its benedictions. Superstition 
lent its sanction to those discoveries which had been made in 
its defiance. Pope Alexander VI. issued a bull, granting to the 
sovereigns of SjKiin all the countries which they had discovered, 
or should discover, a hundred leagues to the westward of the 
Azores. A fleet of seventeen sail was fitted out in a few months; 
and Columbus, invested with yet more extensive powers, and 
furnished with every thing necessary for discovery, colonisa- 
tion, or conquest, again committed himself to the waves in 
quest of a western continent**. 

Great things were expected from this second voyage ; and 
many new islands were discovered: yet it ended in general dis- 
appointment, misfortune, and disgust. When Colunibus arrived 
atHispaniola, witha multitude of mt^sionaries, soldiers, and set- 
tlers, he found the fortresses utterly ruined, and the garrison all 
massacred. They had drawn upon themselves this untimely fate 
by their arrogance, licentiousness, and tyranny. These particu- 
lars he learned from the natives, accompanied with such mark- 
ing circumstances, as left him no room to disbelieve them. He 

11 Herrera, dec. i. 12 Life of Columbus, chap. xlii. xliii. 
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therefore entered once more into friendly correspondence with 
those artless people, established a new colony, and built the 
town of Isabella— -afterwards abandoned for that of St. Domin- 
go, which became the capital of the island. His next care was 
to discover the mines ; near which he erected forts, and left gar- 
risons to {HDtect the labourers. But neither the wisdom nor the 
humanity of this great man were sufficient to preserve order 
among his followers, or to teach them fellow-feeling. They 
roused anew, by their barbarities, the gende spirit of the na- 
tives; they quarrelled among themselves; they rose against their 
commander. . Mortified by so many untoward circumstances, 
Columbus committed the government of the island to his brother 
Bartholomew, and returned to Spain in 1496, with some sam- 
ples of gdd dust and ore, pearls, and other precious products'^ 

Bartholomew Columbus suffered many hardshif^, and was 
on the point of sinking under the mutineers, before he received 
any assistance from the court of Spain ; and although the great 
Christopher was able to clear himself of all the aspersions of 
his enemies, some years elapsed before he could obtain a third 
appointment for the prosecution of his favourite project. At 
last a small fleet was granted him, and he discovered the con- 
tinent of America, near the mouth of the river Oronoco, on the 
first of August, 1498. He carried off six of the natives, and 
returned to Hispaniola, convinced that he had now reached the , 
great object of his ambition. 

But while Columbus was employed in reducing to obedience 
the mutineers in that islitnd, another navigator unjustly tool^ 
from him the honour of the discovery of me Western Conti- 
nent. The merchants of Seville having obtained permission to 
attempt discoveries, as private adventurers, sent out four ships in 
1499, under the command of Alonzo de Ojeda, who had ac- 
companied Columbus in his second voyage, assisted by Ame- 
ricus Vespucius, a Florentine, skilled in me science of naviga- 
tion. This fleet touched on the part of the western continent 
afaready discovered by Columbus, whose course Ojeda follow- 
ed ; and Americus, who was a man of ^reat address, as well as 
of considerable literary taloits, by publishing the first voyages 
oh the subject, and other artful means, gave his name to the 
N^w World, in prejudice to the illustrious Genoese^^. Mankind 
are now become sensible of the imposture, but time has sanc- 
fied the error ; and die great Western Continent, or fourth di- 
vision of the globe, so lon^; unknown to the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, still continues to be distinguished by 
the name of America. 

15 Herreni, dee. i. lib. in. 14 Herr. dee. i. lib. iy. 
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This, however, was but a small misfortune in comparison of 
what Columbus was doomed to suffer. His enemies having 
prevailed at the court €i Madrid, a new governor was sent out 
to Hispaniola. The great discoverer and bis brother were load- 
ed with irons, and sent home in that ccnidition in dififerent 
ships. Touched with sentiments of veneration and pity. Vale- 
jo, captain of the vessel on board of which the admiral was con- 
fined, approached his prisoner witfi profound respect, as soon 
as he was clear of the island, and offered to strike off the fet- 
ters with which he was unjustly bound. " No, Valejo V^ — re- 
plied Columbus, with a generous indignation, *^ I wear these 
fetters in consequence of an order from my sovereigns. They 
shall find me as obedient to this, as to all their otfier injunc- 
tions. By their command I have been^ confined, and their 
command alone shall set me at liberty^'.'' 

The Spanish ministry were ashamed of the severity of their 
creature, Bovadilla : Columbus was set at lil)erty on his arrival, 
and a fourth command ^nted him in 1502, for the prosecutioD 
of farther discoveries. But thb expedition did not prove more 
fortunate than the former : for, although Columbus touched at 
several parts of the American continent, where he exchanged 
trinkets for gold and pearls, to a considerable amount, he failed 
in an attempt to establish a colony on the river Yebra, or Be- 
lem, in the province of Veragua, and lost every thing in his 
course home. He was shipwrecked on the island of Jamaica: 
his followers mutinied ; and, after being alternately in dan^ 
of perishing by hunger or by violence, he arrived in Spam, 
in 1505, to experience a more severe fate than either. Queen 
Isabella was dead at his return. With her all his hopes of fu- 
ture favour perished. The court received him coldly. His 
services were too great for humility ; his proud heart disdained 
to sue, and his high spirit could not submit to neglect. He re- 
tired to Valladolid, when he died, in 1506, a martyr to the 
ingratitude of that monarch to whom he had given the West 
Indies, and for whom he had opened a passa^ into a richer 
and more extensive empire that was ever subdued by the 
Roman arms**. 

There is something in true genius which seems to be essen- 
tially connected with humanity. Don Henry, Gama, and Co- 
lumbus, prosecuted their discoveries upon the most liberal prin- 
ciples, those of mutual advantage; they sought to benefit, not to 
destroy, their species. After the death of Columbus, the max- 
ims of Spain^ like those of Portugal, became altogether bloody. 
Religion, avarice, and violence, walked hand in hand. The 
cross was held up as an object of worship to those who had ne- 

1.5 IMe of Co'omliis, chap, xxvili. 16 Life of Golarabas Herrei'a. 
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ver heard of the name of Jesus ; and millions were deliberately 
butchered, for not embracing tenets which they could not un- 
derstand, not delivering treasures which they did not possess, 
or not suffering oppressions which man was never bom to bear, 
and which his nature cannot sustain^^ 

The leader who pursued these new maxims with the least 
violence to humani^, and the greatest advantage to his coun- 
try, was Femmdo Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico. Before 
the discovery of that rich and powerful empire, die Spanish 
colonies of nispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico, were 
in a flourishing condition : frequent expeditions had been made 
to the continent, and settlements established in Castilla del Oro 
and on die Isthmus of Darien. At last a descent was made in 
die gulf of Mexico, and information received of the opulence 
and grandeur of the emperor Montezuma and his _. ^ 

capital. Velasquez, governor of Cuba, immediate- * ^* A^io. 
ly, resolved upon the conquest of Mexico, and committed to 
Cortez the execution of the enterprise ; and that gallant sol- 
dier is said to have accomplished, what appears too bold even 
for fiction, the overthrow of an empire that could send millions 
into the field, widi so small a force as five hundred men". 

A success so unexampled, in an unknown country, must have 
been accompanied with many favourable circumstances, inde- 
pendent of the ability of the general, the courage of the troops, 
and even die superiority of weapons. Some of these we know. 
When Cortez landed with his litde army on the .-.q 

coast of Mexico^ he met with a Spanish captive, * • Aoiy. 
who understood the dialect of the country, and whose ransom 
he obtained. He also formed an intimacy with a fair American 
named Mariana, who soon learned the Uastilian language, and 
became both his mistress and counsellor. Her attachment com- 
municated itself to all the Mexican women, who were gene- 
rally neglected by their husbands for the most abominable of 
all debaucheries ; that which perverts the animal instinct, con- 
founds the distinction of sex, and defeats the leading purpose 
of nature. While the men opposed their naked breasts to the 
weapons of the Spaniards, fell by their blows, or fled from their 
fury, the women every where flew to their embrace, and ren- 
dered them all the services in their power. 

To these fortunate occurrences may be added, the arrival of 
the ambassadors of Montezuma, who endeavoured, by presents, 
to engage the invaders to re-embark. The delay which this ne- 
gotiation produced, was of infinite service to Cortez. An army, 
instead of an embassy, on his first landing, might have ruined 



17 Bart, de 1m Cant. Rclat. de U Ileit. de lai Indiu. 
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lum. He replied, that he was cmly an ambassador himseff, and, 
as such, could not depart without an audience of the emperor. 
This answer put the ambassadors of Montezuma to a stand. 
They reported it to the emperor. He was alarmed at the re- 
quest They redoubled theb presents : they employed persua- 
sions, but to no purpose. Cortez was inflexible* At last they 
had recourse to threats, according to their instructions, and 
talked loudly of the forces and treasures of their country. 
<< These," said Cortez, turning to his companions^ " these are 
<< what we seek ; great perils and great riches." Stronger mo- 
tives could not have been offered to indigentadventurers, burn- 
ing with the spirit of chivalry and the lust of plunder. Their 
leader saw ccmquest in tfieir looks ; and having now received 
the necessary information, and prepared himself against all 
hazards, he boldly marched toward die seat of empire^'. 

The Spanish general, however, though so litde diffident of 
his own strength, prudently negotiated with such princes and 
states as he found to be enemies of the Mexicans. Among 
these the most powerful was the republic of Tlascala. Cortez 
proposed an alliance to the senate ; but that assembly resolved,, 
not only to withhold assistance from the Spaniards, but to op- 
pose them. This resolution had almost proved fatal to Cortez 
and his enterprise. The Tlascalans were a brave people, and 
brought a formidable army into the field ; but by the hdp 6[ 
musquetry, artillery, and cavalnr, to these republicans above 
all things tremendous, the Spaniards, after repeated struggles, 
were enabled to humble them. They saw their mistake; en- 
tered into a treaty with Cortez, and were highly serviceable in 
his future operations. 

The invaders now advanced without interruption to the gates 
of Mexico. Montezuma was full of irresolution and terror. 
That mighty emperor, whose treasures were immense, and 
whose sway was absolute ; who was lord over thirty princes, 
each of whom could bring a numerous army into the field; was 
so intimidated by the defeat of the Tlascalans, that he wanted 
resolution to strike a blow in defence of his dignity. The haugh- 
ty potentate, who had ordered Cortez to depart from his coast, 
introduced him to his capital. Instead of making use of force, 
he had recourse to perfidy. While he professed fnendship to die 
Spanish general, he sent an army to attack the Spanish coldny, 
newly settled at Vera Cniz, and yet in a feeble condition. Cor- 
tez received intelli^nce of this tn^ach of faith, and took one of 
the boldest resolutions ever formed by man. He immediately 
proceeded to the imperial palace, accompanied by five of his 
principal officers ; arrested Montezuma as his prisonei^ carri^ 

;19 Herren, dee. ii.— J)e Solii, lib. iii. it. 
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him off to Ae Spanish quarters ; compelled him to deliver to 
punishment the officer who had acted by his orders^ and pub« 
licly acknowledge himself, in die seat of his power, the vassal 
of die king of Spain*^. 

In the height of diese successes, Cortez was informed diat a 
new ^neral, sent by the governor of Cuba, had arrived with a 
superior force to supplant him in the command, and reap the 
fruits of his victories. He marched a^inst his ri- j^on 

val: he defeated him ; he took him prisoner ; and * * 
die vanquished troops, wc»i by the magnanimity and cofidence 
of the victor, ranged themselves under his standard. Thus 
reinforced, by an occurrence which threatened die extinction 
of his hopes, he returned with rapidity to the city of Mexico, 
where he found full occasion for this accession of strength. 

The Mexicans were all in arms, and had surrouncted the 
party which Cortez had left to guard die empercM*. This in- 
surrection was occasicKied by the avarice and intemperate zeal 
of the Spaniards; who, on a solemn festival in honour of the 
gods of me countiy, had massacred two thousand of the Mexi- 
can nobles, under pretence of a secret conspiracy, and stripped 
them of their precious CMmaments. The spirit 6E the people was 
roused: they were incensed at the confinement of their prince ; 
they were filled with holy in^gnation at the insult offered to 
the gods, and they loneed to revenge the &te of their nobility. 
Cortez found it difficult to resist their fury. They permitted 
him, however, to join his detachment, though not fixim motives 
of friendship or generosity : they hoped to involve die whole 
body of the S{)aniards in promiscuous ruin. ** We have dis- 
<* covered,'^ said they, " that you are not immortal : and al- 
*< though the death of eveiy Spaniard should cost us a thou- 
^* sand lives, we are determined to complete your destruction. 
^ After so great a slaughter, there will still remain a sufficient 
" number to celebrate the victory'*.^^ 

The Mexicans now fiercely attacked the Spanish quarters, 
they were several times repulsed, and as often returned to the 
charge with undiminished ardour. They devoted themselves 
cheerfully to death ; boldly advanced in die face of the artille- 
ry ; threw themseWes in crowds upon the musquetry, and fear- 
lessly ^ppled the mouths of the guns in attempting to ascend 
the fortifications. Montezuma considered diis as a favourable 
conjuncture for obtaining his freedom and the departure of die 
Spaniards. On those conditions he consented to employ hb 
good offices with the people. He showed himself on me ram* 
parts, clad in his royal robes, and endeavoured to induce die 
multitude to retire. They at first seemed overawed by the 

20 De Soiif, Ub. it.— Umtn, de«p tl « U. ibid. 
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presence of their sovereign, and ready to obey his commands; 
but suddenly recollecting the pusillsminiity of his behaviour, 
their love was changed into hate, their veneration into contempt 
and a stone, launched by an mdignant arm, at once deprived 
Montezuma of the empire and his life^. 

That accident gave sincere concern to Cortez, and was a real 
misfortune to the Spaniards. The successor of Montezuma was 
a fierce and warlike prince, and resolutely determined to sup- 
port the independence of his country. Cortez, after several in- 
effectual struggles, found himself under the necessity of quitting 
the city. The Mexicans harassed him in his retreat^ took 
from him all his baggage and treasure, and engaged him in the 
field with an army astonishingly numerous. The ensigns of 
various nations waved in the air, and the imperial stancutrd of 
massy gold was displayed. Now was the time for heroism ; 
and stronger proofs of it was never exhibited than in the valley 
of Otumba. ^^ Death or victory !'' was the charge^ and the 
resolution of every Spaniard. The Mexicans were soon thrown 
into confusion, and a terrible slaughter ensued; but fresh 
crowds still pressing on, supplied the place of the slain, and 
the Spaniards must have simk under the fatigue of C(Hitinual 
fighting, had not Cortez, by a hmppy presence of mind, put an 
endto the dispute, and rendered the victory decisive. He rushed 
at the head of liis cavalry, towards the imperial standard, closed 
with the Mexican ^neral who yarded it, and, at one stroke of 
his lance, hurled him fix>m his litter. The standard was seized, 
and the consequence proved as Cortez had expected: the Mex- 
icans threw down their arms, and fled with precipitation and 
terror**. 

This victory, and the assistance of the Tlascalans, encou- 
raged Cortez to undertake the siege of Mexico : and another 
fortunate circumstance enabled him to complete his ccHiquest 
The new emperor Guatimozin was taken prisoner in attempt- 
A D 1521 ^"S ^ make his escape out of his capital, in order 
* to rouse to arms the distant provinces of his do- 
minions. The metropolis surrendered, and the whole empire 
submitted to the Spaniards. 

The city of Mexico is represented as one of the most striking 
monuments of human grandeur. Its spacious squares, its sump- 
tuous palaces, its magnificent temples, are pompously displayed 
by the Spanish historians ; but we must not give entire credit 
to those splendid descriptions. The mechanical arts could not 
be carried to great perfection in a country where the use of iron 
was unknown ; nor could the sciences or liberal arts be culti- 
vated with success among a people ignorant of letters. The 

22 Herren, dee. u. lib. Yiii.— De Solis, lib. iv. cap. xir. xr. SS De Solis, lib. ir. o»p. xx. 
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hieroglyphics, which the Mexieans are said to have used for 
the communicaticm of their ideas, could but imperfectly answer 
that end, in comparison with general symbols or signs; and 
]irithout a facile method of rec<xtling past transactions, and of 
preservbg their own thoughts and mose (Mothers, society can 
never make any considerable prepress. The ferocious religion 
of the Mexicans is another proof m their barbarity; for although 
we frequently find absurd ceremonies prevail among polished 
nations, we rarely, if ever, meet with those that are cruel. Ci- 
vilised man has a feeling for man. Human blood was profusely 
shed upon the altars of the Mexican gods ; and, if we believe 
the most respectable Spanish historians, human flesh (though 
only that of enemies) was greedily devoured both by the priests 
ana the people. Enormous superstition and excessive despotism 
always go hand in hand. When the mind is enslaved^ it is easy 
to enslave the body. Montezuma was the most absolute so- 
vereign upon earth, and his subjects the most abject slaves. 

The conquest of Mexico was followed by that of Peru, ano* 
ther country in the New Worlds abounding yet more in pre- 
cious metals. 

Peru had long been governed by a race of emperors, under 
the name of Incas, who were supposed to be the descendants of 
the Sun. The name of the Spanish invader was ^ . ^^ 
Fizarro, and that of the Inca m possession of Ae ' * 
crown, Atahualpa. Alarmed at the ravages of the Spaniards, 
Ais prince agreed to an interview widi tteir general, in order 
to setde the conditions of a peace. Though Pizairo solicited 
the conference, he had no thoughts but of war. The Inca, it is 
said, was not more sincere in his professions. He came to the 
place of meeting carried upon a mrone of gold, and attended 
by upwards of ten thousand men ; twenty Uiousand more are 
reported to have waited his signal ; but for this report, or the 
insincerity of the Inca, there seems to have been no foundation 
in fact. All the Peruvians were richly dressed, and their arms 
glittered with ^Id and precious stones. The avarice of the 
Spaniards was mflamed. Pizarro disposed his followers, who 
did not exceed two hundred, in the most advantageous order, 
while Valverd^, a Dotninican friar, advanced towanls Atahual- 

Bi, with a crucifix in one hand and a breviary in the other, 
e addressed to the Inca, by the help of an interpreter, a long 
discourse, unfolding die prmciples of the Christian faith, and 
pressing him to embrace that religion, and submit himself to 
the king of Spain, to wham the pope had given Peru. Atahu- 
alpa, who had listened with patience, replied thus to his pious 
admonisher : << How extravagant is it in the pope, to give away 
Vol. II. S 
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so liberally that which doth not belong to him ! — He is inferior, 
you otvn, to God the Father, to God the Son, and to God the 
Holy Ghost : these are all your gods : and the gods only can 
dispose of kingdoms. I am willing to be a friend to the king of 
Spain, who has sufficiently displayed his power by sending ar* 
mies to such distant countries ; but I will not be bis vassal. I 
owe tribute to no mortal prince : I know no superior upon earth. 
The religion of my ancestors I venerate ; and to renounce it 
would be absurd and impious, until you have convinced me 
that it is false, and that yours, which you would have me em- 
brace, is true. You adore a god who died upon a gibbet ; I 
worship the Sun, who never dies.'^ 

" Vengeance !'* cried Valverde, turning towards the Spa- 
niards ; — «* Vengeance ! my friends ; — ^kill these dogs, who 
despise the religion of the cross.'* 

The word of command was given ; the artillery played ; the 
musquetry fired ; the cavalry spread confusion and terror; while 
Pizarro advanced, ^t the head of a chosen band, and seized the 
person of the Inca. The slaughter was dreadful, and the [Milage 
immense. The blow was final : Peru ceased to be an empire. 
The descendants of the Sun, who united in tfieir person both 
regal and pontifical d^ity, sunk under a set of banditti that 
knew not their birdi. After draining Atafaualpa of his treasure, 
under pretence of a ransom for his liberty, Pizarro condemned 
. ^oA him to the flames, as an obstinate idolater. But 
A. D. i:)jj. ^j^gh the mediation of fiitfier Valverde, blessed 
intercessor ! the Inca's sentence was changed into strangling, 
on condition that he should die in the Christian faith !'^ 

The conquest of Mexico and Peru put the Spaniards in pos- 
session of more specie than all the other nations of £urope. Yet 
Spain from that aera has continued to decline. It has aecHned 
in population, industry, and vigour. Ilie vices attendant upon 
riches have corrupted all ranks of men, and enervated the na- 
tional spirit. From being the first kingdom in Europe, it has 
become one of the less considerable. Portugal has experienced 
a like fate, since the discovery of the passage to India by the 
Cape of (>ood Hope, and the settlement of Brasil ; and from 
the same cause, a too great and sudden influx of wealth. 

These reflections lead us to inquire, " How far the discoveries 
of the Portuguese and Spaniards have been advantageous to 
Europe, or beneficial to mankiiKl." The subject is complicated, 
and will best be illustrated by the sequel of events, and the ideas 
suggested by such a train of particulars. Meanwhile I shall 
observe, that authors do not judge rightly when they ascribe to 
those discoveries our present improvements in commerce and 

24 Benzooi, HUt. Nor. Orb. lib. iii.— Herrenii dec. iii.—Ziret, lib. iii.--Garetl«s90^fib.i. 
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civilisation. Commerce and civiUsation were fast advancing 
in Europe before the beginning of the sixteenth ceptury ; and 
this quarter of the globe would have been nearly in the state io 
which we now find it, though no such discoveries had been 
made. We should not indeed have had so much specie, but we 
should have had less occassion for it : the price of labour would 
have been lower, and would have borne the same proportion to 
the price of provisions, which would have answered the purpose 
of a larger quantity of circulating money. Our resources in war 
would have been fewer ; but our real strength might perhaps 
have been greater, as we should not have had occasion to co- 
lonise and combat at both extremities of the globe. 

It must, however, be owned, that the passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the first instance, has been ch* singular service 
to the mneral commerce of Europe. Our trade with India was 
formerly conducted by means of the Arabs, who, consequently, 
had a share in the profits : it is now entirely carried on by Eu« 
ropeans. European ships and European sailors import the 
commodities of the East into o«r harbours. But to counterba- 
lance this advantage, the new passage, by being open to every 
nation, has increased the taste for Indian commodities, and 
whetted the avarice of man. It has prompted the nations of 
Europe to massacre one another in the south of Asia, and rob 
and murder the industrious natives, without feeling or remorse; 
while it has hurt the European manufacturer, by furnishing 
foreign fabrics of superior quality, at a lower price than he can 
afibrd to sell. It has encouraged a losing trade : for such, in 
general, that with India must be accH>unted ; — a trade which 
continues to drain Europe of its bullion and cash, the commo- 
dities of the East being chiefly purchased with gold and silver. 

The mines of Mexico and reru are necessary to supply that 
drain. So &r the discovery of America must be accounted a 
good) or at least the palliation of an evil. Besides, the colonies 
established on the continent, and in the islands of America, de- 
pend chiefly upon Europe for their manufactures, and furnish 
an honest and comfortable maintenance to millions of our peo- 
ple, who must otfierwise have wanted bread, or have lived in 
the lowest state of wretchedness. In tfiis view, America is fa- 
vourable both to industry and population. These are solid ad- 
vantages; and the superabundance of the precious metals alone 
could make Spain and Portugal overlook them. They are poor 
amid their treasures ; while other nations, profiting by their in- 
dolence, grow wealthy by supplying their wants. The labour 
of a peoi^e is the only desiral)le source of their riches, and 
die only certain road to their felicity ; though mankind, in ge- 
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neral, are so ignorant as to suppose, that Aey should be hap- 
pier without toil. 

The discovery of America has increased die labour of Eu- 
rope, and consequently its happiness, collectively considered* It 
has also augmented the number of die civilised part of die hu- 
man species, by opening a boundless region for the planting of 
European colonies ; Which have gready flourished in many 
parts, and supplied the inhabitants en the mother-countries with 
a variety of commodities, formerly unknown, that contribute to 
the more comfortable enjoyment of life, and to the extension df 
trade. But the violent means by which those colonies were 
generally established, and the outrages which continue to be 
exercised against the injured natives, as often as they attempt 
to recover their original rights, together with the brutal slave- 
ry to which another race of men are condemned, in order to 
cultivate the lands so unjusdy seized and possessed, are circum- 
stahces over which humani^ must ever mourn, and which, the 
heart of every lover of his species will tell him, no commercial, 
no political, motives can authorise or vindicate. 

We must now, my dear Philip, return to the line of general 
history, and enter upon that impcurtant aera, when all the great 
powers on the European continent made a trial of their strength 
in Italy ; when religion united with ambidon to give new ener- 

Sr to the sword ; when creeds, no less than kin^oms, became 
e source of war ; and fire and faggot were employed to en- 
force human belief. 



LETTER LX. 



A General View of the Affairs of Europe, from the Election of 
Charles V. in 1519, to the Peace qfCanAray^ in 1529 ; in- 
cluding the Progress qf the Reformation. 

THOUGH Maximilian could not wevail upon the Ger- 
man electors to choose his ^ndson c^ bpain king of the Ro- 
mans, he had disposed their minds in favour of that prince : 
A D 1515 ^"^ ^^c'* circumstances. On the deadi of die empe- 
* ror, conspired tothe exaltation of Charles. The im* 
perial crown had so long continued in the Austrian line, that it 
began to be considered as hereditary in that family ; and Ger- 
many, torn by religious disputes, stood in need of a powerful 
emperor, not only to pwerve its own internal tranquillity, but 
also to protect it against the victorious arms of the Turks, who, 
under Selim I., threatened die liberties of Europe. This fierce 
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and rapid conquered had already subdued the Mamelukes, a 
barbarous militia Aat had dismembered the empire of die 
Arabs, and made themselves masters of Egypt and oyria. The 
power of Charles appeared necessary to oppose that of Selim. 
The extensive dominions of the house of Austria^ which gave 
him an interest in the preservation of Germanv; tiie rich sove« 
reignty of the Netherlands and Franche-Comte ; the entire pos- 
session of the great and warlike kingdom oi Spain, together 
with that of Naples and Sicily ; all united to hold him up to 
the first dignity among Christian princes : and the new world 
seemed onfy to be called into existence, that its treasures might 
enable him to defend Christendom against the infidels. — Such 
was the language of his partisans. 

Francis L, however, no sooner received intelligence of the 
death of Maximilian than he declared himself a candidate for 
the empire, and with no less confidence of success dian Charles. 
He trusted to his superior years and experience, and to his great 
reputatbn in arms, acquired by die victory at Mari^an, and 
the conquest of Milan. And it was furdier urged in his favour, 
that the impetuosity of the French cavalry, added to the firmness 
of the German infantry, would prove irresistible; and not only 
be sufficient, under a warlike emperor, to set limits to the am- 
bition of Selim, but to break entirely the Ottoman power, and 
prevent it fit)m ever becoming dangerous again to Germany. 

Both claims were plausible. The dominibna of Francis were 
less extensive but more united than those of Charles. His sub- 
jects were numerous, active, brave, lovers of ^lory and lovers 
of their king. These were strong arguments in fav^r of his 
power, so necessary at this juncture; but he had no natural in- 
terest in the Germanic bodv : and the electors hearing so much 
of military force on each side, became more alarmra for their 
own privileges than the common safety. They determined to 
reject both candidates, and offered the imperial crown to Fre- 
deric the Wise, duke of Saxony. But he, undazzled by the 
sjdendour of an object courted with so much eagerness by two 
great monarchs, rejected it with admirable magnanimity. 

^* In times of tranquillity," said Frederic, *< we wish for an 
^* emperor who has no power to invade our liberties ; times of 
<* danger demand one who is able to secure our safety. The 
*' Turkish armies, led by a warlike and victorious prince, are 
'< now assembling : they are ready to pour in upon Germany 
<^ with a violence unknown in former ages. New conjunctures 
*' call for new expedients. The imperial scejitre must be com- 
'' mitted to some hand more powerful dun mine, or that of any 
'' oth^ German prince. We possess neither dominions, nor re- 
" venues, nor authority, which enable us to encounter such a 
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<< formidable enemy. Recourse n^ust be had, in diis exigency, 
<< to one of the rival monarchs. Each of them can bring into 
<< the field forces sufficient for our defence. But as the kii^ qf 
** Spain is of German e^tractiont as he is a member and prince 
<< of the empire by the territories which descend to him froEi 
'* his grandfather, and as his dominions stret<^ along that finon- 
<^ tier which lies most exposed to the enemy, his claim, in my 
'< opinion, is preferable to that of a stranger to our language, 
^^ to our bdood, and to our country^^^ Charles, was elected ia 
consequence of this speech. 

The two candidates had hitherto conducted their rivalry with 
emulation, but without enmity. They had even softened their 
competition by many expre9sions (rf* friendahip and regard. 
Francis in particular declared, with his usual vivacity, tfiat his 
brother Charles and he were fairly and openly suitors to the 
same mistress: '^ The most assiduous and fortunate,'' added he, 
*< will win her ; and the other roust rest contented'.'^ But al- 
though a generous and high-minded prince^ while animated by 
the hope of success, might be capable ci forming such a pbiloso*- 
phic resolution, it soon appeared that he had promised a mode- 
ration too refined for humanity, and which he was little able to 
practise. The preference waa no sooner given to bis rival than 
Francis discovered all the passions naturaflo disappointed am- 
bition. He could not suppress his chagrin and indignation at 
being baffled in his &vourite purpose, ai3 rejected in the face of 
all Europe, for a youth yet unknown to fame. The spirit of 
Charles resented such contempt : and from this jealousy, as 
much as^^m opposition of interest, arose that emulation be* 
tween those great princes, which involved them in frequent 
hostilities, and kept their whole age in agitation. 

When princes or private persons are resolved to quarrel, it is 
ea^tofindatHrandofdiscGVxl. Charles and Francis had many 
interfering claims in Italy; and, beside these obvious sources oi 
contention and competition, the latter thought himself bound in 
honour to restore the king of Navarre to his dominions, unjust- 
ly seized by the crown of Spain. They immediately began to 
negotiate; and as Henry VIII. of England was the third prince 
of the age in power and in dignity, his friendship was eagerly 
courted oy each of the rivals. He was the natural guardian of 
the liberties of Europe. Sensible of the ccxisequence which his 
situation ^ve him^and proud of his pre-eminence, Henry knew 
it to be his interest to keep the balance even between the con- 
tending powers, and to restrain both, by not joining constantly 
with either. But he was seldom able to reduce his ideas to prao- 

1 Board. Bcr. Germ. ScriDt.— Scckcnd.— Coromcnt.—Bobertion's Hist, of Charles V. 
teok i. 8 Guieeiardini, lib. xiii. • 
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tice : fae was governed by caprice mor^ than by prineiple: the 
passions of the man were an over-match for the maxims of the 
king. Vanity and resentment were the great springs of his ac- 
tions; and his neighbours^ by touchmg these, found an easy way 
to draw him into their measures. 

All the impolitic steps in Henry's igovemmtot, however, must 
not be impiflted to himsblf : many <» them were occasioned by 
the ambition and avarice of the prime minister and favourite, 
cardinal Wolsey. This man, who, by his talents and accom- 
plisbments, had risen from one of the lowest conditions in lifd to 
the highest empl(^ment both in church and state, and who lived 
with regal splendour, governed the haughty, presunq>tuous, and 
intractable spirit of Henry with absolute ascendancy. Equally 
rapacious and profuse^ be was insatiable in desiring wealth } 
vain and ostentatious, he was greedy of adulation; of boundless 
ambition, he aspired after new honours with an eagerness una- 
bated by his former success. To these passions he himself^* 
crificed every consideration, divine and human ; and whoever 
sought to obtain his favour, ot that of hi^ master, found it ne- 
cessary also to sacrifice liberally to them. 

Francis was well acquainted with the dioracter of Henry and 
of his minister. He had sfuccessfuUy flattered Wotsey's pride, 
by honouring him with particular marks of his confidence, and 
bestowing upon him the appellations of FaAer, Tutor, and Go- 
vernor ; and ne had obtained the restitution of Toutnay,by add- 
ing a ^pension to these respectful titles. He now soli- . ^^ 
cited an interview with the king of England near ^' ^' ^^^* 
Calais, in hopes of being able, by famihar conversation, to at- 
tach him to his friendship and interest, while he mtified the 
eardinal^s vanity, by affording him an opportunity <$ displaying 
his magnificence in the presence of two courts, and of discover- 
h^to the two nations his influence over dieir monarchs. 

Politic diough young, Charles dreaded the effects of diis pro- 
jected interview between two gallant princes, whose hearts were 
no less susceptible (rf* friendship than their manners were capable 
of inspiring it Finding it impossible, however, to prevent a vi- 
sit, in which the vanity of all parties seemed to be so much con- 
cerned, he endeavoured to defeat its purpose, andtopre-occupy 
the favour of the English monarch, and of his minister, by an 
act of complaisance still more flattering and more uncoibmon. 
Relying wholly upon Henry's generosity for his safety, he land- 
ed at Dover, in his way from Spain to the Low Countries. The 
king of England, who' was on his way to France, charmed with 
such an instance of confidence, hastened t6 receive his royar 
guest ; and Charles, during his short stay, had the address not' 
only to give Henry favour^le impressions of his character add 
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intentions, but to detach Wolsey entirely from the interests of 
Francis. The tiara had attracted the eye of that ambitious pre- 
late; and as the emperor knew that the papacy was the sole point 
of elevation, beyond bis present greatness, to which he could as- 
pire, he made him an offer of his interest on the first vacancy^. 
The interview between Henry and Francis was in an open 
plain between Guisnes and Ardres ; where the two kings and 
their attendants displayed their magnificence with such emula- 
tion and profuse expense, as procured it the name of the JFiM 
oj Cloth of Gold. Here Heniy erecteda spacious house of wood 
and canvas, firamed in London, on which^ under the figure of an 
English archer, was incribed the following motto : ** He pre- 
vails whom I favour V^ alluding to his political situation as 
holding in his hands the balance of powar between the.emperor 
and French monarch. Feats of chivalry however, parlies of 

rlantry, and such exercises as were in that age reckoned man- 
or elegant, rather than serious busmess, occupied the two 
courts during; the time they continued tmether, which was eigh- 
teen days. And here I cannot help noticmg a circumstance £at 
stron^hr marks the miners of those times, and their contrast to 
ours, It not their comparative rusticity. After the French and 
English wrestlers had exercised their strength and agili^, 
which, accordinfir to the phrase of the hbtorian, aflSarded excel- 
lent pastime^ the Kings of France and England, saysFleurai^es, 
retired to a tent, where they drank together ; and the kbg of 
England, seizing the king of France by the collar, said, '' My 
bmmer, I must wrestle with you !'' and attempted once or 
twice to trip up his heels ; but Francis, who was an excellent 
wrestler^ twisted him round and threw him on the ground with 
great violence. Henry' endeavoured to renew the struggle, but 
was prevented^. 

After tdLing leave k& this scene of dbsipation, the king of 
England paid a visit to the emperor and Margaret of Savoy at 
Giavelines, and engaged them to ^ with him to Calais ; where 
&e artful Charles completed the impression which he had be- 
run to^make on Henry and his favourite, and effiiced all the 
n-iendship to which the frank and generous nature of Francis 
had given birth. He renewed his assurances of assisting Wol- 
sey in obtaining the papacy; and he put hijn in present posses- 
sion of the l^^enues of the sees of Badajoz and Valencia. He 
flattered Henry's pride, by convincing him of his importance, 
and the justness of the motto which he had chosen ; offering 
to submit to his sole arbitration any difference that might arise 
between him and Francis*. 

3 Polyd. Vint.— Holinthcd.— Herbert's Hist ofHcniy VIU.-FiddcB'Lifcof Wobey. 

4 Mem. do Fleanuiges. 5 Polyd. Virg.— Fiddes. 
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This important point being secured, Charles repaired to Aix- 
la-Chapelle^ where he was solemnly invested with the crown 
and sceptre of Charlemagne, in presence of a more splendid 
and numerous assembly than had appeared on any former in- 
auguration. About the same time Solyman the Magnificent, 
one of the most accomplished, enterprising, and warlike of the 
Turkish princes, and a constant and formidable rival of the 
German emperor, ascended the Ottoman throne, in consequence 
of the death of Selim. 

The first act of Charleses administration was the appointment 
of a diet at Worms, to concert with the princes of the empire 
proper measures for checking the progress of ^^ those new and 
dangerous opinions, which mreatened to disturb the peace of 
Germany, and to overturn the religion of their ancestors." — 
The opinions propagated by Luther and his followers were 
here Ttieant. That bold innovator, after the diet at Augsburg, 
and the death of Maximilian, had freely promulgated his opi- 
nions, under the protection of the elector of Saxopy, to whom 
the vicariate of that part of Germany which is governed by the 
Saxon laws was committed, during the interregnum that pre- 
ceded the election of Charles V. And these opinions were 
suffered to take root in diflferent places, and to grow up to some 
<legree of strength and firmness. Leo X^ though little skilled 
in such controversies, was now alarmed at Luther's progress ; 
and convinced that all hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance 
were in vain, he issued a bull of excommunication against him. 
His books were ordered to be burned, and he himself was de- 
livered over to Sat^n, as an obstinate heretic, if he should not, 
within sixty days, publicly recant his errors. 

This sentence did not disconcert or intimidate Luther. After 
renewing his appeal to a general council, he published remarks 
upon the bull of excommunication, and boldly declared the pope 
to be the Man of Sin, or Antichrist, whose appearance is fore- 
told in the Revelation of St. John; declaimed against the tyranny 
and usurpatbns of the court of Rome with greater vehemence 
than ever, exhorted all Christian princes to shake off such an 
Ignominious yoke, and boasted of his own happiness in being 
marked out as the object of ecclesiastical indignation, because 
he had ventured to assert the rights of religion, and the mental 
liberty of mankind. Nor did ne confine his contempt of the 
papal power to words alone. He assembled all the professors 
and students of the university of Wittenberg, anrt with great 
pomp, and before a vast multitude of spectators, cast the vol- 
umes of the canon law, with the bull of excommunication, into 
the flames : and his example was imitated in several other cities. 

Vol. IL T 
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While the credit and authority of the Roman pontiff were 
thus furiously shaken inQermany,an attack no less violent, and 
occasioned by the same causes, was made upon them in Swit- 
zerland. The Franciscans, being entrustea with the sale of 
indulgences in that country, executed their commission with 
the same unblushing rapacity which had rendered the Domini- 
cans so odious in Saxony. They proceeded, however, with 
uninterrupted success till they arrived at Zurich, where they 
received a mortal blow fromUlricZuinglius,a man of extensive 
learning, uncomman sagacity, and heroic intrepidity of spirit. 
Animated with a republican boldness, and free from those re- 
straints which subjection to the will of a prince, and perhaps a 
remnant of original prejudice, imposed upon the German refor- 
mer, he advanced with more daring and rapid steps to overturn 
the whole fabric of the established religion ; and the pope's su- 
premacy was soon denied in the greater part of Switzerland*. 

Such^was the state of the Reformation, when Charles V. 
arrived in Germany. No secular prince had yet embraced the 
new opinions ; no change in the established forms of worship 
had been introduced, nor any encroachments made upon the 
possessions or jurisdiction of the clergy; a deep impression, 
however, was made upon the minds (^ me people ; their rever- 
ence for ancient institutions and doctrines was shaken ; and the 
materials were already scattered, which produced the conflagra- 
tion that afterwards spread over Europe. Charles saw the 
flames gathering ; and, as he found it necessary to secure the 
A D 1521 ^"^^^s'^'P of I-*^^ X. he cited Luther to appear be- 
• fore the diet at Worn^. Luther did not hesitate 
a moment about yielding obedience : he accompanied the he- 
rald who brought the emperor's letter and safe conduct. " I 
am lawfully called to appear in that city," said he to some of 
his friends, who were anxious for his safety; " and thither I will 
go in the name (^the Lord, though ds many devils as tiles upon 
the houses were assembled against me^." 

Had vanity and the love of applause, from which no human 
heart is free, been the sole principles by which Luther was in- 
fluenced, his reception at Worms was such as he might have 
reckoned a full reward for all his labours. Vast crowds assem- 
'bled to see him whenever he walked abroad ; and his apart- 
ments were daily filled with princes and personages of the 
highest rank, who treated him with all the respect that is due to 
superior merit, but which is more particularly commanded by 
those who possess the power of directing the understanding anS 
the sentiments of others. Rank or birth can receive no homage 
so flattering; for they can receive none so sincere, or which has 

fi Huehart, Hist, de la Reformat, en Suisie, liv. i. 7 Luth. Oper. vol. ii. 
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so immediate a reference to those qualities which men call their 
own. Luther was not, however, intoxicated: he behaved before 
the diet with decency and firmness. He readily acknowledged 
an excess of vehemence and acrimony in his controversial wri- 
tings ; but he refused to retract hi» opinions while unconvinced 
of their falsehood, or consent to their being tried by any other 
standard than the Scripture. Neither threats or entreaties could 
prevail on him to depart from this resolution. Some of the fa- 
thers, therefore, proposed to imitate the example of the council 
of Constance, and commit to the flames the author of this pes- 
tilent heresy; but the members of the diet refusing to agree to 
such a violation of public faith, and Charles not bemg disposed 
to bring a stain on the beginning of his administration by such 
an ignominious measure, Luther was permitted to depart in 
safety*. A few days after he left the city, a severe edict was 
issued in the emperor's name, and by authority of the diet, for- 
bidding any prince to harbour him, and requiring all to concur 
in seizmg his person as soon as the term of his safe conduct 
should expire. But the dector of Saxony, his faithful patron, 
took him again, though secretly, under protection. Luther, in 
solitude, propagated his opinions; and Charles, for a time, found 
other matters to engage his attention. 

The Spaniards, displeased at the departure of their sovereign, 
whose election to the empire they foresaw would interfere with 
the administration of his own kingdom, and incensed at the ava- 
rice of the Flemings, to whom the direction of public affairs had 
been committed since the death of cardinal Ximenes, broke out 
into open rebellic»i. This seemed to Francis, a favourable con- 
juncture for reinstating the family of John d' Albert in the king- 
dom of Navarre. Charles was at a distance from that part of 
his dominions, and the troops usually stationed there had been 
recalled to quell the commotions in Spain. A French army un- 
der Andrew deFoix, speedily conquered Navarre; but thatyoung 
and inexperienced nobleman, dazzled with success, and pushed 
on by military ardour, ventured to enter Castile. Though di- 
vided among themselves, the Spaniards united against a foreign 
enemy ; routed his forces, took him prisoner, and recovered 
Navarre in a shorter time than he had spent in subduing it. 

The hostilities between the rival monarchs soon spread to ano- 
ther quarter. The king of France encouraged the duke of Bou- 
illon to make war. upon the emperor, and invade Luxembourg. 
Charles, after humbling the duke, attempted to enter France, 
but was repelled and worsted before Mezieres, by the famous 
Chevalier de Bayard, distinguished among his contemporaries 
by the appellation of The knight without fear and ivithout re- 

8 F. PaoL— Seokend. 
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proach^ who united the talents of a consummate general to the 
punctilious honour and romi^ntic gallantry of the heroes of chi- 
valry. Francis rushed into the Low Countries ; where, by an 
excess of caution, an error not natural to him, he lost an oppor- 
tunity of cutting off the whole imperial army ; and, what was 
still greatei* misconduct, he disgusted the constable de Bourbon, 
by giving the command of the van to the duke of Alengon^, 
During these operations in the field, an unsuccessful con- 

fress took place at Calais, under the mediation of Henr)' VIII. 
t served only to exasperate those whom it was intended to 
reconcile. And a league was soon after concluded at Bruges, 
through the intrigues of VVolsey, between the pope, Henry, 
and Charles, against France. Leo had already entered into a 
separate league with the emperor; and the French were rapidly 
losing ground in Italy"* 

The insolence and exactions of Lautrec, governor of Milan, 
had totally alienated the affections of the people from France. 
They resolved to expel the tropps of that nation, and put them- 
selves under the government of Francis Sforza, brother to Max- 
imilian, their late duke. In this resolution they were encouraged 
by the pope, who excommunicated Lautrec, and took into nis 
pay a considerable body c^ Swiss. The papal army, command- 
ed by Prosper Colonna, an experienced general, was joined by 
reinforcements from Germany and Naples; while Lautrec, ne- 
glected by his court, and deserted by the Swiss in its pay, was 
unable to make head against the enemy. The city of Milan was 
betrayed by the inhabitants to the confederates; Farmland Pla- 
centia were united to the ecclesiastical state ; and of the con- 
quests of the French in Lombardy, only Cremona, the castte of 
Milan, and a few inconsiderable forts, remained indieir power^^. 
Leo received the account of this success with such transport^ 
of joy as are said to have brought on a fever Which occasioned 
his death. The spirit of the confederacy was broken, and its 
operations suspended by that event. The Swiss were recalled : 
some other mercenaries were disbanded for want of pay: so that 
only the Spaniards, and a few Germans in the emperor's service, 
remained to defend the duchy of Milan. But Lautrec, who, with 
the remnant of his army, had taken shelter in the Venetian ter- 
ritories, destitute of both men and money, was unaUe to improve 
this opportunity. All his efforts were rendered ineffectual by 
the vigilance and activity of Colonna and his associates. 

Meantime high discord prevailed in the conclave. Wolsey's 
name, notwithstanding the emperor's magnificent promises, was 



9 (Euvr. de Brantome, tome vi. — Mem. de Bellaj. 

10 Ujmer, Feed. toI. xiii.— Herbert's Hitt. of Henry VIH. 

11 Goiceianliiii, lib. xiv.-^Mem. de Bellay. 
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sc&rcely mentioned in the assembly. Julio of Medieisy Leo's 
nephew, thought himself stire of the election ; when, by an un- 
expected turn of fortune, cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, , -g^ 
Charles's preceptor, who at that time governed 
Spain in the character of viceroy, was raised to the papacy, to 
the great disgust of the Italians. 

Francis, roused by the rising consequence of his rival, re- 
solved to exert himself with fresh vigour, in order to wrest from 
him his late conquests in Lombardy. Lautrec received a sup- 
ply of money, and a recruit of ten thousand Swiss infantry. 
Widi this reinforcement he was enabled once more to act offen- 
sively, £ind even to advance within a few miles of the city of Mi- 
lan ; when money again failing him, and the Swiss growing 
mutinous, he was dbliged to attack the imperialists in their camp 
At Bicoca, where he was repulsed with great slaughter, having 
I<^ his bravest officers and best troops. The Swiss who sur- 
vived immediately set out for their own country ; and Lautrec, 
des|)airing of being able to keep die field, retired into France. 
Genoa was soon after taken by Colonna ; and the authority of 
the emperor was estaUished in all parts of Italy. The citadel 
of Cremona was the sole fortress that remained in the hands of 
the French". 

The affliction of Francis, for such a succession of misfortunes, 
^vas augmented by the unexpected arrival of an English herald, 
who, in the name of his sovereign, declared war agamst France. 
The courage of this high-spirited prince, however, did not for- 
sake him. Though his treasury was exhausted by expensive 
pleasures no less man by hostile enterprises, he assembled a 
considerable army, and'put his kingdom m a posture for resist- 
ing his new enemy, without aban&ning any of the schemes 
which he was forming against the emperor. He was surprised, 
but not alarmed, at such a denunciation. 

Willing to derive as much advanta^ as possible from his 
powerful ally, Charles paid a second visit to ttie court of Eng- 
land ; and his success exceeded his expectations. He not only 
gained the entire friendship of Henry, who publicly ratified the 
treaty of Bruges, but disarmed the resentment of Wolsey, by 
assuring him of the papacy on Adrian's death : an event seem- 
ingly not distant, by reason of his age and infirmities. In con- 
sequence of these negotiations, an English army invaded France, 
under the command of the earl of Surry ; who was obliged, 
however, at the close of the campign, to retire with diminish- 
ed forces, without bein^ able to obtain possession of one place 
within the French frontier. 

12 Gaieoiardinty ubi. sap. 
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While the Christian princes were wasting each other's 
strength, Solyman the Magnificent entered Hungary, and made 
hiTOself master of Belgrade, reckoned the chiefbarrier of that 
kingdom against the Turkish power. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, he turned his victorious arms against the island of Rhodes, 
then the seat of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem : and, al- 
though every i»ince in that warlike age acknowledged Rhodes 
to be the principal bulwark of Christendom in the Levant, so 
violent was their mutual animosity, that they suffered Solyman 
withqpt disturbance to carry on his operations against that city 
and island. L'isle Adam, the grand master, made a gaUant de- 
. fence ; but, after incredible efiforts of courage, patience, and mi- 
litary skill, during a siege of six months, he was obliged to sur- 
render the place, having obtained an honourable capitulation 
from the soltan, who aomired his heroic qualities". Charles 
and Francis were equally ashamed of having occasioned, through 
their contests, such a loss to the Christian world; and the em- 
peror, by way of reparation, granted to the knights of St. John 
the small island of Malta, where they fixed their residence. 

Adrian VI., though the creature of the emperor, and devoted 
to his interest, endeavoured to assume the impartiality which be- 
came the common father of Christendom, and laboured to recon- 
cile the contending princes, that they might unite in a league 
against Solyman, whose conquest of Rhodes rendered him more 
formidable than ever to Europe. The Italian states were no 
less desirous of peace than the pope : and so much regard was 
paid by the hostile powers to the exhortations of his holiness, 
and to a bull which he issued, requiring all Christian princes to 
consent to a truce for three years, that the Imperial, French, 
and English ambassadors at Rome, were impowered to treat of 
that matter. But while they wasted their time in fruitless ne- 
gotiations, their masters were continuing their preparations 
for war. ^ 

The Venetians, who had hitherto adhered to the French inte- 
1523 rest, formed engagements with the emperor, for se- 
' curing Francis Sforza in the possession of the duchy 
of Milan ; and the pope, from a persuasion that the ambition of 
the French monarch was the only obstacle to peace, acceded to 
the same alliance. The Florentines, the dukes of Ferrara and 
Mantua, and other Italian powers, followed this example. Fran- 
cis was left without an ally to resist the efforts of a multitude of 
enemies, whose armies everywhere threatened, and whose terri- 
tories encompassed, his dominions. The emperor, at the head 
of a Spanish srmy, menaced France on the side of Guienne ; 

13 FoDtaa. dc Bell. Rhod,— Barre, Hist, d*A11em»gnc, tome Tiii. 
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the forces of England and the Netherlands hovered over Picar- 
dy ; and a numerous body of Germans prepared to ravage Bur- 
gxindy**. 

The dread of so many and such powerful adversaries, it was 
thought, would have obliged Francis to stand wholly on the de- 
fensive, or at least have prevented him from entertaining any 
thoughts of marching into Italy. But it was the characteristic 
of this prince, who was too apt to become negligent on ordinary 
occasions, to rouse himself at the approach of imminent danger^ 
and not only to encounter it with spirit and intrepidity, but to 
provide against it with diligence and industry. Before his ene- 
mies were able to strike a blow, he had assembled a powerful 
army, with which he hoped to disconcert all the emperor^s 
schemes, by leading it in person into Italy: and this bold mea- 
sure could scarcely have failed of the desired effect, had it been 
immediately carried into execution. But the discovery of a 
domestic conspiracy, of a very alarming nature, detained him 
in his kingdom. 

Charles duke of Bourbon, high constable of France, was a 
prince of the most shining talents. His great abilities equally 
fitted him for the council or the field, while his eminent services 
to the crown entitled him to its first favour. But, unhappily, 
Louisa duchess of Angouleme, the king's mother, had contract- 
ed a violent aversion against the house of Bourbon ; and had 
taught her son, over whom she had acquired an absolute ascen- 
dant, to view the duke's conduct with a jealous eye. After re- 
peated afiironts he retired form court, and be^n to listen to the 
advances of the emperor^s ministers. Meantime the duchess of 
Bourbon died; and, as the constable was no less handsome than 
accomplished, the duchess of Angouleme, still susceptible of 
the tender passions, formed the scheme of marrying him. But 
Bourbon, who might have expected every thing to which an 
ambitious mind can aspire, from the doatin^ fondness of a woman 
who governed her son and the kingdom, incapable of imitating 
Louisa in her sudden transition from hatred to love, or of mean- 
ly counterfeiting a passion for one who had so long pursued him 
with unprovoked malice, treated the proposal with disdain, and 
even turned it into ridicule. At once refused and insulted by 
the man whom love only could have made her cease to perse- 
cute, Louisa was filled with all the rage of disappointed woman. 
She resolved to ruin the duke, and for this purpose commenced 
an iniquitous suit against him; and by the chicanery of chan- 
cellor du Prat, he was deprived of his whole family estate. — 
Driven to despair by this treatment, he had recourse to mea- 
sures which despair only could have dictated. He entered into 

14 Giiiceifirdmi. lib. xv. 
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a secret correspondence with die emperor and the l^ing of Eng^- 
land: and he proposedy as soon as Francis should h^ve crossed 
the Alps, to raise an insurrection among his numerous vassals, 
and introduce foreign troops into the heart of France^^ 

Happily, Francis gained some intimation of this conspiracy 
before he left the kingdom. But not being sufficiently convinc- 
ed of the constable's guilt, he suffered that ds^ng^rous enemy to 
escape : and Bourbon, entering into the emp^r(H^s service, em- 
ployed the great resources of his enterprising genius, and his 
military skiU, to the prejudice of bis SQv^rei^ and his native 
country. He toQk a severe revenge for ?ill his )yronffS|. 

Francis now relbquished bis intention of leading his an^y 
into Italy. He did not know how far the infection bftd spread 
among his subjects^ and was afraid that his absence might en- 
courage them to make some desperate attack in favour of a npftn 
so much beloved. He did not, however, abandon his d^^ on 
the duchy of Milan; but sent, in order to subdue it, an army 
of thirty tfiousand men, under the command of admiralBoniuvet* 
Colonna, who was entrusted with the defence of that duchyi was 
in no condition to resist such a force; and^e city of Milan 
must have fallen into the hands of the French, had not Bc^oivet 
wasted his time in frivolous enterprises, till the inhabitants re- 
covered from their consternation. The imperial army was rein- 
forced. Colonna died, and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, suc- 
ceeded him in tfie command. But the military operations were 
1524 chiefly conducted by the duke of Bourbon and the 
* marc^uis de Pescara, the two greatest generals of 
their age. Bonpivet, destitute of the talents necessary to op- 
pose sudi able commanders, was reduced, after various move- 
ments and encounters, to the necessity of attempting a retreat 
into France. He was pursued by the imperial generals, and 
routed at Biagrassa. 

Here fell the chevalier Bayard, whose contempt of the arts of 
oourts prevented him from ever rising to the chief command, 
but who was always called, in times ofreal danger, to the posts 
of difficulty and importance. Bonnivet being wounded, the con- 
duct of the rear was committed to Bayard. He put himself at 
the head of the heavy-armed cavalry, and, animating them by 
his presence and example, to sustain the whole shock of the 
imperial army, he gained time for the body of his countrymen 
to make good their retreat. But in that service he received a 
mortal wound ; and being unable to continue on horseback, he 
ordered one of his attendants to place him under a tree, where 
he calmly waited the approach of death. In this situation he 
was found by Bourbon, who led tlie van of the Imperialists, and 

15 Tbuan. Hist. lib. i. eap. ii.— Mem. de BelUy, lir. ii. 
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expressed much sorrow for his fate. " Pity not me !'* cried 
the high-minded chevalier : ^^ I die, as a man of honour ought 
— in the discharge of my duty; but pity those who fight against 
their king, their country, and their oaths**.'^ 

The emperor and his allies were less successful in their opera- 
tions on the frontier of France. They were baffled on all sides. 
And Francis, though stripped of his Italian dominions, might 
still have enjoyed in safety the glory of having defended his na- 
tive kingdom against one half of Europe, and have bidden de- 
fiance to all his enemies, could he have moderated his military 
ardour. But understanding that the king of England, discour- 
aged by his former fruitless enterprises, and disgusted with the 
emperor, was making no preparations for invading Picardy, his 
rage for the conquest of Milan returned ; and he determined, 
notwithstanding the approach of winter^ to march into Italy. 

The French army no sooner appeared in Piedmont, than the 
whole duchy of Milan was thrown into consternation. The cap- 
ital opened its gates. The forces of the emperor and Sforza re- 
tired to Lodi : and had Francis been so fortunate as to pursue 
them, they mustliave abandoned that post, and been totally dis- 
persed, out his evil genius led him to besiege Pavia,a town of 
considerable strength, well garrisoned, and defended by Anto- 
nio de LejTva, one of the bravest officers in the Spanish service. 
Every thin^ known to the engineers of that age, or which could 
be efiected by the Valour of his troops, was attempted in vain by 
tiie French monarch against this important place. Confident of 
success^ he had detached a considerable part of his army to in- 
vade the kingdom of Naples: and the main body was much wast- 
ed by the fatigues of the siege and the rigour ot the season. The 
imperial generals had not hitherto molested him, but they were 
not idle. Pescara and Lannoy had assembled fi)rces from all 
quarters: and Bourbon, having pawned his jewels, had gone in- 
ta Germany, and levied at his own expense a body , ^^^r 

of twelve thousand Lansquenets. The united army ^* 
advanced to the relief of Pavia, now reduced to ^extremity for 
want dT ammunition and provisions. Prudence, and the advice 
of his most experienced officers, dictated to Francis the pro- 
priety of a retreat ; but his own romantic notions of honour, 
and tiie opinion of Bonnivet, unhappily determined him to keep 
his post. Having said that he would take Pavia or perish in 
tiie attempt, he thought it ignominious to depart from his re- 
solution ; and he anxiously waited the approach of the enemy. 

The imperial generals found the French so strongly entrench- 
ed, that they hesitated long before they ventured to attack 

16 Mem. de Bellay, ubi. sup.— GBuver. de Brantome, tome ti. 
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them. But the necessities of the besieged, and the murmurs of 
their own troops, obliged them at last to put every thing to ha« 
zard. Never did armies engage with greater ardour } never 
Feb 24 ^^^^ ^^^ mote strongly animated with personal em- 
ulation, national antipathy, mutual resentment, and 
all the passions which inspire obstinate bravery. The first ef- 
forts of the French valour made the firmest battalions of the 
Imperialists give ground ; but the fortune of the day was soon 
changed. The Swiss troops in the service of France, unmind- 
ful of their national honour^ shamefully deserted their post. — 
Pescara fell upon the French cavalry with the Imperial horse, 
and broke that formidable body by a mode of attack with which 
they were wholly unacquainted" ; while Ley va, sallying out 
with his garrison during die heat of action, made a furious as- 
sault on the enemy's rear, and threw every thbg into confu- 
sbn. The rout became general. But Francis himself, sur- 
rounded by gallant nobles, many of whom fell by his side, long 
sustained the combat. His horse bein^ killed under him, he 
fought on foot, undistinguished but l^ his valour, and killed se- 
ven men with his own band.. At last he was observed by Pom- 
perant, a French gentleman, who had followed the fortunes q£ 
Bourbon, and who now saved the life of his sovereign ready to 
sink beneath an enraged soldiery. By his persu^sioii Francis 
was prevailed upon to surrender } yet l|o obstinately refused^ 
imminent as the danger was, to deliver up his aword to Bpiir* 
bon. Lannoy received it. But the duke bad the cmei satis- 
faction of exulting over his sovereign's distress, and of tepay- 
ing, from revenge, the insults offered by jealai»sy^'. 

This great victory, and the captivity of Francis, fiUed Eu- 
rope wim alarm* Almost the whole French army was cut off; 
Milan was immediately abandoned ; and in a few weeks not a 
Frenchman was left in Italy. The power of the emperor, and 
still more his ambition, became the object of universal teirar 3 
and resolutions were every where taken to set bounds to it— ^ 
Meanwhile Francis, deeply impressed with a sense of his mis- 
fortune, wrote to his mother Louisa, whom he bad left r^ent of 
ihe kingdom, the following short but exjNressive letter : *' AU 
is lost, but honour !'' 

Charles received the news of the signal and unexpected sue*- 
cess which had crowned his arms with the most hypocritical 
moderation. He would not suffer any public rcjoicmgs to be 
made on account of it ; and said, he only valued it, as it would 
prove the occasion of restoring peace to Christendom. Louisa, 

17 Peteani had mtermingled wkh the Imperial bone t oonaidenilile Dumber tff Spaoilh 
foot, armed with the heavy naugquets then in tuc. GaieoiardiQi^ lib. zt. 
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however, did not trust to those appearances. Instead of giving 
herself up to such lamentations as were natural to a woman re- 
markable for maternal tenderness, she discovered all the fore- 
sight and exerted all the activity, of a consummate politician. 
She took every possible measure for putting the kingdom in a 
posture of defence, while she employed all her address to ap- 
pease the resentment and to gain the friendship of '^England ; 
and a ray of comfort from &at quarter soon broke in upon the 
French affaks. 

Though Henry had not entered into the war against France 
from any concerted political views, he had always retained some 
imperfect idea of that balance of power necessary to be main- 
tained between Charles and Francis. By his alliance with the 
emperor he hoped to recover some part of those territories on 
the continent which had belonged to his ancestors; and in that 
hope he willingly contributed to give Charles the ascendency 
above his rival. But having never dreamed of any event so ap- 
parently decisive as the victory of Pavia, he now became sensi- 
ble of his own danger, as well as of that of Europe in general, 
from the loss of a proper counterpoise to the power of Charles. 
In^ead of takingadvantage of fliedistressed condition of France, 
he dierefoi^ determined to assist her in her present calamities. 
Other causes conspired to enforce this resolution. 

The elevation of the cardinal of Medicis (Clement VII.) to 
St. Peter's chair, on die death of A<Uan VL had made the Eng- 
lish minister sensiMe of the insincerity of the emperor's pro- 
mises, while it extmguished all his hopes of the papacy ; and 
Wolsey resolved on revenge. His master too had ground of 
ooiJi{>laint. Charles had so ill supported the appearance of mo- 
deration which he assumed when first informed of his good for- 
tune, that he had already changed his usual style^to Henry, and 
instead of writing to him widi his own hand, and subscribing 
himself ^< your a&ctionate son and cousin," he dictated his let- 
ters to a secretary, and simply subscribed himself ^* Charles.'^ 
Influenced by all these considerations, together with the glory 
of raising a fallen enemy, Henry listened to the flattering sub- 
missions of Louisa ; entered into a defensive alliance with her, 
as regent of France ; and engaged to use his best offices in or- 
der to procure a deliverance (^ her son from a state of capti- 
vity^. 

Meanwhile Francis was rigorously confined; and hard condi- 
tions being proposed to him^ as the price of his liberty, he drew 
his dag^r, and pointing it at his breast, cried, ^^ It were better 
that a kmg should die mus !" But flattering himself, when he 

19 Mem. de Bellaj.— Bnntome. — Gaiooianlioi. 
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grew cool, that such propositions could not come directly from 
Charles^ he desired that he might be removed into Spain, where 
the emperor then resided. His request was complied with; but 
he languished long before he could obtain a sight of his con- 
Queron At last he was favoured with a visit; and the emperor, 
dreading a general combination against him, or that Francis, if 
driven to despair, might, as he threatened, resign his crown to 
the dauphin, agreed to abate somewhat of his former demands. 
1526 ^ treaty was accordingly concluded at Madrid, in 
' ' ' consequence of which Francis obtained his liberty. 
-^The chief articles were, that Burgundy should be restored 
to Charles as the rightful inheritance of his ancestors, and that 
the king^s two eldest sons should be delivered up as hostages 
for the performance of the conditions stipulated. The exchange 
of the captive monarch for his children was made on the fron- 
tiers of France and Spain. And the moment that Francis en- 
tered his own dominions, lie mounted a Turkish horse, and« 
putting it to its speed, waved his hand, and cried aloud several 
times, " I am yet a king ! I am yet a king** !" 

The reputation of the French monarch, however, would have 
stood in a fairer light had he died a captive ; for the unhappy 
situation of his afiairs, delicate as his notions of honour appear 
to have been, led him henceforth to act a part very disadvan- 
tageous to his moral character. He never intended to execute 
the treaty of Madrid: he had even left a protest in the hands of 
notaries, before he signed it, that his consent should be consi- 
dered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null and void^. 
Accordingly, as soon as he arrived in France, he assembled the 
states of Burgundy, who protested against the article relative to 
their province; and when the imperial ambassadors urged the 
immediate execution of the treaty, the king replied, that be 
would rigorously perform the articles relative to himself, but in 
those which affected the French monarchy, he must be directed 
by the sense of the nation. He made the highest acknowledg- 
ments to the king of England for his friendly interposition, and 
offered to be entirely guided by his counsels. 

Charles and his ministers now saw that they were overreach- 
ed in those very arts of negotiation in which they so much ex- 
celled, while the Italian states observed with pleasure that Francis 
was resolved to evade the execution of a treaty which they con- 
sidered as dangerous to the liberties of Europe. Clement VII. 
absolved him ^om the oath which he had taken at Madrid: and 
the kings of France and England, the pope, the Swiss^ the Ve- 
netians, the Florentines and the Milanese, entered into an al- 
liance, to which they gave the name of the Holy League, bc- 

21 Guicciardini, lib. xvi. 22 Rccueil de Ti-atez, tome ii. 
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cause his holiness was at the head of it, in order to oblige the 
emperor to deliver up the two sons of Francis on the payment 
of a reasonable ransom, and to re-establish Sforza in the quiet 
possession of the duchy of Milan*^. 

In consequence of this league, the confederate army took the 
field, and Italy became once more the scene of war. But Fran- 
cis, who it was expected would infuse spirit and vigour into the 
whole body, had gone through such a scene of distress, that he 
was become diffident of his talents, and distrustful of his fortune. 
He had flattered himself, that the dread alone of such a confe- 
deracy would induce Charles to listen to what was equitable, 
and therefore neglected to send sufficient reinforcements to his 
allies in Italy. Meantime the duke of Bourbon, who commanded 
the Imperialists, overran the whole duchy of Milan, of which 
the emperor had promised him the investiture ; and his troops 
beginning to mutiny for want of pay, he boldly ^ ^ - c^- 
led them to Rome, in spite of every obstacle, by ^^y ^» ^^^^• 
ofiering to their avidity the rich spoils of that ancient capital. 
Nor did he deceive them ; for although he himself was slain, 
while encouraging their effi^rts by his brave example, in plant- 
ing with his own hands a scaling ladder against the walls, they, 
more enraged than discouraged by that misfortune, mounted 
to the assault widi the greatest ardour; and, entering the city 
sword in band, pillaged it for many days, and made it a scene 
of horrid carnage and abominable lust. 

Never did Rome experience in any age so many calamities, 
even from the barbarians by whom she was successively sub- 
dued — from the followers of Alaric, Genseric, or Odoacer, as 
now from the subjects of a Christian and Catholic monarch. 
Whatever was respectable in modesty or sacred in religion, 
seemed only the more to provoke the rage of the soldiery. Vff- 
gins suffered violation in the arms of their mothers, and upon 
those altars to which they had fled for safety. Venerable pre- 
lates, after being exposed to every indignity, and enduring 
every torture, were thrown into dungeons, and menaced with 
the most cruel deaths, in order to make them reveal their secret 
treasures. Clement himself, who had taken refuge in the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo, was obliged to surrender at discretion ; and 
found that his sacred character could neither procure him li- 
berty noi^ respect. He was doomed to close confinement, un- 
til he should pay an enormous ransom, imposed by the victo- 
rious arrny, and surrender to the emperor all the places- of 
strength belonging to the apostolic see'^. 

Sd Goldast. Polit. Imperial. 
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Charles recehred the news of lias eztraoniinaiy event with 
equal surprise and pleasure ; but to conceal his joy from his 
Spani^ subjects, who were^Ued with honor at me insnlt of- 
fered to the sovereim pontiff, and to lessen the indiq^nation of 
die other powers of Euixq^e, he expressed the deepest sorrow 
for die success of his arms. He put himself and his whole 
court into mourning; stopped the rejoicings for the bntb of 
his son Philip ; and ordered prayeis to tc offered in aH the 
oburcfaes of Spain for the liberation of the pope, which he could 
immediately have procured by a letter to his general^« 

The concern expiesaed by Herary and Frands, for die cala- 
mity of their ally, was more sincere. Alarmed at die progress 
d* the imperial arms, diey had, even before die assault upon 
Rome, entered into a closer alliance, and proposed to invade ibt 
Low Countries widi a powetful army; but no sooner did they 
hear of Clement's capdvity than they changed, by a new treaty, 
the scene of the projected war, from d» Netheriands to Italy, 
and resolved to take die most vigorous measures for the release 
of his holiness. Henry, however, contributed only money. A 
Fraich army crossed die Alps, under die command of Laulrec; 
Clement obtained hb freedom ; and war was, for a time, cairied 
on by Ae confederates with success. But the death of Lautrec, 

IS^R and die revolt of Andrew Doria, a celebrated Ge- 
A. D. id o. j^Qggg admiral, at that dme in the service of France, 
changed the face of affiiirs. He obliged the Frendi gaxrison m 
Cienoa to surrender, and restored the IHierdes of his country. 
The French army was ruined before Naples ; and Francis, cfe- 
couraged by unsuccessful enterprises^ began at length to diink 
of peace. 

At the same dme, Charles, notwithstanding die advantages 
he had gained, had many reasons to wish for an accommoda' 
ticNi* S<Myman, having overrun Hungary, was ready to break m 
upon the Austrian territories with a fcnrmidable army; and the 
proeress of die Reformation in Germany endangered the tran- 
quillity cS that country. In consequence of mis situation of 
aflairs, while pride made both parties conceal or dissemble their 
real sentiments, two ladies were permitted to restore peace to 
Europe. Mai^aret of Austria, the aunt of Charles, ana Louisa, 
the mother of Francis, met at Cambray, and setded the terms 

_oQ ^f pacification between the Frendi king and the 
^* ^* * emperor. Francis agreed to pay two miHions of 
crowns, as the ransom of his two sons ; to resign die sovereign- 
ty of Flanders and Artois, and forego all his Italian claims; 
and Charles ceased to demand the restitution of Burgundy**. 

S5 Marory^Hist. Venct. lib. nL S6 Sndor. Hiit. del Emp. Ctrl. V.— AobertiOD, book r. 
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AU the steps €if thb negotiatioQhad been comsmmicated to the 
long of England; and Henry was, on that oceaaion^ ao generotia 
to Francis, that he sent him an acquittal nearly of six nundred 
thousand crowns, in order to enable him to fulfil tus agreement 
with Charles. But the Italian confisdecalts of the Frrach king 
were less satisfied with the treaty of Cambray. Thay were al* 
most wholly abandoned to the will of the emperar, and seeotied 
to have no other means of aecurity dian his equity and modera* 
tioo. Of these, firom his past ccmducf, they had not formed the 
most advantageous idea. But Chfurlea^s present circumstances^ 
particularly with regard to the Turka, obliged him Hi behave 
with a generosity inconsistent with hia character. The Floren- 
tines alone, whom he reduced under the dommi^m of the family 
of Medicis, had reason to complain of his severity. Sforza ob- 
tained the investiture of the duchy of Milan and his pardon: and 
every other power experienced me lenity of the victor. 

Chsffles, who during this full tide of his fortune, having i^ 
peased all the discontents in Spam, had appeared in . j. icoq 
Italy with die pomp and power of a con(|tteior, and * 
received the imperial crown from thehandaof the pope, now pre« 
pared to revisit Germany, where hia presence waa hi^bly neces- 
sary ; for, although the conduct and valour of his b^tli^ Fer- 
dimnd, to whom he had tiMsfened the hereditary dominionaof 
the house of Austria, and who had been elected king of Hun- 
gary, had obliged Solyman to withdraw his forces, nis return 
was to be feared, and the disorders of religion were daily in- 
creasing. But these disorders, and the future exploita fi the 
emperor, must £9rm the subject of another letter. 



LETTER LXI. 



A general View of the Affairs of Europe^ and of the Progress 
of the R^ormatimm the Continent^Jrom the Peace of Utwi- 
bray to that of Crespi^ in 1544. 

THE Reformation, my dear Philip, had made a great pro- 
gress in Grermany, during mat interval of tranquillity which the 
absence of the emperor, me contests between him and the pope, 
and his attention to the war with France, affi>rded to its promo- 
ters. Most of the princes who had embraced Luther's opinions 
had not only established in thekr territories that form of worship 
which be approved, but had entirely suppressed the rites of the 
Romish church. Many of the free cities had imitated their 
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conduct. Almost one half of the Germanic body had revolted 
from the papal see ; and its dominionveven in that part which 
had not yet shaken off the yoke of Rome, was considerably 
weakened by the examfile of the neighbouring states, or by the 
secret progress of dwie doctrines which bad undermined it 
anK)ng them. 

Whatever satisfaction the emperor, while at open enmity- 
with the pope, mi^t have felt in Aose events which tended to 
mortify and embarrass his holiness, he was sensible that die 
religious divisions in Gerooany would, in the end, prove inju- 
rious to the imperial authority. Accordingly, the prospect of 
an accommodation with Clement no sooner offered itself, thaa 
1529 ^^^'"^^ convoked a diet of the empire at Spire, in 
' (^er to take into consideration the state of religion* 
The diet, after much dispute, issued a decree confirming the 
edict published against Luther at Worms, and prohibiting any 
farther innovations in reli^on, but particularly the abolition ><^ 
the mass, before the meeting of a general council, Agakist 
this decree, as unjust a&d impbus, the elector of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Hesse, the duke of Lunenburg, and the prince of 
Anhah, together with the deputies of fomteen imperial or free 
cities, entered a solemn protest. On that account they were 
called Prot£stant5^; an appellation which has since become 
common to all the sect9, d* whatever denominfttioQ, that have 
revolted from the churdi of Rome» • 

Such was the state of religious affairs when Charles returned 
to Germany. He assisted in person at the diet q£ Augsbuisg; 
where the protestants presented their system of opiiuons, com* 

'^' * ' rate of all the reformers. This system, known by 

the name of the Confession ofAugsburg^ from the place where 
it was presented, was publicly read in the diet. Some popish 
divines were appointed to examine it ; they brought in tneir 
animadversicxis ; a dispute ensued .between them and Melanc- 
thon, seconded by some of his disciples ; and, as in most cases 
of that kind, nothing was determined. Every one continued 
in his own way of thinking. From the protestant divines, 
Charles turned to the princes, their patrons, but with no better 
success ; they refused to abandon what they deemed the cause 
of God, for any earthly advantage. Coercive measures were 
resolved upon. A decree was issued, condemning most of the 
tenets broached by the Protestants, and withholding all tolera- 
tion from those who taught them. 

In consequence of this decree, which they considered as a 
prelude to the most violent persecution, the rrotestant princes 
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assembled at Smalcalde, and concluded a league of mutual de- 
fence; and the emperor's ambition, which led him to procure for 
his brother the dignity of the king of the Romans, in (»:der to 
continue the imperial crown in his family, furnished . ^^ ^ 

the confederates with a decent pretence for courting ^ * ' 
the alliance of foreign princes. The kings of Fradce and Eng- 
land secredy agreed to support them. Meanwhile many cir- 
cumstances and reflections convinced Charles, that this was 
not a proper season to attempt the extirpation of heresy by ^e 
sword, lie saw Solyman ready to enter Hungary with a pro- 
digious force, in order to wipe off the disgraM which his arms 
had sustained m a former campaign : he felt the necessity of* 
union, not only for the accomplishment of his future schemes, 
but for ascertaining his present safety. The peace with France 
was precarious; and he was afraid that the followers of Luther, 
if treated with severity, might foi^t that they were Christians, 
and join the infidels. Policy induced him to drop ,^30 

the mask of zeal. By a treaty concluded at Nu- 
remberg, and solemnly ratified in the diet at Ratisbon, he 
granted the Protestants liberty of conscience until the meeting 
of a general council : and they agreed, on their part, to assist 
him powerfully against the Turks*. 

This treaty was no sooner signed than Charles received itt- - 
formation that Solyman had entered Hungaiyat the head of two 
hundred and fifty diousand men. The imperial army, consisting 
of eighty thousand disciplined foot, and above twen^ thousand 
horse, besides a multituae of irregulars, immediately assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Vienna. Of this vast body the empe- 
ror, for the first time, took the personal command ; and Europe 
waited, in anxious suspense, the issue c^ a decisive battle be- 
tween the two greatest potentates in the universe. But, each 
dreading the other's power and good fortune, both conducted 
their operations with so much caution, that a campaign, from 
which the most important consequences had been expected, 
was closed without any memorable event. Solyman, finding it 
impossible to take advantag;e of an enemy always on his guard, 
marched back to Constantinople ; and Charles, freed from so 
dangerous an invader, set out for Spain*. 

During the emperor's absence, great disorders prevailed in 
Germany, occasioned by the fanaticism of a sect of reformers 
distinguished by the name of Anabaptists, because they con- 
tended, that the sacrament of baptism should be administered 
only to adults, and performed not by sprinkling them with wa« 

2 Da Mont. Corpt Diplomatiqae, tome ir. 
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ter, but by dipping them in it. This tenet was at least harmless; 
but they held others of a more enthusiastic, as well as danger- 
ous nature. They maintained, that, amone Christians, who 
have the precepts of the Gospel to direct, and the spirit of God 
to guide them, the office of magistrate is unnecessary, and an 
encroachment on spiritual liberty ; that all distinctions of birth 
or rank ought to be abolished ; that a community of goods 
should be established, and that every man may lawfully mair^ 
as many wives as he thinks proper. 

Tenets so flattering to huthan weakness and human pride pn>« 
duced a number d converts, especially among the lower classes. 
The peasants greedily embraced opinions which promised to 
place them oa a level with their imperious masters. They as- 
sembled in great bodies, and spread devastation wherever they 
came. But bein^ destitute of a skilful leader, they were sooo 
dispersed ; and Aluncer, the first Anabaptist project, perished 
on a scaffold at Muttiausen in 1526. Several of his followers, 
however, lurked in diflferent places, and secretly propagated 
the opinions of their sect. At last two Anabaptist propiels, 
John Matthias, a baker of Haerlem, and John Bocold, a jour- 
A D 1533 "^y^^^^^ taylor of Leyden, possessed with the rage 

'of making proselytes, fixed llieir residence at Mun- 
ster, an imperifl city m Westphalia; and, privately assembling 
their associates firom the neighbouring countiy , made tbem- 
selves masters di the town, and ezpelted the inhabitants. 

Here the Anabaptists formed a singular kind of repuUic, over 
A D 1534 ^^^^^ Matthias assumra absolute authority, and 

* wrote to his brethren in tfie Low Countries, invi- 
ting them to assemble at Mount Sion (so he termed Munster,) 
that they might dience set out in a bod^ to reduce all nations 
under their dominion. Meanwhile the bishop of Mimster, hair* 
ing assembljsd a considerable army, advanced to besiege Ae 
town. On his approach, Matthias saUied out, at the head of a 
chosen band, forced his camp^ and returned to the city loaded 
with glory and spoil. But his success proved fatal to him. 
Thinking nothing now impossible for die fevourites of Heaven, 
he went out to meet the enemy, accompanied by no more tinai 
thirty of his followers ; boasting, that, like Gideon, he would 
smite the host of the ungodly with a handful of men. The 
prophet and his Airty associates were slain. 

The Anabaptists, however, did not despair: John of Leycfen^ 
their other light, still remained. This mai^ less bold, but more 
ambitious than Matthias, assumed the title of king: and being 
young, and of a complexion equally amorous and enthusiastic, 
he exercised, in their utmost latitude, those principles of his sect 
which favoured sensual gratification. He took^ in a short time, 
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fidurteen wives. His example was followed by his bretiiren: no 
man remained satisfied with a single wife. The houses were 
searched; and youn^ women were instandy seized, and com- 
pelled to marry. Notwithstanding this sensuality, Munster 
made a gallant defence ; but the bishop^s army being reinforced, 
and the besieged greatiy distressed for want of provisions, one 
of their own bocfy deserted, and betrayed diem. , -or 

The city was taken by surprise: most of the Ana- ^" ^* "*^^* 
baptists were slain ; and their king was put to death by the 
most exquisite and lingering tortures, which he bore, with as- 
tonishing fortitude*. So wonderful are the effects of enthusi- 
asm in communicating courage, even to minds naturally the 
most timid and feeble! and so difficult is it, in such cases, to 
distinguish between die martyr and the visionary! 

During these transactions in Germany, Charles undertook 
an expedition against the pirates of Africa. Barbarossa, a bold 
adventurer, haosucceeded his brother in the sovereignty of Al- 
giers, which he formerly assisted him to usurp. He regulated 
With prudence die interior police of his kingdom, and carried 
on his piracies with great vigour ; but perceiving diat the na- 
tives submitted to his government widi impatience, and fearine 
that his continual depredations might draw upon him a genend 
combination of the Christian powers, he put hb dominions un- 
der the protection of die Turkish emperor. Solyman, flattered 
by such an act of submission, and charmed with the spirit of 
die man, offered him the command of the Ottoman fleet. Proud 
of this distinction, Barbarossa repaired to Constantinople, and 
made use of his influence with the soltan to extend his own 
dominions. Partly by force, partly by treacher}', he usurped 
the kingdom of Tunis ; and being now possessed of greater 
power, he carried on his depredations against the Christian 
states with more destructive violence than ever. 

Daily complaints of the piracies and ravages committed by 
die galleys of Barbarossa were brought to the emperor by his 
subjects, both in Spain and Italy; and all Christendom seemed 
to look up to Charles, as its greatest and most fortunate prince, 
for relief from this odious and degrading species of oppression. 
At die same time Muley- Hassan, the exiled kmg of Tunis, find- 
ing none of the African princes able or willing to support him 
in recovering his throne, applied to the victorious Charles for 
assistance against the usurper. Equally desirous of delivering 
hb dominions from the dangerous neighbourhood of Barbarossa, 
of appearing as the protector of an unfortunate prince, and of ac- 
quiring the glory annexed in that age to every expedition against 

4 Ant. Lamb. Horteos. Tamalt. Anabaptist— Jo. Bapt. Ottii Aonal. AoabaptisL— Me- 
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the Mohammedans, the emperor readily concluded a treaty 
with Muley, and set sail for Tunis with a formidable armament. 

The Goletta, a strong fortress on an island in the bay of Tu- 
nis, and the key of the capital, planted with three hundred 
pieces of cannon, was taken by storm, together with all Barba- 
rossa's fleet. He was defeated in a pitched battle ; and ten 
thousand Christian slaves having knocked off their fetters, and 
made themselves masters of the citadel, Tunis offered to sur- 
render at discretion. But while Charles was deliberating on 
the means of preserving the lives of the inhabitants, his troops, 
fearing that they might be deprived of the booty which they 
had expected, broke suddenly into the town, and pillaged and 
massacred without distinction. Thirty thousand persons perish- 
ed by the sword, and ten thousand were made prisoners. The 
sceptre drenched in blood, was restored to Muley-Hassan, on 
condition that he should acknowledge himself a vassal of the 
crown of Spain, put into the emperor's hands all the fortified 
sea-ports in the kingdom of Tunis, and pay annually twelve 
thousand crowns for the subsistence of a Spanish garrison in 
the Goletta. These points bein^ settled, and twenty thousand 
Christian slaves freed from bondage, either by arms or by trea- 
ty, Charles returned to Europe ; but Barbarossa, who had re- 
tired to Bona, soon recruited his astren^th, and again became 
the tyrant of the ocean'. 

The kin^ of France took advantage of the emperor's absence, 
to revive his claims in Italy. The treaty of Cambray had co- 
vered up, but not extinguished, the flames of discord. Francis 
in particular, who waited only for an opportunity of recovering 
tlie territories and reputation which he had lost, continued to 
negotiate against his rival with different courts. But all hb 
negotiations were disconcerted by unforeseen accidents. The 
death of Clement VII. (whom he had fixed in his interest by 
marrying his son, the duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry 11. to 
Catharine of Medicis, the niece of that pontiff) deprived him 
of all the support which he hoped to receive from the court of 
Rome. The king of England, occupied with domestic cares 
and projects, declined engaging in the affairs of the continent; 
and the princes of the league of Smalcalde, to whom Francis 
had apfdied, being filled with indication and resentment at 
the cruelty with which some of their reformed brethren had 
been treated in France, refused to have any connection with 
the enemy of their religion. 

The particulars of this persecution it will be proper to relate, 
as they serve to illustrate the manners of the times. Francis, 
was neither cruel nor bigoted. His levity and love of pleasure 
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allowed him litfle leisure to concern himself about religiousdis-* 
putes ; but his principles becoming suspected, at a time when 
the emperor was gaining immoiited gloiy by his expedition 
against the Infidels, he resolved to vindicate himself by an ex^ 
traordinary demonstration of reverence for the established faith* 
The indiscreet zeal of some Protestant converts furnished him 
with the occasion* They had fixed to the gates of the Louvre, 
and other public places, papers containing indecent reflections 
on the rites of the Komish church. Six of me persons concerned 
in this rash action were seized ; and the kin^, pretending to be 
struck with horror at their blasphemies, appomted a solemn pro' 
cession, in order to avert the wrath of Heaven. The host was 
carried through the city of Paris in great pomp: Francis walked 
uncovered before it, bearing a torch in his hand ; the princes of 
the blood supported the canopy over it; the nobles walked be- 
hind. In presenceof this numerous assembly, the king declared, 
that if one of his hands should be infected widi heresy, he would 
cut it off with the other : " and I would sacrifice,'^ added he, 
even my own children, if found guil^ of that crime.^^ As an 
awful proof of his sincerity, the six unhappy persons who had 
been seized were publicly burned before tne procession was fin- 
ished, and in the most cruel manner. They were fixed upon a 
machine which descended into the flames said retired alternate- 
ly, until they expired*. — Can we wonder that the Protestant 
princes were incensed at such barbarity ! 

But Francis, thou^ unsupported by any ally, commanded his 
army to advance toward the frontier of Italy^ under pretence of 
chastising the duke of Milan for a breach of the law of nations, 
in putting to death his ambassador. The operations of war, 
however, soon took a new direction. Instead of marching di- 
rectly to the duchy of Milan, Francis commenced hostilities 
against the duke of Savoy, widi whom he had cause to be dissa- 
tisfied, and on whom he had some claims ; and before the'end 
of the campaign, that feeble prince saw himself stripped of all 
his dominions, except the province of Piedmont. To complete 
his misfortunes, the city of Greneva, the sovereignty of which 
he claimed, and where die reformed religion was already estab- 
lished, threw off his yoke : and its revolt was attended with the 
loss of the adjacent territory. Geneva was then an imj^rial 
city, and now became the capital of an independent republic. 

In this extremity the duke of Savoy saw no resource but in 
the emperor^s protection ; and as his misfortunes were chiefly 
occasioned by his attachment to the imperial interest, he had a 
claim to immediate assistance. But Charles, who had recently 
returned from his African expedition, was not able to lend him 
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the necessflury support His tivasuiy wbs entirdiy drained, and 
he was obliged to disband hb army, until he could raise nevr 
supplies* So wasting is the continued, practice even of sue- 
cestui war, to the most opulent princes and states ! 

Meantime the deadiof the duke of Milan dianged die nature 
of the war, and afforded the emperor full lebure to prepare for 
action. The French monarch's pretext for taking up arms was 
at once cut off; but as the duke had died widiout issue, all the 
ri^ts of Francis to die dudiy of Mihm, which he had yidded 
only to Sforza and his descendants, returned to him in fuUforoe. 
He accordingly renewed his claim to it ; and if he had ordered 
his army immediately to advance, he mi^ have m)ade himself 
master of it But he unfortunately wasted his time in fruidess 
negotiations, while his more politic rival took possession of the 
long-disputed territory, as a vacant fief of the empire. And al- 
Aough Charles seem^ stOI to admit the equity of the claim oi 
Francis, he delayed granting die investiture under various pre* 
fences, and was secretiy taking every pos8U>le measure to pre* 
vent the success oi that prince in Italy. 

During the time gained in this manner, Charles had recruit- 
ed his finances, and of ooiurae his armies; and finding himsdf in 
a condition fot war, he at last threw <^ the made, under which 
he had so long concealed his designs finom the court of France. 
1536 ^i^^^™gI^<>ii^^i^g>^^P<'*Dp, he pronounced be- 
* * * fore the pope and carainab assembled in full con- 
sistory, a violent invective agamst Francis, by way of reply to 
his propositions concerning me investiture of Milan. Yet die 
French king, by an unaccountable Vitality, continued to negoti« 
ate, as if it had still been possible to terminate d^eir diflferences 
in an amicable manner $ and Charles finding him so ea^r to 
run into the snare, favoured the deceptbn, and, by seemmg to 
listen to his proposals, gained yet more time for the execution 
of his own ambitious projects^. 

If misfortune had rendered Francis too diffident, success had 
made Charles too confident He even presumed on die subver- 
sion of the French monarchy, and seemed to consider it as an 
infallible event Having chased the forces of his rival out oT 
Piedmont and Savoy, he pushed forward at the head of fif^ 
thousand men, against the advice of his most experienced mi- 
nisters and generals, to invade die soudiem provinces of France; 
while two omer armies were ordered to enter that kingdom, one 
on the side oS Picardy, the other on the side of Champagne. He 
thought it impossible for Francis to resist so many attadLs } but 
he was too sanguine in his expectations. 
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The French monarch fixed upon the most effectual pdan foe 
defeating the m?asion ; and he prudently persevered in foUow-» 
ing it, though it was contrary tOihis natural temper and to the 
genius of his people. He determined to remam altogether upon 
Uie defensive, and to deprive his enemies of subsistence, by 
laying waste the country before them. The execution of this 
plan was committed to the Mareschal de Montmorency, it» 
author, a man happily fitted for such service, by the inflexible 
severi^ of his disposition. He made choice of a strong camp^ 
near the walls of Avignon, where he assembled a considerable 
army ; while the king^ with another body, encamped at Va- 
lence. Marseilles and Aries were the only towns he thought it 
necessary to defend; and each of these he furnished with a nu- 
merous garrison of his best troops. The inhabitants of the 
other towns were compelled to abandon their habitations ; the 
fortifications of such places as might have a&rded dielter to 
the enemy were thrown down ; com, forage, and provisions of 
every kind, were carried off or destroyed ; the mills and ovens 
were ruined, and the wells filled or rendered useless. 

This devastation extended from tbd Alps to Marseilles, and 
firom the sea to the coi^nes of Dauphme ; so that the empennr, 
when he arrived with the van of his army on the boroers oC 
Provence, instead of diat rieh and populous country. which 1^ 
eacpected to enter, beheld nothing but one vast solitude. He 
did not, however, despair of success; and, as an encouragement 
to lus officers to continue the invasion, he held out the prospect 
of lands and honours in France. But all the land which any 
of them obtained was a grave; and their master lost much ho- 
nour by this rash enterprise. After unsuccessfully investing 
Marseilles and Aries ; after attempting in vain to draw M(Hit« 
morency firom his camp, and not daring to attack it ; Charles, 
having spent two inglorious months in Provence, and lost one 
half of his troops by famine or disease, was under the necessity 
of orderbg a retreat ; — and although he was some time in mo- 
tion before the enemy suspected his intention, his retreat was 
conducted with such precipitation and disorder as to deserve 
the name of a flight, the light troops of France having turned 
his march into a rout. The invasion of Picardy was not more 
effectual ; the Imperial forces were obliged to retire without 
achieving any conquest of importance'. 

Francis npw gave himself up to that vain resentment which 
had former!^ disgraced the prosperity of his rival. They had 
frequently, m the course of their quarrels, given each other the 
lie, and mutual challenges had been sent ; which, though pro 
ductive of no serious consequences between the parties, had a 
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powerful tendency to encourage the pernicious practice of du- 
elling. Charles, in his invective pronounced at Rome, had 
pubhcly accused Francis of perfidy and breach of faith: Francis 
1537 now- exceeded Charles in the indecency of his ac- 
A. D. X /. ^Qgations. The Dauphin dying suddenly, his death 
was imputed to poison; Monteculi, his cup-bearer, was put to 
the rack : and that unhappy nobleman, in the agonies of tor- 
ture, accused the emperors generals, Gonzaga and de Le3rva, 
of instigating him to the detestable act. The emperor himself 
was suspected : this extorted confession, and some obscure 
hints, were even considered by many as proofs of his guilt ; 
though it was evident that neither Charles nor his generals 
could have any inducement to perpetrate such a crime, as 
Francis was still in the vigour of life himself, and had two sons 
besides the Dauphin^. 

But the incensed monarch's resentment did not stop here. 
He was not satisfied with endeavouring to blacken the charac^ 
ter of his rival by an ambiguous testimony, which led to the 
most injurious suspicions, and upon which the most cruel con- 
structions had been put': he was willing to add rebellicm to 
murder. For this purpose he went to the parliament of Paris; 
where, when he was seated with the usual solemnities, the ad- 
vocate-general appeared, and accused Charles of Austria (so 
he affected tp call the emperor) of having violated the treaty of 
Cambray, by which he was freed from me homage 4ue to the 
crown of France for the counties of Artois and Flanders ; add- 
ing, that this treaty being now void, he was still to be consi- 
dered as a vassal of France, and consequently had been guilty 
of rebellion, in taking arms against his sovereign. The diarge 
was sustained by the court, and Charles was summoned to 
appear before the parliament. On his non-appearance at the 
appointed time, the court gave judgment that he had forfeited 
those counties by rebellion and contumacy^^. 

Francis, after this vain display of his animosity, marched 
into the Low Countries, as if he had intended to seize the for- 
feited provinces. But a suspension of arms soon took place, 
through the interposition of the queens of France and Hungary; 
A n 1538 ^"^ *^ ^^^ followed by a regular truce, concluded 
* ' * at Nice, through the mediation of the reigning 

pontiff, Paul HI., of the family of Farnese, a man of venerable 
character and pacific disposition. 

Each of these rival princes had strong reasons for being de- 
sirous of peace. The finances of both were exhausted; and the 
emperor, the more powerful of the two, was deeply impressed 
with the dread of the Turkish arms, which Francis had drawn 
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upon him by a league with Solyman. In consequence of this 
league, Barbarossa, with a great fleet, appeared on the coast of 
Naples ; filled that kingdom with consternation ; obliged Cas- 
tro, a place of some strength, to surrender; plundered the adja- 
cent country, and was taking measures for securing and extend-- 
ing his concjuest, when the sudden arrival of Doria with a 
respectable neet induced him to retire. The soltan's forces also 
invaded Hungary, where, after gaining several inferior advan- 
tages, they defeated the Germans, in a great battle at Essek, 
on the Drave. 

Happily for Charles and for Europe, it was not in ihe power 
of Francis, at this juncture, either to join the Turks, or to as- 
semble an army strong enough to penetrate into the duchy of 
Milan. The emperor, however, was sensible that he could not 
long resist the efforts of two such potent confederates, nor ex- 
pect that the same fortunate circumst^ces would concur a se- 
cond time in his favour. He, therefore, thought it necessary, 
both for his safety and reputation, to give his consent to a truce : 
and Francis chose rather to incur the risque of disobliging his 
Ottoman ally, than draw on himself the indignation, and per- 
haps the arms, of all Christendom, by obstinately obstructing 
the re-establishment of tranquillity, and contributing to the ag- 
grandisement of the infidels^^ 

These considerations inclined the contending monarchs to 
listen to the arguments of the pope : but his holiness found it im- 
possible to bring about a final accommodation bet^veen them,each 
inflexibly persisting in the assertion of his own claims. Nor could 
he prevail on them to see one another,^tbough both came to the 
place of rendezvous ; so great were Che remains of distrust and 
rancour, or such the difficulty of adjusting the ceremonial! Yet, 
improbable as it may seem, a fevv days after signing the truce, 
the emperor in his passage to Barcelona being driven on the 
coast of Provence, Francis invited him to come on shore; frank- 
ly visited him in his galley, and was received and entertained 
with exterior marks of esteem and affection. Charles, with an 
equal degree of confidence, paid the king a visit at Aigues-mor- 
tes; where these two hostile rivals, and vindictive enemies, who 
had accused each other of every kind of baseness, seemed to vie 
in expressions of respect and friendship !''-^Such sudden transi- 
tions from enmity to affection, and from suspicion to confidence, 
can only be accounted for from that spirit of chivalry, with which 
the manners of both princes were strongly tinctured. 

Besides the glory of having restored tranquillity to Europe, 
Paul UL secured a point of much consequence to his family. He 
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obtained m marriage, for his grandson, the emperor's natural 
daughter, formerly wife to Alexander de Medicis, whom Charles 
had raised to the supreme power in Florence. Lorenzo de Me« 
dicis, the kinsman ahd intimate companion of Alexander, had 
assassinated him by one of the blackest treasons recorded in his- 
tory. Under pretence of having secured him an assignation 
with a lady of great beauty, and o( the highest nmk, he drew 
him into a secret apartment of his palace, and there stabbed him 
as he lav carelessly on a couch, expecting the presence of the 
lovely fair, whom he had often solicited in vain. Lorenzo, how- 
ever, did not reap the fruits of his crimes ; fes*, alfhough some 
of his countrymen extolled him as a third J^tus, and endea- 
voured to seize this occasion for recovering Aeir liberties, the 
government of Fbrence passed into the hsmds of Cosmo IL mo- 
ther kinsman of Alexander. Cosmo was desirous rf marry- 
ing the widow of his predecessor; but the emperor chose radier 
to oblige the pope, by bestowing his daughter upon OctavioFar- 
nese, son of die duke of Parma, and grandson of his holiness. 
Charles had soon farther cause to be sensible of his obliga- 
tions to Paul for negotiating the truce of Nice. His troops mu- 
tinied for Want of pay ; and the ability of his generals only 
could have prevented a total revolt He had depended upon the 
subsidies which he expected from his Castilian subjects (or dis- 
charging the arrears of his army. He accordingly assembled 
A. D. 1539, *^ Cortes of Castile at Toledo ; and havmg repre- 
• scnted to them the greatexpense of his military ope- 
rations, he proposed to levy such supplies as the present state 
of his affiiirs demanded, by a general excise" on commodities. 
But ttie Spamards, who already felt themselves oppressed with 
a load of taxes unknown to their ancestors, ^md who had often 
complained, that their country was drained of its wealth and its 
inhabitants^ in order to prosecute quarrels in which they had no 
interest, determined ndt to add voluntarDy to their own burthens. 
The nobles, in particular, inveighed with great vehemence 
against the measure proposed, as it would encroach on die most 
valuable and distinguished privilege of their order, that of be- 
ing exempted from the payment of any tax. After employing 
arguments and promises in vain, Charles dismissed the as- 
sembly with indignation ; and from that period neidier the no- 
bles nor the prelates have been called to the cortes, on pretence 
that such as pay no part of the public taxes should not claim a 
vote in imposing them; These assemblies have since consist- 
ed merely of the procurators or representatives of eighteen ci- 
ties, two from each ; in all thirty-six members, who are abso- 
lutely at the devotion of the crown*^ 
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The citizens of Ghent/still more bold, broke out into open 
rebeUion against the emperor's government, on account of a 
tax which they judged contrary to dieir ancient privile^s, and 
a decision of the council of Mechlin in favour of the imperial 
authority. Enraged at an unjust imposition, and rendered 
desperate on seeing their rights betrayed by that veiy court 
which was bound to protect them, they flew to arms, seized 
several of tlie emperor's officers, and expelled such of the no- 
bility as resided among them. Sensible, however, of their in- 
abili^ to support what their zeal had promptedlhem to under- 
take, and desirous of securing a protector against the formida- 
ble force by which they might expect soon to be attacked, 
they offered to acknowledge the king of France as their sove- 
rei^; to put him mto immediate possession of their city, and to 
assist him in recovering those provinces in the Netherlands 
which had anciently belonged to his crown. True policy ^U 
rected Francis to comply with this proposal. The counties of 
Flanders and Artois were more valuable than the duchy of Mi- 
Ian, for which he had so long contended; and their situation in 
r^rd to France made it more easy to conquer or to defend them. 
But we are apt to estimate the value of things by the trouble 
which they have cost us. Francis, computing in this manner, 
overrated the territory of Milan. He had lived in friendship 
with the emperor, ever since their interview at Aigues-mortes, 
and Charles had promised him the investiture of that duchy. 
Forgeuing, therefv3re, all his past injuries^ and the deceitful 
pronuses by which he had* been so often duped, the credulous^ 
generous, but unprincipled Francis^ not only rejected the pro- 
positions of the citizens of Ghent, but communicated to the 
empeior his whole negotiation with the maIcofiteiits^\ 

Judging of Charles's heart by his own, Francis hoped, by 
this seemingly d'lsinterested proceeding, to obtain at once the 
investiture of Milan: and the emperor, well acquainted with the 
weakness of his rival, flattered him in this hope, for his own 
selfish purposes. His prcssence being necessary in the Nether- 
lands, he aetoBnded a passage through France. It was imme- 
diately granted him; and Charles, to whom every moment was 
precious, set out, notwithstandingthe remonstrances of Ijiis coun« 
cil, and the fears of his Spanish subjects, with a small but splen- 
did train of a hundred persons. He was met on the frontiers 
of France by die dauphin and die duke of Orleans, who offered 
to go into Spain, and remain there as hostages, till he should 
reach his own dominions; but Chades replied, that the king's, 
honour was sufficient for his safety^ and prosecuted his journey 
without any other security. The king eutertained him with 

14 SftodoTiL— Mem. de Bellaj. 
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the utmost magnificence at Paris, and the two young princes 
did not take leave of him till he entered the Low Countries ; 
yet he still found means to evade his promise, and Francis con* 
tinued to believe his professions sincere". 

The inhabitants of Ghent, alarmed at the approach of the em- 
1540 P^^^*"' ^^^ ^'^^ j Jined in the Netherlands by three 
' * * armies, sent ambassadors to implore his mercy, and 

offered to throw open their gates. Charles only condescended 
to reply ; that he would appear among them, as a ^* sovereign 
" and a judee, with \the sceptre and the sword.'^ He according- 
ly entered the place of his nativity, on the anniversary of his 
birth; and, instead of that lenity which might have been expect- 
ed, exhibited an awful example of his severity. Twenty-six of 
the principal citizens were put to death; a greater number were 
banished: the city was declared to have forfeited its privileges; 
a new system of political administration was prescribed; and a 
large fine was imposed on the inhabitants^ in order to defray 
the expense of erecting a citadel, together with an annual tax 
for the support of a garrison. They were not only despoiled 
of their ancient immunities, but obliged to pay, like conquered 
people, for the means of perpetuating their own slavery". 

Having thus re-established his authority in the Low Coun- 
tries, and being now under no necessity of continuing that 
scene of falsehcMDd and dissimulation with which he had amused 
Ae French monarch, Charles began gradually to throw aside 
the veil under which he had concealed his intentions with re- 
spect to the duchy of Milan, and at last peremptorily refused to 
give up a territory of such value, or voluntarily to make such 
a liberal addition to the strength of an enemy, by diminishing 
his own power. He even denied, that he had ever made any 
promise which could bind him to an action so unnecessary, 
and so contrary to his owti interest". 

This transaction exposed the king of France to as much 
scorn as it did the emperor to cenSnre. The Wind credulity of 
Francis, after he had experienced so often the duplicity and ar- 
tifices of his rival, seemed to merit no other return. He re- 
monstrated, however, and exclaimed, as if ttiis^d been the 
first instance in 'which the emperor had deceived him. The 
insult offered to his understanding affected him even more sen- 
sibly than the injury done to his interest ; and he discovered 
such resentment as made it obvious that he would seize the 
first opportunity of revenge, and that a new war would soon 
desolate the European continent. 

15 Mem. de Ribier.— Tbuan. lib. i. 16 HArei. Aniuil. Brabantift. 
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QJharles, in the mean time, was obliged to turn his attention 
towards the affairs of Germany. The Protestants having in 
vain demanded a general council, pressed him earnestly to ap- 
point a conference between a select number of divines of each 
party, in order to examine the points in. dispute. For this pur- 
pose, a diet was assembled at Ratisbon : and such a conference, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the pope, was maintained with 
great solemnity in the presence of the emperor. But the divines 
chosen to manage the controversy, though men of . - . . 

learning and moderation, were only able to settle a ^' ^' ^ **• 
few speculative opinions, all points relative to worship and ju- 
risdiction serving only to inflame the minds of the disputants. 
Finding his conciliatory endeavours ineffectual, Charles pre- 
vailed on a majority of the members to approve the following 
edict of recess : That the articles concerning which the divines 
had agreed, should be treated as points decided; that those 
about which they had differed should be referred to the deter- 
m ination of a general council, or, if that could not be obtained, 
to a national synod; and, should it prove impracticable to assem- 
ble a synod of (jrermany, that a general diet of the empire should 
be called within eighteen months, in order to give final judgment 
on the whole controversy; that, in the mean time, no innovations 
should be made, nor any means employed to gain proselytes". 

This edict gave great offence to the pope. The bare mention 
of allowing a diet, composed chiefly of laymen, to pass judg- 
ment in regard to articles of faith, appeared to him no less qrimi- 
nal and profane than the worst of those heresies which the em- 
peror seemed so zealous to suppress. The Protestants also 
were dissatisfied with it, as it considerably abridged the liberty 
which they at that time enjoyed. They murmured loudly 
against it; and Charles, unwilling to leave any seeds of discon- 
tent in the empire, granted them a private declaration, exempt- 
ing them from whatever they thought injurious or oppressive 
in the edict of recess, and ascertainmg to them the full posses- 
sion of all their former privileges. 

The situation of the emperor's affairs at this juncture made 
.these extraordinary concessions necessary. He foresaw a rup- 
ture with France, and was alarmed at the rapid progress of the 
Turks in Hungary. A great revolution had happened in that 
kingdom. John Zapol Scaspius, by the assistance of Solyman, 
had wrested from the king of the Romans a considerable part 
of the country. John died, and left an infant son. Ferdinand 
attempted to take advantage of the minority, in order to repos- 
sess himself of the whole kmgdom ; but his ambition was disap- 

IS Seekend. lib. iii.-^Du Mont, Corps Uiplom. tome if. 
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pointed by the activity and address of George Martkiuzzi, bi- 
shop of Waradin, who shared the regency with the queen. 
Sensible that he was unable to oppose the king of the Romans 
in the field, Martinuzzi satisfied himself with holdinc; out the 
fortified towns ; and he sent ambassadors to Solyman, beseech- 
ing him to extend toward the son that protection by which he 
had so generously maintained the father on the timme. Ferdi- 
nand used his utmost endeavours to thwart this negotiation, and 
even meanly offered to hold die Hungarian crown on the same 
ignominious conditions by which John had obtained it, that of 
paying tribute to the Porte. But the soltan saw such advan- 
tages in espousing the interest of the young king, that he in- 
stantiy marched into Hungary; and the Germans, having formed 
the siege of Buda, were defeated with great slaughter before 
that city. Solyman, however, instead of becoming the protec- 
tor of die infant soverei^ whom he had relieved, made use of 
thb success to extend his own dominions ; he sent the young 
prince into Transylvania, and added the greater part of Hui^ary 
to the Ottoman empire^^. 

Charles had received intelligence of this revolution before the 
close of the diet at Ratisbon ; and, in consequence of his con- 
cessions to the Protestants, he obtained liberal supplies, bodi 
of men and money. He now hastened to join his fleet and 
army in Italy, with a view of executing a great and favourite 
enterprise which he had concerted against Algiers ; though it 
would certainly have been more ccmsistent with his dignity to 
have conducted the forces of the empire against Solyman, the 
common enemy of Christendom, who was preparing to enter 
the Austrian dominicxis. 

Algiers, from the time that Barbarossa commanded the 
Turkish fleet, had been governed by Hassan, a renegade eunuch, 
who, if possible,' outdid his master in boldness and crudty. 
The commerce of the Mediterranean was greatiy intenupted 
by his galleys : and such frequent alarms were given to the 
coasts of Spain, tiiat there was a necessity for erecting watch- 
towers at certain distances, and of keeping a guard constantly 
employed, in order to descry the approach of his squadnxis, 
and to protect the inhabitants from the depredations of the ra- 
pacious ruflBans by whom they were manned. 

Charles was extremely eager to humble this daring corsair, 
and to exterminate the lawless crew who had so long infested 
the ocean ; and altiiough the autumn was now far advanced, he 
obstinately persisted in his purpose, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Andrew Doria, who conjured him not to expose his 
armament to the hazard of destruction, by venturing, at so late 
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a season, to approach the stormy coast of Algiers. Doria's 
words proved prophetical. 

No sooner luid the emperor landed in Barbary^ than a huiiri- 
cane dispersed and shattered his fleet ; while he and his land 
forces were exposed to all the fury of the elements, in an ene- 
my's country, without a hut or a tent to shelter them, or even a 
spot of firm ground on which they could rest their wearied bo- 
dies. In this calamitous situation they continued for several 
dayS) harassed at the same time by the attacks of the Algerines. 
At last, Doria being able to assemble the remains of me fleet, 
Charles was glad to re-embark, after having lost the greater 
part of his army, by the inclemency of the weather, famme, or 
the sword of the enemy. And the men who yet survived were 
doomed to encounter new miseries in their return, the fleet be- 
ing scattered by a fresh storm*^. 

Such, my dear Philip, was the result of the emperor's pom- 
pous expedition against Algiers, the most unfortunate enterprise 
of his reign, and that on which he built the highest hopes. But, 
if he failra to acquire the glory which ever attends success, he 
secured that which is more essentially connected with merit. He 
never appeared greater than amidst his misfortunes. His firm- 
ness'and constancy of spirit, his magnanimity, fortitude, huma- 
nity, and compassion, were eminently conspicuous. He endured 
as severe hardships as die meanest soldier; he exposed his own 
person to whatever danger appeared ; he encouraged the de- 
sponding, visited the sick and wounded, and imimated all by 
his words and example^'. He paid dearly for his obstinacy 
and presumption : but he made mankind sensible, that he pos- 
sessed some valuable qualities, which an almost uninterrupted 
flow of prosperity had hitherto afibrded him little opportunity 
of showing. 

The loss which the emperor sufl^ed in this calamitous enter- 
prise encouraged the king of France to begin hostilities, an ac- 
tion dishonourable to civil society having furnished him with 
a pretence for taking arms. The marquis del Guasto, governor 
of the duchy of Milan, had gained intelligence of the motions and 
destination of two ambassadors whom Francis had despatched 
to the Porte and to the Venetian state; and knowinghow much 
his master wished to discover the intentions of the Trench mo- 
narch, and of what consequence it was to retard the execution 
of bis measures, he employed some soldiers to lie in wait for 
these envoys as they sailed down the Po. The ambassadors 
and most of their attendants were murdered, and their papers 
seized*. 

flO NX©. Villag. Expedit. Car. V. ad Argyriam.— SaudcT. vol. ii.— RobertsoD, hook vJ 
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Francis immediately demanded reparation for that barbarous 
violence ; and as Charles endeavoured to amuse him with an 
evasive answer, he appealed to all the courts of Europe, setting 
forth the heinousness of the injury, the iniquity of the emperor 
in disregarding his jtist request, and the necessity of vengeance. 
But Charles, who was a more profound negotiator, defeated in 
a great measure the effects of these spirited representations. He 
secured the fidelity of the Protestant princes in Germany, by 
gratifying them with new concessions ; and engaged the king of 
England to espouse his cause, under pretence of defending Eu- 
rope against the infidels ; while Francis was only able to form 
an alliance with the kings of Denmark and Sweden, and to re- 
new his treaty with Solyman, which drew on him the indigna- 
tion of Christendom. 

But the activity of Francis supplied all the defects in his ne- 
D 1542 S^^*^^^"^* ^'^^ armies were soon ready to take the 
* field, under different generals, and with different 
destinations. Nor was Chsgrles slow or negligent in his prepa- 
rations. He and Henry, a second time, made an ideal division 
of the kingdom of France. But as the hostilities that ensued 
were followed by no important consequence, nor distinguished 
by any memorable event, except the battle of Cerisoles, gained 
by the count d'Enghein over the Imperialists, of whom nearly 
ten thousand fell, f shall not enter into particulars. It will be 
sufficient to observe, that, after France, Spain, Piedmont, and 
the Low Countries, had been alternately, or at once, the scenes 
of war ; after the Turkish fleet, under fiarbarossa, had ravaged 
the coasts of Italy, and the lilies of France, and the crescent of 
Mohammed had appeared in conjunction before Nice, wherejthe 
1544 ^^^^^ ^^ Savoy was displayed, Francis and Charles 
^' ^ ' concluded at Crespi a treaty of peace, in which the 

king of England was not mentioned; and, from being implaca- 
ble enemies, became once more, in appearance, cordial friends, 
and even allies by the ties of blood*^. 

The chief articles of this treaty were, that all the conquests 
which either party had made since the truce of Nice should be 
restored; that the emperor should give in marriage to the duke 
of Orleans, either his eldest daughter, with the Low Countries, 
or the second daughter of his brother Ferdinand, with the inves- 
titure of the duchy of Milan : that Francis should renounce all 
pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, as well as to the sove* 
reignty of Flanders and Artois, and Charles resign his claim to 
the duchy of Burgundy ; and that both should unite in making 
war against the 'Furksi*. 

33 Mem. 4t BelU^. 24 Reeoei! det Tnitez, tome i. 
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The emperw was chiefiy induced to grant conditions so ad- 
vantageous to Ffance^ t^ a desire of humbling the Protestant 
princes in Germany. With the papal jurisdiction, he foresaw 
they would endeavour to throw off the imperial authority; and 
he had determined to make his zeal for the former a pretence 
for enforcing and extending the latter. But before I speak d 
the wars in which that resdution involved him, I must carry 
forward the domestic history of England, the knowledge of 
which will throw lifi;ht on many foreign transactions. 

Meanwhile I shaSl observe, for die sake of perspicuity, that 
the deadioftfie duke of Orleans, before the consum- ,-i- 

mation oi his marriage, released the emperor from ' * 
the most unpleasing stipulation in the treaty of Cr6spi ; and 
that the French monarch, being still engaged m hostilities widi 
England, was unable to obtain any reparation for the loss which 
he suffered by this unforeseen event. These hostilities, like 
diose between Charles and Francis, terminated in nothing de- 
cisive. Equally weary of a struggle attended with no glory or 
advantage to either, the contending parties conclu- ,^46 

ded at Campe, near Ardres, a treaty of peace, in * * 
which it was stipulated, that France should pay the arrears due 
by former treaties to England. But these arrears did not 
atnount to more than one third of the sum expended by Henry 
on his military operations j and Francis being in no condition 
to discharge them, Boulogne (a chargeable pledge) was left in 
the hands of the English monarch as a security for the debt''. 
Such was the result of a war which had considerably diminish- 
6d the wealth and impaired the strength of both kingdoms. 

8S Herbert— Stow. 
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77!^ dmnesHc Htstory of England during the Reign qf Henry 
VIIL with same Account of the Affatrs of Scotland^ and of 
the Rise of the Reformation in bath Kingdoms. 

NO prince ever ascended the throne (rf* Eneland with great- 
er advantages than Henry VIII. You have akeady had occa* 
•ion, my dear Philip, to observe his fortunate situ- , ^j. 

ation with respect to the great powers of die con- * * ^^^^ 
tinent : he was f(o less happy in regard to Ifae intemal state of 
V 01. II. Z n \ 
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his kingdom, and other domestic circumstances. His title to 
the crown was undisputed ; his treasury was full ; his subjects 
were in tranquillity ; and the vigour and comeliness bf his per- 
son» his freedom of manners, his love of show, and his dexterity 
in every manly exercise, rendered his accession highly popu- 
lar, while his proficiency in literature, and his reputation for 
talents, made his character respectable. £very thing seemed 
to prognosticate a happy and prosperous reign. 

The first act of Henry's administradon confirmed the public 
hopes: it was the prosecution of Empson and Dudley, the un- 
feeling ministers whom his father had employed in his extor- 
tions. They insisted, and perhaps jusdy, that they had acted 
solely by royal authority : but the jury gave a verdict against 
them ; and rleniy, at the earnest desire of the people, granted 
a warrant for their execution^ 

Having punished the instruments of past oppressicxi, the 
king's next concern was to fulfil his former engagements. He 
had been long betrothed to his brother's widow ; and, notwith- 
standing some scruples, he now agreed that the nuptials should 
be celebrated. We shall afterwards have occasion to observe 
the extraordinary effects of this marriage, and of the king's 
remorse, either real or pretended. 

Some princes have been their Qwn ministers, but almost every 
one has either had a minister or a favourite : Wolsey, whose 
character has already been delineated, was both to Henry. Be* 
ing admitted to the youthful monarch's pleasures, he took the 
lead in every jovial conversation, and promoted, notwithstand- 
ing^s religious habit, all that frolic and gaiety, which he found 
to be agreeable to the age and inclinations of the king. During 
the intervals of aipusement, he introduced politics, and insi- 
nuated those maxims of conduct which he was desirous his 
master should pursue*. By these means he insensibly acquired 
that absolute ascendant over Henry, which distinguished his 
administration : and the people saw with concern very frequent 
instances of his uncontrolled authority. 

The duke of Buckingham, high constable of England, the 
first nobleman in the kingdom both in family and fortune, hav^ 
ing wantonly given disgust to Wolsey, soon found reason to re- 
pent his imprudence. He was descended by a female from the 
duke of Glocester,soh of Edward III. and being infatuated with 

1'udicial astrology, he consulted a Carthusian friar, named Hop- 
kins, who flattered him with the hope of ascending the English 
throne. He had even been so unguarded as to utter some ex- 
pressions against the king's life. The cardinal made these the 
grounds of an impeachment ; and although the duke's threats 

1 Holinahedli Cbnm. 2 Life of Wolsey, bjr CtTendish. 
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seem to have proceeded more from indiscretion than deliberate 
malice, he was brought to trial, condemned, and . ^^. 

executed\' The office of high constable, which ^' ^* ^^^^• 
this nobleman inherited from the Bohuns, earls of Hereford, 
being forfeited by his attainder, was never afterwards revived 
in England. 

The next memorable event in the domestic history of this 
reign, is the divorce of queen Catharine. The king's scruples 
in regard to the lawfulness of his marriage increased with the 
decay of the queen's beauty. She had borne him several chil- 
dren; but they were all dead except the princess Mary; and 
Henry was passionately desirous of male issue. He consulted 
his confessor, the bishop of Lincoln, on the legality of marrying 
a brother's widow, and found that prelate possessed with some 
doubts and difficulties. He next proceeded to examine the 

auestion by his own learning and study, beirn; himself a great 
ivine and casuist; and having had recourse to the works of his 
oracle, Thomas Aquinas, he discovered that this celebrated 
doctor had expressly declared against the lawfulness of such 
marriages. The archbishop of Canterbury was now applied to, 
and desired to consult his brethren. All the prelates of England, 
except Fisher, bishop of Rochester, declared, under their hands 
and seals, that they deemed the king's marriage unlawful^. 
Wolsey also fortified his master's scruples; and the bright eyes 
of Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, carried home 
every argument to the heart of Henry, more forcibly than even 
the suggestions of that powerful favourite. 

This young lady was daughter of sir Thomas Boleyn, who 
had been employed by Henry in several embassies. She had 
been carried over to Paris in early youth, by the king's sister, 
when espoused to Louis XIL of France ; and the graces of her 
mind, no less than the beauty of her person, had distinguished 
her even in that polished court. The time at which she return- 
ed to England is not certainly known ; but it appears to have 
been after the king had entertained doubts of the lawfulness of 
his marriage. She immediately caught the roving and amorous 
eye of Henry; and as her virtue and modesty left him no hope 
of licentious indulgence, he resolved to raise her to the throne, 
which her accomplishments, both natural and acquired, seem- 
ed equally fitted to adorn. 

But some obstacles were yet in the way of Henry's wishes. 
It was necessary to obtain a divorce from the fK>pe, as well as a 
revocation of the bull which had been granted for his marriage 
with Catharine, before he could marry Anne : and he had to 
combat all the interest of the emperor, whose aunt he was going 

3 Herbert, 4 Bamei't Hlft. Reformat book i. 
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to degrade^ He did not, however, despair of success. He was 
in high favour with the court of Rome, and he deserved to be 
so. He had not only opposed the progress of the Lutheran te- 
nets, by all the influence which his extensive and almost abso* 
lute authority conferred upon him, but he had even written a 
book aeainst them ; a penormance in itself not contemptible, 
aiid which g^ve So much pleasure to Leo X., that he conferred 
upon Henry the tide of Defender of the Faith. Sensible there- 
fore of his importance, as one of the chief pillars of the church, 
at a time when it stood in much need of support, he confidendy 
applied to Clement VIL for a dissolution of his marriage with 
Catharine. 

The pope seemed at first favourable to Henry's inclinations; 
but his dread of displeasing the emperor, whose prisoner be had 
lately been, prevented him from coming to any fixed determi- 
nation.. He at last, however, empowered Campe^io and Wol- 
sey, his two legates in England, to try the validity of the king's 

D 1529 "^^rriage. They accordingly opened their court 

'at London, and proceeded to the examination of 

the matter. The first point which came before them, and that 

which Henry chiefly endeavoured to establish, was Arthur's 

consummation of his marriage with Catharine; and although the 

3ueen protested that her virmn honour was yet untainted, when 
le king received her into his bed, and even appealed to his 
Grace (the tide then borne by our kings) for the truth <^ her 
asseveration, stronger proofs dian were produced could not be 
expected of such a fact, after so long an interval. But when 
the business seemed drawing near to a close, and while Henry 
was in anxious expectation of a sentence in his fiivour, all his 
hopes were suddenly blasted. Campeggb, on the most firivo- 
lous pretences, prorogued the court ; and Clement, at the re- 
quest of the emperor, evoked the cause soon after to Rome*. 
This finesse occasioned the fall of Wolsey. Anne Boleyn 
imputed to him the failure of her expectations; and Henry, who 
entertained the highest opinion of the cardinal's capacity, as- 
. cribed his miscarriage in the present undertaking, not to nusfor- 
tune or mistake, but to the malignity or infidelity of that minis- 
ter. The great seal was taken from him and given to sir Tho- 
mas More, a man of learning, virtue and capacity. He was in- 
dicted in the Star-Chamber; his lands and goods were declared 
to be forfeited; his houses and furniture were seized ; and he 
was pronounced to be out of the protection of the laws** The 

5 Herbert.— Burnet. ' 
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king's heart, howeveryrelented^and the prosecution Was carried 
no farther; but the cardinal was ordered to remove from courts 
aoid his final ruin was hanging over him. 

The parliament seized the present opportunity to pass seve* 
ml bills, restraining the impositions of the clergy ; and Henry 
was not displeased, that the pope and his whole militia should 
be made sensible of their dependence upon him, and of the wil* 
lingness of his subjects, if he was so disposed, to reduce the 
power and privileges of ecclesiastics. Amid the anxieties with 
which he was agitated, he was often tempted to break off all 
connexion with Rome: and Anne Boleynused every insinuation, 
to induce him to take that bold step, both as the readiest and 
surest means of her exaltation to the royal dignity, and of spread- 
ing the new doctrines, in which she had been initiated under the 
duchess of Alen^on, a warm friend to the Refonhation. But 
Henry, having been educated in a superstitious veneration for 
the Holy see, dreaded the reproach of heresy ; and he abhorred 
ail alliance with the Lutherans, the chief opponents of the pa- 
fed power, because Luther, their aposde, had handled him 
roughly, in an answer to his book in defence c^ the Romish 
communion- 
While Henry was fluctuating between contrary opinions, two 
of his courtiers accidentally met with Dr. Thomas Cranmer, 
fellow of Jesus college, in Cambridge, a man distinguished by 
his learning, but still more by his candour ; and as £e a&ir of 
the divorce became the subject of conversation, he observed, that 
die best way, either to quiet the king's conscience or obtain die 
pope's consent, would be to consult all the untver- . ^ ^ 

siUes in Europe with re^rd to that controverted ^* ^* ^^"^^'^ 
point When Heniy was informed of this proposal, he was de- 
lighted with it^ and swwe with great vehemence, *^ By God ! 
Granmer has got the rig^t sow by the ear." The doctor was 
immediately sent for, and taken into favour ; the universities 
were consulted, according to his advice ; and all of them de< 
clared die king's marria^ invalid^* 

Clement, however, being still under the iniuence of the em- 
peror, continued inflexible : and as Henry was sensible that the 
extremities to which he was proceeding, both against the pope 
and the ecclesiastical order, must be disagreeable to Wolsey, 
whose opposition he dreaded, he renewed the prosecution 
against his ancient favourite. 

The cardinal, after his disgrace, had remained for some time 
at Richmond ; but being ordered to remove to his see of York, 
he took up his residence at Cawood, in Yorkshire, where he 
rendered himself extremely popular in the neighbourhood, by 
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his 2iSab\lity and hospitality. In this retreat he lived, when the 
earl of Northumberland received orders to arrest him for high 
treason, and conduct him to London, as a prelude to his trial. 
On his journey he was seized with a disorder, which turned into 
a dysentery ; and it was with much difficulty that he was able 
to reach Leicester abbey. ^< I am come to lay my bones aimong 
you.'^ said Wolsey to the abbot and monks, who came out to 
receive him ; and he immediately retired to bed, whence he ne- 
ver rose more. " O had I but served my God,^^ cried he, a 
little before he expired, " as diligently as I have served my 
king, he would not have deserted me in my grey hairsV His 
treason, indeed, seems rather to have been against the people 
than the prince, or even the state ; for, although the violence 
and obstinacy of Henry's character may serve as apologies for 
many of the cardinal's public measures, his iniquitous extor- 
tions, in what he called his legatine court, admit of no allevia* 
tion. 

Thus freed from a person whom he consid^ed as an obstacle 
to his.views, and supported by the opinion of the learned in the 
step which he intended to take, Henry ordered a parliament and 
,CQ, convocation to meet, in which he was acknowle<%ed 
A, D. i:)Ji. ,, ^^ Protector and supreme Head of the Church 
and Clergy of England." And having now satisfied his mind 
on the subject, without dreading the consequences, he privately 
A D 1532 celebrated his marria^ with Anne Boleyn, whom 
* * * he had created. marchioness of Pembroke. 

Cranmer, who had been promoted to the see of Canterbury, 
annulled, soon after, the king's marriage with Catharine (a 
step which ought to have jNreceded his second nuptials), and 
ratified that wiui Anne, who was publidy crowned queen, with 
all the pomp and dignity suited to such a ceremony. And, to 
complete the satisfaction of Henry on the conclusion of this trou- 
blesome business, the queen was safely delivered of a daugh- 
A D 1535 ter, who received the name of Elizabeth, and whom 
* we shall afterwards see swaying the English scep- 
tre with ecjual ^lory to herself and happiness to her people. 

When intelligence was conveyed to Rome of these transac- 
tions, the pope was urged by the cardinals of the imperial fac- 
tion to dart his spiritual thunders against Henry. But Clem- 
ent was still unwilling to proceed to extremities : he only decla- 
red Cranmer's sentence null, and threatened the king with ex- 
communication, if he would not restore things to their form^ 
condition, before a day named. In the mean time Henry was 
prevailed upon, by the mediation of the king of France, to sub- 
mit his cause to the Roman consistory, provided the cardinals 
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of the imperial faction were excluded from it. The pope con- 
sented; and promised, that if the king would sign an agreement 
to this purpose, his demands should bt fully complied with.— - 
But on what slight incidents often depend the greatest events ! 
The courier appointed to carry the kmg's written promise was 
detain^ beyond the day fixed ; news arrhred at Rome, that a 
libel had been published in London against the Holy See, and 
a farce acted before the king in derision of the apostolic body*. 
The pope and cardinals entered into the consistory inflamed 
with rage ; the marriage between Henry and Catharine was 
pronounced valid ; the king was declared excommunicated, if 
he rdTused to adhere to it, and the rupture with £ngland was 
rendered final. 

The English parliament, soon after this decision of the court 
of Rome, conferred on the king the title of *• The • -^ 

mly supreme Head of the Church of England uf- ^' ^' ^^^^• 
tm Earth^^ as they had already invested nim with all the real 
power belonging to it ; a measure of the utmost consequence to 
the kingdom, whether considered in a civil or ecclesiastical view, 
and which forms a memorable aera in our constitution. The le- 
g;islature, hf thus acknowledging the king's supremacy in eccle* 
siastical afl&irs, and uniting the spiritual with the civil power, 
introduced greater simplicity into government, and prevented 
all future disputes about the limits of contending jurisdictions. 
A door was also opened for checking the exorbitancies of su- 
perstition, and breaking those ahackles by which human reason; ' 
policy, and industry, had so long been circumscribed ; for, as 
an able histbrian has justly observed, the prince being head of 
the religious, as well as of the temporal jurisdicticxi of the king- 
dom, though he might sometimes be tempted to employ the 
fiarmer as an engine of government, could have no interest, like 
die Roman pontift', in encouraging its usurpations^*. 

But Endand, though thus happily released from the oppres- 
sive jurisdiction of the pope, was far from enjoying religious 
freedom. Liberty of conscience was, if possible, more confined 
than ever. Henry not only retained his aversion against Luther 
and his doctrines, but so many of his early prejudices hung 
about him, that the id^a of heresy still filled him with horror. 
Separate as he stood from the Catholic church, he continued to 
value himself on maintaining its dogmas, and on guarding with 
fire and-&word the imaginary purity of his speculative opinions. 
AU who denied the king's supremacy, %t the legitimacy of his 
daughter Elizabeth, or who embraced the tenets of the reform- 
ers, were equally the objects of his vengeance. Among the lat- 
ter were many unhappy persons, who had greedily Jmbibed the 
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Luthenm doctrines, during Henry's aoarrel with Rome, in 
hopes of a total change of worship ; and who, having gone too 
br to recede, fell martyrs to their new faitfi. Among the for- 
mer were the bishop of Rochester and sir Thomas More, who 
1505 ^^^ "P^^ ^^ scaffold with heroic constancy. More 
^' * * retained'to the last moment his facetious humour. 
When he laid his head on the block, and saw the executioner 
ready with his weapon, ** Stay, friend,'' said he, ** till I put 
aaide my beard; for^^' added he, *^ it never committed treaaon^^'^ 
What pity, and what an instance of die inconsistency of huHian 
nature, that the man who could make a jest of death, shoidil 
make a matter of conscience of the pope's supremacy ! 

Although Henry thus punished both Protestants and Catho* 
Ucs, his most dangerous enemies, he was sensible, were the 
zealous adherents to the ancient religion, and more e^cially 
the monks, who, having their immediate dependence on die 
Roman pontiff, apprehended that their own ruin would be the 
consequence of tne abolition of his authority in England. The 
king therefore determined to suppress the monasteries, as sa 
many nurseries of rebellion, as well as of idleness, superstition^ 
and folly, and to put himself in possession of their ample reve* 
nues. In order to eflfectuate this robbery with some colour of 
justice, he appointed commissioners to visit all religious houses; 
and these men^ acquainted widi the king's desi^, brought re- 
ports, whether true or false, of such frightful disorders, lewd- 
ness, ignorance, priest-craft, and unnatural lusts, as filled die 
natbn with horror against institutions which had long been ob* 
jects of profound veneration. The smaller monasteries, said 
to have been the most corrupted, to the number of three hun- 
1536 ^^^ ^^ seventy-six, were at once suppressed by 
* parliament ; and their revenues, goods, chatteb, 
and plate, were ^nted to the king^'. 

The convocation, at this time, passed a vote for a new transr 
lation of the bible, none being yet published, by authority, in 
the English language ; and the reformation seemed to gain 
ground rapidly in the kingdom, though the king still declared 
himself its enemy, when its promoters, Cranmer, Latimer, and 
others, met with a severe mortification, which seemed to blast 
all their hopes, in the untimely fate of their patroness, Anne 
Boleyn. 

This lady now began to experience the decay of die king^s 
affections, and the capriciousness of his temper. That heart, 
whose allegiance she had withdrawn from another, revolted at 
last against herself. Henry's passion, which had subsisted in 
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full force during the prosecution of the divorce, and seemed on- 
ly to increase under dif&culties, had scarcely attained posses- 
sion of its object, when it sunk into languor, succeeded by dis- 
gust. His love was suddenly transferred to a new mistress. ' 
The charms of Jane Seymour,^ a young lady of exquisite beau- 
ty, had entirely captivated him; and as he appears to have had 
* litde idea of any other connexionr than that of marriage, he 
thought of nothing but how to raise her to his bed and throne. 

This peculiarity in Henry's disposition, proceeding from an 
indolence of temper, or an aversion against the vice of gallan- 
try, involved him in crimes of a blacker dye, and in greater 
anxieties, than those which he sought to avoid by forming a 
legal connexion. Before he could marry Jane, it was necessary 
to remove his once beloved Anne, now a bar in the way of his 
felicity. The heart is not more ingenious in sug^sting apo- 
logies for its deviations, than courtiers in finding expedients to 
gratify the inclinations of their prince. The queen's popish 
enemies, sensible of the alienation of the king's affections from 
h^, accomj^ished her ruin by flattering his new passion. They 
represented that freedom of manner which Anne had acquired 
in France as a dissolute levity : they indirectly accused her of 
a criminal correspondence with several gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, and even with her 'own brother ! and they extolled 
the virtues of Jane Seymour. Henry believed all because he 
wished to be convinced. The queen was committed to the 
Tower ; impeached ; brought to trial ; condemned without evi^ 
dence, and executed without remorse. History affords us no 
reason to call her innocence in question ; and the king, by mar- 
rying her known rival the day after her execution, made the 
motives of his conduct sufficiently evident, and left the world 
in little doubt about the iniquity of the sentence. 

If further argument, my dear Philip, should be thought ne- 
cessary in support of the innocence of the unfortunate Anne Bo- 
leyn, her serenity, and even cheerfulness, While under confine- 
ment and sentence of death, ought to have its weight, as it is 
perhaps unexampled in a woman, and could not well be the as- 
sociate of guilt. " Never prince," says she, in a letter to Hen- 
ry, ** had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true affection, 
" than you have ever found Anne Boleyn; with which name and 
" place I could willin^y have contented myself, if God, and 
^^ your grace's pleasure, had been so pleased : neither did I at 
" any time so far forget myself in my exaltation, or received 
^^ queenship, but that I always looked for such an alteration as 
*' 1 novi^find; for the ground of my preferment being on no surer 
^'foundation than your grace's fancy, the least alteration I 
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'^ knew was fit and sufficient to draw that fancy to some other 
" object.^' In another letter to the king she says, <*you have 
'< raised me from a private gentlewoman to a marchioness; from 
" a marchioness to a queen ; and since you can exalt me no 
" higher in this world, you are resolved to send me to heaven, 
" that I may become a saint.'^ This gaiety continued to the 
last. The morning of her cafiistrophe, conversing with the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower on what she was going to suffer, he endea- 
voured to comfort her by the shortness of its duration. " The 
** executioner indeed/^ replied she, " I am told is very expert ; 
^* and I have but a slender neck ;" grasping it with her hand 
and smiling^^. The queen^s brotfier, and three gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, also fell victims to the king's suspicions ; or ra- 
ther were sacrificed to hallow his nuptials with Jane Seymour. 

The Catholics, who had been the chief instruments of these 
tragical events, did not reap so much advantage from the fall of 
Anne as they expected. The friends of the Reformation st'dl 
maintained their credit with the king; and articles of faith were 
drawn up by the convocation under Henry's eye, more favoura- 
ble to the new than the old religion, but still more conformable 
to the ideas of the royal theologist than agreeable to the parti- 
sans of either Prudence, however, taught the Protestants to 
be silent, and to rest satisfied with the ground which they had 
gained. The disappointed Catholics were less quiet. The late 
innovations, particutorly the dissolution of the smaller monaste- 
ries, and the imminent danger tn which all tiie rest were ex- 
posed, had bred discontents among the people. The Romisli 
religion, suited tovulgar capacity, took hold of the multitude by 
powerful motives ; they were interested for tfie souls of ^leir 
torefathers, which they believed must now lie during msmy ages 
in the torments of purgatory, for want of masses to relieve them. 
The expelled monks, wandering about the country, encouraged 
these prejudices, to rouse the populace to rebellion; and they as- 
sembled in large bodies in different parts of the kin^bm, par- 
ticularly in Lincolnshire and the northern counties. But by the 
prudent conduct of the duke of Norfolk, who commanded the 
king's forces, and who secretly favoured the cause of the rebds, 
though he disapproved their rebellious measures, tranquillity 
was restored to the kingdom with little effusion of blood". 

The suppression of these insurrections was followed by an 
A D 1537 ®v^^* ^^'^^^ completed Henry's domestic felicity? 
* the birth of a son, who was baptised under thename 
of Edward. But this happiness was not without alloy; the queen 
died two days after. A son, however, had been so'long and so 
ardently desired by Henry, and was now become so necessary, 
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in order to prevent disputes with regard to the succession, the 
two princesses being declared illegitimate, that the king's sor- 
row was drowned in his joy. And his authority being thus con- 
firmed at home, and his consideration increased abroad, he car- 
ried into execution a measure on which he had been long re- 
solved, the utter destruction of the monasteries. 

The better to reconcile the minds of the people to this great 
innovation, the impostures of the monks were zea- . ^^ i rqo 
Ipusly brought to light. Amcmg the sacred reposi- * ' 
tories of convents were found the parings of St. Edmund's toes; 
some coals that roasted St Laurence ; the i^rdle of the blessed 
Virgin, shown in eleven diiBerent places ; two or three heads of 
St Ursula; and part of the shirt of St Thomas Becket, much re- 
verenced by pregnant women. Some impostures of a more ar- 
tificial nature also were discovered ; particularly a miraculous 
crucifix, which had been kept at Boxley in Kent, and bore the 
appellation of the RoodqfGrace^ the eyes, lips, and headof which, 
moved on the approach of its votaries. The crucifix was pub- 
licly broken at St. Paul's Cross, and the springs and wheels by 
which it had been secretly moved were shown to the people. The 
shrine of Becket was likewise destroyed, much to the regret of 
die populace. So superstitbus was the veneration for this saint, 
that it appeared in one year, not a penny had been offered at 
Grod's altar; at the Virgin's only four pounds one shilling and 
eight pmce ; but at tkit of St Thomas, nine hundred and fifty- 
fcmr pounds six shillings and three pence^'. 

The exposure of such enormous absurdities and impieties took 
c^much of die odium from a measure in itself rapacious, vio- 
lent, and unjust. The acquiescence of the nobility and gentry 
was further procured by grants of the revenues of convents, or 
leases of them at a reduced rent : and the minds of the people 
were quieted by being told, that the king would have no future 
occasion to levy taxes, but would be able, during war as well as 
peace, to defray from the abbey lands the whole expense of go- 
vernment^^. Henry also settled pensions on the ejected monks, 
and erected six new bishoprics : which silenced the murmurs 
of such of the^ secular clergy as were not altogether wedded to 
die Romish communion. 

After renouncing the pope's supremacy, and suppressing mo- 
nasteries, the spirit of opposition, it was thought, would lead the 
king to declare war against the whole doctrine and worship, as 
well as discipline, of the church of Rome. But although Henry^ 
since he came to die years of maturity, had been gradually 
changmg the tenets of that theological system in which he had 
been educated, he was no less dogmatical in the few which yet 
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remained to hini} than if the whole fabric had been preserved 
entire ; and so ^eat was his scholastic arrogance, though he 
stood alone in his belief, that he thought himself entitled to re- 
gulate by his owt) particular standard the religious faith of the 
1530 '^^^^^"^ '^^ chancellor was therefore CHtlered to 
* state to the parliament, that it was his majesty^s 
earnest desire to extirpate from his kingdom all diversity of opi- 
nion in matters of religion. A bill, consisting of six articles, 
caUed by the Protestants the Bloody BiU^ was orawn up accord- 
ing to the king's ideas; and, having passed through both houses, 
received the royal assent. This statute tended to establish the 
doctrine of the real presence, or transubstantiation; the commu- 
nion in (Hie kind, or with bread only ; the perpetual obligation 
of vows of chastity ; the utility of private masses ; the celibacy 
of the clergy, and the necessity of auricular confession. The 
violation of any one of these articles was made punishable with 
death; and a denial of the real presence, to the disgrace of com- 
mon sense, could not^ atoned for by the most humble recanta- 
tion^^ — an instance of severity unknown even to the inquisitida ! 

The affairs of religion being thus setded, the king began to 
think of a new wife ; and as the duke of Cleves had great inte- 
rest with the princes of die Smalcaldic league, whose alliance 
was considered as advantageous to England, Henry solicited the 
hand 6f Anne, daughter of that duke. A flattering picture of 
this princess, dra^n by Hans Holbein, co-operated with these 
political motives to determine the king in his choice; and Anne 
was sent over to England. But Henry, though fond of large 
women, no sooner saw her, than (so devoid was she of beauty 
and grace) he swore she was a great Flanders mare, and de- 
clared he never could bear her any affection. He resolved, how- 
ever, to consummate his marriage, notwithstanding his dislike, 
sensible that a contrary conduct would be highly resented by her 
friends and family. He therefore told Cromwell, his minister 
1 ^540 ^'"^^ *^ death of Wolsey, and who had been in- 
^' * * strumental in forming the match, that, *^as matters 
had gone so far, he must put his neck into the yoke.^' 

But although political considerations had induced Henry to 
consummate, at least in appearance, his marriage with Anne of 
Clev6s, they could not save him from disgust. His aversion in- 
creased eveiy day; and Cromwell, though still seemingly in fa- 
vour, saw his own ruin, and the queen's disgrace, hastily ap- 
proaching. An unforeseen cause accelerated both. The king 
had fixed his affections on Catharine Howard, niece to the duke 
(^Norfolk; and, as usual, he determined to gradfy his passbn, 
by making her his royal consort. The duke, \vho had long been 
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at enmity with Cromwell, made use of his niece's insinuations 
against that minister^ who was a promoter of the Reformation, 
as he formerly had of those of Anne Boleyn against Wolsey. — 
Xromwell was accused of heresy and treason, committed to 
the Tower, condemned and executed". — He was a man of low 
birth, but worthy, by his integrity and* abilities, of the high 
station to which he was raised ; worthy of a better master and 
a better fate. 

The measures for divorcing Henry from Anne of Cleves were 
carried forward at the same time with the bill of attainder 
against Cromwell. Henry pleaded, that when he espoused 
Anne, he had not inwardly given his consent ; and that, not- 
withstanding the near approach he had made, he had not 
thought proper to consummate the marriage. The convocation 
sustamed these reasons, and solemnly annulled the engage- 
ments between the king and (]ueen. The parliament, ever 
obsequious to Henry's will, ratified the decision of the church. 

The marriage of the king with Catharine Howard, which 
quickly followed his divorce from Anne of Cleves, was regard- 
ed as a favourable incident by the Catholic party; and the sub- 
sequent events corresponded with their expectation. The king's 
councils being now directed by the duke of Norfolk and bishop 
Gardiner, a furious persecution arose against the Protestants. 
The Law of the Six Articles, which Cromwell had, on all oc- 
casions, taken care to soften, was executed with rigour ; and 
Dr. Barnes, and several other clergymen, were prosecuted, 
and brou^t to the stake. 

But Henry's attention was soon turned lo prosecutions of a 
different kind, and to a subject which affected him . ^ . . 

still more sensibly than even the violation of his fa- ^* ^* 
vourite theological statute. He had tiiought himself extremely 
happy in his new consort. The elegant person and agreeable 
manners of Catharine had captivated his heart ; and he had 
publicly, in his chapel, returned thanks to Heaven for the feli- 
city which the conjugal state afforded him. Thi^ happiness, 
however, was of snort duration. It disappeared like a K^udy 
meteor, almost as soon as it was perceived; and its loss afflicted 
the king the more keenly, by reason of the circumstances by 
which it was accompanied. It not only vanished on a point 
which intimately concerned his peace, but on which he pecu- 
liarly valued himself, his skill in distinguishing a true vii^in. — 
It at once wounded his pride and his passion. The queen had 
led a dissolute life before marriage. She had abandoned her- 
self to the footmen of her grandmother, the old duchess of Nor- 
folk, while her maid was in the same chamber, and even along 
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with her in the same bed. The proo£s of this licentiousness 
were positive. There was also reason to believe, notwithstand- 
ing her declaration to the contrary, that she had not been 
faithful to the king's bed ; for it appeared that one Colepepper 
had passed the night with her alone since her marriage, and 
that she had taken Derham^ one of her old paramours, into her 
sen' ice**. 

When these proofs of Catharine's incontinence were laid 
before Henry, he was so deeply affected, that he remained for 
some moments speechless, and at last burst into tears. The 
1542 ^*^"'*' ferocity of his temper, however, soon re- 
turned; and he assembled a parliament, the usual 
instrument of his tyranny, in order to satiate lus vengeance. A 
bill of attainder was voted against the queen and the viscount- 
ess of Rochford, who had conducted her criminal amours. A 
sHigular bill was also passed at the same time, making it trea- 
son in any person to conceal the incontinence of a queen of 
England ; and farther enacting, that if a king of England 
should marry any woman who haid been incontinent, taking her 
for a true maid, she likewise should be deemed guilty of trea- 
son, in case she did not previously reveal her shame to faim.-*- 
And the queen and lady Kochford were beaded on Tower-hili, 
though their guilt had preceded the framing of that statute^. 

Henry now reverted to the concerns of reugbn ; altering the 
national creed, according to his own capricious humour. And 
he afterwards turned his arms against James V. of Scodand, 
because that prince had refused to imitate his conduct, in 
throwing off the jurisdictbn of the pope. , 

The principles of the Reformation had already found their 
way into Scotland. Several persons tfiere had fallen marQrrs 
to die new faith : and the nobility, invited by the example of 
England, had cast a wishful eye on- the ecclesiastical revenues; 
hoping, if a change in religion should take place, to enridi 
themselves widi the plunder of the church. But the king, 
though very poor, not superstitious, and somewhat inclkied to 
magnificence, fortified by the arguments of the clei^, and 
guided by the inclinations of his queen, a daughter of the duke 
of Guise, resisted every temptation to such robbery, and con- 
tinued faithful to the see of Rome. This respect for the rights 
of the church proved fatal to James, and brought many mise- 
ries on his kingdom, both before anid after his death. 

Had the king of Scotland flattered the pride of Henry by fol- 
lowing his example in ecclesiastical afiairs, he would have been 
supported in his measures with the whole force of England : 
whereas he now. had that force to oppose, and a dissatisfied peo- 
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pie to rule. Flushed, however, with an advantage gained over 
a detachment from the English army by lord Hume, he march- 
ed at the head of thirty thousand men to meet the main body, 
commanded by the duke of Norfolk, who had advanced as fai^ 
as Kelso : and as that nobleman retreated on the approach of 
the Scottish army, the king resolved to enter England, and take 
vengeance on the invaders. But his nobility, dissatisfied on ac- 
count of the preference shown to the clergy, opposed his resolu- 
tion, and refused to attend him* Equally enraged and surprised 
at this mutiny, he reproached them with cowardice, he threatened 
punishment ; and still hoping to make some impression on the 
enemy's country with the forces that adhered to him, he de- 
spatched ten thousand men to ravage the western border. They 
entered England near Solway Frith, while he himself follow-* 
ed, at a small distance, ready to join them upon occasion. 

But this expedition also proved unsuccessful, and even highly 
unfortunate ; and frdm a cause allied to that which had ruined' 
the former enterprise. The king, rendered peevish by disap- 
pomtment, and distrustful of his nobles, deprived lord Maxwell 
of the command of the army, andccxiferred it on OlivevSinclair, 
a private gentleman. The Scots, displeased with this alteration, 
were preparing to dbband ; when a small body of English ap- 
pearing, they suddenly retreated, and were all either ^^ ^ . 
killed or made prisoners", : ^ov. M. 

This disaster had such aneffecton the haughty mind crf'James^' 
that lie would admit oino counselor consolation, but abandoned 
himself wholly to despair. All the passions diat are inimical to 
human life^ shame, rage, and despondency,'took hold of him at 
once. His body wasted daily by sympathising with his anxious 
mind , and he was brought to the verge of th^ grave, whm his 
que^i was safely delivered of the celebrated and unfortunate 
Mary Stuart. Having no former issub livbg, he anxiously in- 
quired whether his consort had brought him a son or a daugh^ 
ter ; and being informed that it was a female, he said, ^< The 
crown came with a woman, and it will go with a woman ! 
Many woes await this unhappy kingdom : Henry j^ 14 
will make it his own, either by force of arms or by * * 
marriage.^' He soon after expired. 

Henry was no sooner informed of the victory at Solway, and 
the death of his nephew, than he formed the project of uniting 
Scodand to his own dominions, by marrying porince Edward to 
the heiress of that kmgdom. For this purpose he called together 
such of the Scottish nobility as were his ]H*isoners, and oflfered 
them their liberty without ransom, provided they would second 
his views. They readily agreed to a proposal so favourable to 
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themselves, and which seemed so natural and so advantageous 
to both kingdoms; and by their means, notwithstanding the'op- 
position of cardinal Beaton, archbishopof St. Andrews, who had 
1543 P'^cedhimselfattheheadoftheregency,byforging 
* a will in the name of the late king, the parliament 
of Scotland consented to a treaty of marriage and union with 
England^*. The stipulations in that treaty it would be of little 
consequence to enumerate, as they were never executed. 

Henry now finding himself at peace with all his ne^hbours, 
began to look out for another wife; and by espousing Catharine 
Parr, relict of lord Latimer, he confirmed what had been fore- 
told in jest, that he would be obliged to marry a widow, as no 
reputed maid would ever be persuaded to incur the penalty of 
his satute respecting virginity. Catharine was a woman of vir- 
tue and good sense; and, though inclined to promote the Refor- 
mation, a circumstance which gave great joy to the Protestant 
party, she delivered her sentiments with much caution in regard 
to the new doctrines. Henry however, whose favourite topic of 
conversation was theology, by engaging her frequently in reli- 
gious disputes, found means to discover her real principles; and 
his unwieldy corpulence and ill health, having soured his tem- 
per, and increased the severity of his naturally passionate and 
tyrannical disposition, he ordered an impeachment to be drawn 
up against her : and only the greatest prudence and address 
could have saved her from the block. 

Having gained some information of the king's displeasure, 
1546 Catharinc^replicd, when he again offered to converse 
^* • * wth her on theolc^ical subjects, that such profound 

speculations were little suited to the natural imbecility of her sex; 
observing at the sanie time, that though she declined not dis- 
course on any topic, however sublime, when proposed by bis 
majesty, she well knew that her conceptions could serve no other 
purpose than to afford him a momentary amusement ; that she 
found conversation apt to languish when not revived by some 
opposition, and had ventured, at times, to feign a contrariety of 
sentiment, in order to afford him the^pleasure of refuting her. 
And she ingeniously added, that she also proposed by this inno- 
cent artifice to engage the king in arguments, whence she had 
observed, by frequent experience, that she reaped much profit 
and instruction. " And is it so, sweetheart V^ said Henry ; 
" then we are friends again !'* embracing her tenderly, and as- 
suring her of his affection. The chancellor, ignorant of this re- 
conciliation, came the next day to arrest Catharine, but was dis- 
missed by Henry with the opprobrious appellations of knave^ 

9g Baehfto. liv. xv.-^9ir Ralph Sadler*s Letters. 
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yoo/and beasts. So vblent and capricious was the temper of 
that prince ! 

But although the queen was so fortunate as to appease Hen- 
ry^s resentment against herself, she couid not save those whom 
she most respected. Catharine and Cranmer excepted, the 
king punished with unfeeling rigor all who presumed to differ 
from him in religious opinions, particularly in the capital tenet, 
transubstantiation. Among the unhappy victims committed to 
the flames for denying that absurd doctrine, was Anne Ascue, 
a young woman of extraordinary beauty and merit, connected 
with the principal ladies at court, and even with the queen. She 
died with great tranquillity and fortitude, refusing to earn a par- 
don by recantation, though it was offered to her at the stake>^. 

Nor did Henry's tyrannical and persecuting spirit confine its 
vengeance to religious offenders : it was no less severe against 
such as excited his political jealousy. Amongst these were the 
duke c^ Norfolk and his gallant son the earl of Surrey. The 
duke had rendered considerable services to the crown ; and al- 
though understood to be the head of the Catholic party, he had 
always conformed to the religion of the court. He had acquired 
an immense fortune in consequence of the favours bestowed 
upon him by Henry, and was confessedly the first subject in 
England. That eminence drew upon him the kin^s jealousy. 
As Henry found his death approaching, he was afraid that Nor- 
folk might disturb the government during his son's minority, 
or alter nis religious system. 

The earl of Surrey was a young nobleman of the most pro- 
mising hopes, distinguished by every acccomplishment which 
could adorn a scholar, a courtier, or a soldier, of that age. But 
he did not always regulate his conduct by the caution and re- 
serve which his situation required ; and as he had declined all 
proposals of marriage among the nobility, Henry imagined that 
ne entertained hopes of espousing his eldest daughter, the prin- 
cess Mary. The suspicion of such a dangerous ambition was 
enough. JBoth he and his father, the duke of Norfolk, were com- 
mitted to the tower ; tried for high treason, and condemned to 
suffer death, without any evidence of guilt being produced against 
either of them ; unless that the earl had quartered the arms of 
Edward the Confessor on his escutcheon, which was considered 
as a proof of his aspiring to the crown, although the practice 
and privilege of so doing had been openly avowed by himself, 
and maintamed by his ancestors. The earl was be- , ^47 

headed ; and an order was issued for the execution 
of Norfolk, but he was saved by the death of the tyrant^^ 

83 Burnet, toI i.— Herbert. S4 Barnet. t5 Bamet, toI. L 
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Henry's health had long been declining, and his approaching' 
dissolution had been foreseen by all around him for some days; 
but as it had been declared treason to foretel the king's death, 
no one durst inform him of his condition, lest he should, in the 
first transports of his fury, order the author of such intelligence 
to immediate punishment. Sir Anthony Denny, however, at 
last ventured to make known to him the awful truth. He inti- 
mated his resignation, and desired that Cranmer might be sent 
for. The arcm>ishop came, though not before the king was 
speechless; but as he still seemed to retain his senses, Cranmer 
Jan 28 ^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ &^^ some sign of his dying in the faith 
* * of Christ. He squeezed the primate's hand, and imme- 
diately expired*^, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and thirty- 
eighth of his reign ; affording, in his end, a striking example, 
that composure in die hour of death is not the inseparable cha- 
racteristic of a life well spent, nor vengeance in this world the 
universal fate of blood-thirsty tyrants. Happily we know that 
there is a state beyond the grave, where all accounts will be set- 
tled, and a tribunal before which every one must answer for the 
deeds done in the flesh ; otherwise, we should be apt to con- 
clude, from seeing the same things happen to the just and to the 
unjust, to the cruel and the merciful, that there was no eye in 
heaven that regarded the actions of man, nor any arm to punish. 

But the history of this reign, my dear Philip, yields other 
Jessons than those of a speculative morality; lessons which come 
home to the breast of every Englishman, and which he ought 
to remember every moment of his existence. It teaches us the 
most alarming of all political truths; ^' That absolute despotism 
may prevail m a state, and yet the form of a free constitution 
may remain." It even leads us to a conjecture still more inter- 
esting to Britons, "That, in this country, an ambitious prince 
may most successfully exercise his tyrannies under the shelter 
of those barriers w hich the constitution has placed as the secu- 
rity of national freedom— of our lives, our liberty, and our pro- 
perty."^ 

Henry changed the national religion, and, in a great measure, 
the spirit of the laws of England. He perpetrated the most 
enormous violences against the first men in the kingdom ; he 
loaded the people with oppressive taxes, and pillaged them by 
loans which it was known he never meant to repay; but he ne- 
ver attempted to abolish the parliament, or even to retrench any 
of its doubtful privileges. The parliament was the prime minis- 
ter of his tyrannical administration : it authorised his oppres- 
sive taxes, and absolved him from the payment of his debts : it 
gave its sanction to his most despotic and sanguinary mea- 
se Barna. 
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$ures : to measures, which, of himself, he durst not have car- 
ried into execution; or which, if supposed to be merely the re- 
sult of his own arbitrary will, would have so far roused the 
spirit of the nation to assert the rights of humanity and the 
privileges of a free people, that some arm would have been 
found bold enough to rid the world of such a scourge, by car- 
lying vengeance to his heart 

The conclusion which I mean to draw from these facts and 
reasonings (and it deserves our most serious attention) is this— - 
that the British constitution — ^though so happily poised, that no 
one part of it seems to preponda^te ; though so admirably con- 
structed that every one of the three estates is a check upon each 
of the other two, and both houses of parliament upon the 
crown; diougli the most rational and perfect system of freedom 
that human wisdom has framed — ^is no positive security against 
the despotism of an artful or tyrannical prince ; and that, if 
Britons should ever become slaves, such an event is not likely 
to happen, as in France, by the abolition of our national assem- 
bly, but by the corruption of its members ; by making that 
jvoud bulwark of our liberty, as in ancient Rome, the means of 
our slavery. Our admirable constituticxi is but a gay curtain 
to conceal our shame, and the iniquity of our opju'essors, unless 
our senators are animated by the same spirit which gave it 
birth. If they can be overawed by threats, seduced from their 
duty by bribes, or allured by promises, another Henry may rule 
us with a rod of iron, and drench once more the scaffold with 
the best blood of the nation: the parliament will be the humble 
and secure instrument of his tyrannies. 

We must now, my dear son, return to the contbent, where 
we left Charles V. attempting that despotism which Hmry 
VIIL had accomplished. 



LETTER LXIII. 



A general View of the Continent of Europe^ including the Pro- 
gress of the Reformation in Germany j from the first Meeting 
of the Councilof Trent, in 1546, to the Peace of Religim 
concluded at Passau, in 1552. 

IN consequence of the resolution of the emperor to humUe 
the Protestant princes, his chief motive, as has been observed, 
for concluding a disadvantageous peace with Francis, he sent 
ambassadors to Constantinople, and agreed to a dishonourable 
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1 ^4,6. ^^ce with Solyman. He stipulated, that his bro- 
A. D. 1 D. ^^^ Ferdinand should pay an annual tribute to the 
Porte for that part of Hungary which still acknowledged his 
sway, and that the soltan should retain the imperial and undis- 
turbed possession of the other*. He, at the same thne, entered 
into an alliance with Paul HI. for the extirpation of heresy ; 
or, in other words, for oppressing the liberties of Germany, 
under pretence of maintaining the jurisdiction of the Holy See, 

A general council had been assembled at Trent, by the au- 
thority of the pope, in order to regulate the afEairs of religion^ 
But the Protestants, though they had appealed to a general 
council, refused to acknowledge the legality of this, which they 
were sensible was convoked to condemn, not to examine, their 
opinions. The proceedings in the council confirmed them in 
this resolution ; they therefore renounced all connexion with 
it ; and, as they had discovered the emperor^s ambitious views^ 
they began to prepare for their own defence. 

The emperor, whose schemes were not yet ripe for execu- 
tion, again had recourse to that dissimulation which he had so 
often practised with success. He endeavoured to persuade the 
princes of the Smalcaldic league, that he had no intention of 
abridging their spiritual liberty. It being impossible, however, 
to conceal his military preparations, he declared that he tock 
arms, not in a religious, but in a civil, quarrel ; not to oppress 
those who continued to behave as quiet and dutiful subjects, 
but to numble the arrogance of such as had thrown off all 
sense of that subordination in which they were placed under 
him, as the head of the Germanic body. But the substance of 
his treaty with the pope coming to light, these artifices did not 
long impose on the greater and sounder part of the Protestant 
confederacy. Its more intelligent members saw, that he not 
only aimed at the suppression of the reformed religion, but the 
extinction of the German liberties ; and, as they would neither 
renounce those sacred truths, the knowledge of which they had 
attained by means so wonderful; nor abandon those civil rights 
which had been transmitted to diem from their ancestors, mey 
immediately had recourse to arms'. 

In the mean time, the death of Luther, their great apostle, 
Feb- \R ^^^^^ ^^^ German Protestants into much consterna- 
tion, and filled the Catholics with excessive and even 
indecent j6y ; neither party reflecting, that his opinions were 
now so firmly rooted, as to stand in no farther need of his fos- 
tering hand. The members of the Smalcaldic league, were also 
discouraged by the little success of their negotiations with fo- 
reign courts; having applied in vain for assistance, not only to 

I Baire, tome yiii.— Mem. de Ribier. « Sleid.— Thuan.—Paolo SarpL • 
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the republic of Venice, and to the Swiss cantons, but to Ae kings 
of France and England. But they found at home no difficulty 
in bringing a great force into the field. 

Germany at that time abounded with inhabitants. The feudal 
institutions subsisted in full force, and enabled the nobles^to call 
out their numerous vassals, and to put them in motion on the 
shortest nottce. The martial spirit of the people, not broken 
or enervated by the prevalence of commerce and arts, had ac- 
quired additional vigour during the frequent wars in which they 
had been employed. On every opportunity of entering upon ac- 
tion, they were accustomed to run eagerly to arms: and, to eve- 
ry standard that was erected, volunteers flocked from all quar- 
ters. Zeal seconded on this occasion their native ardour. Men, 
on whom the doctrines of the Reformation had made that deep 
impression which accompanies truth when first discovered, pre- 
pared to maintain it with proportional courage ; and among a 
warlike people, it appeared infamous to remain inactive, when* 
the defence of religion and liberty invited them to draw the 
sword. The confederates were therefore able, in a few weeks, 
to assemble an army of seventy thousand foot and fifteen hun- 
dred horse, provided with every thing necessary for the opera- 
tions of wax*. 

The emperor was in no condition to resist such a force : and, 
had the Protestants immediately proceeded to hostilities, they 
mi^ht have dictated their own terms. But they imprudently ne- 
gotiated instead of acting, till Charles received supplies from 
Italy and the Low Countries. He still, however, cautiously de- 
clined a battle, trusting that discord and the want of money . 
would oblige the confederates to disperse. Meantime, he him- 
self began to suffer from the want of forage and provisions. 
Great numbers of his foreign troops, unaccustomed to the cli- 
mate and the food of Germany, had become unfit for service ; 
and it was a doubtful point, whether his steadiness was most 
likely to fail, or the zeal of the confederates to be exhausted, 
when an unexpected event decided the contest, and occasioned 
a fatal reverse in their affairs. 

Several of the protestant princes, over-awed by the emperor's 
power, had remamed neutral; while others, allurred by the pros- 
pect of advantage, had voluntarily entered into his service. 
Among the latter was Maurice, marquis of Misnia and Thur- 
ingia, of the house of Saxony ; a man of bold ambition, exten- 
sive views, and profound political talents. After many con- 
ferences with Cnarles and his ministers, he concluded a trea- 
ty, by which he engaged to concur in assisting the emperor as a- 
faithful subject ; and Charles, in return, engaged to bestow on 
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him all the spoils of his relative and benefactor, the elector of 
Saxony, his dignities as well as territories. 

These stipulations, however, so contradictory to all that is iust 
and honourable among men, Maurice was able to conceal, as 
ihey had been formed with the most mysterious secrecy. And 
so perfect a master was he in the art of dissimulation, that the 
confederates, notwithstanding his declining all connexion widi 
them, and his singular assiduity in paying court to the emperor, 
seem to have entertained no suspicion of his designs ! The elec- 
tor, when he marched to join his associates, even committed his 
dominions to the protection of Maurice, who undertook the 
charge with an insidious appearance of friendship. But scarce- 
ly had the confederates taken the field, when he began to con- 
sult with the king of the Romans, how to invade those domin- 
ions which he had engaged to defend ; and no sooner did he re- 
ceive a copy of the imperial ban denounced against his cousin 
and his father-in-law, me elector of Saxony and the landgrave 
of Hesse, as leaders of the confederacy, than he suddenly enter- 
ed one part of the electoral territories, at the head of twelve 
thousand men ; while Ferdinand, with an army of Bohemians 
and Hungarians, over-ran the other*. 

The news of this violent invasion, and the success of Mau- 
rice, who in a short time made himself master of the whole 
electorate of Saxony, except Wittenberg, Gotha, and Eisenach, 
DO sooner reached the camp of the confederates, than they 
were filled with astonishment and terror. The elector immedi* 
ately proposed to return home with his troops, in order to re- 
cover his hereditary dominions ; and his associates, forgetting 
that it was the union of their forces which had hitherto render- 
ed the confederacy formidable, and more than once obli^d the 
Imperialists to think of quitting the field, consented to his pro- 
posal of dividing the army. 

Ulm, one of the chief cities of Suabia, highly distinguished 
by its zeal for the Smalcaldic league, submitt^ to the emperor. 
An example being once set for deserting the common cause, the 
rest of the members were eager to follow it, and seemed afraid 
that others, by anticipating their intentions, should obtain more 
favourable terms. All the conditions, however, were sufficient- 
ly severe. Charles, being in great want of money, not only im- 
posed heavy fines upon the princes and cities that had taken 
arms against him, but obliged them to deliver up their artillery 
and warlike stores, and to admit garrisons into their principal 
towns and places of strength'. Thus a confederacy, so power- 
ful lately as to shake the imperial throne, fell to pieces, and u'as 
dbsolved in the space of a few weeks; scarcely any of the asao- 
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Giates remaining in arms, except the elector of ^ j. jr jy 
Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse, whom the * ' ' * 
emperor was at no pains to conciliate, having marked them 
out as the victims of his vengeance. 

Meanwhile the elector, having expelled the invaders from 
Saxony, not only recovered in a short time possession of his 
own territories, but overran Misnia, and stripped his rival of all 
that belonged to him, except Dresden and Leipsic ; while 
Maurice, obliged to abandon the field to superior force, and to 
shut himself up in his capital, despatched courier after courier 
to the emperor, representing bis dangerous situation, and soli* 
citing him with the most earnest importunity to march imme- 
diately to his relief. 

But various causes conspired to prevent the emperor from 
instantly taking any effectual step in favour of his ally. His 
army was dimmished by the departures of the Flemings, and by 
the garrisons which he had been obliged to throw into the 
towns that had capitulated ; and the pope now perceiving that 
ambition, not religion, was the chief motive of Charles's hosti- 
lities, had weakened the imperial army still farther by unex- 
pectedly recalling his troops. 

Alarmed at the rapid progress of Charles, Paul began to 
tremble, and not without reason, for the liberties of Italy. Fran- 
cis also observed with deep concern the humiliation of Germa- 
ny, and became sensible, that if some vigorous and timely ef- 
fort should not be made, Charles would soon acquire such a 
degree of power as might enable him to give law to the rest 
of Europe. He therefore resolved to form such a combination 
against the emperor, as should put a stop to his dangerous car- 
reer. He accordingly negotiated for this purpose with Soly- 
man IL, with the pope, the Venetians, and with England. He 
encouraged the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse, 
by remitting them considerable sums, to continue the struggle 
for their liberties : he levied troops in all parts of his dominions, 
and he contracted for a body of Swiss mercenaries^. 

Measures so complicated could not escape the emperor's ob- 
servation, nor fail to alarm him : and the news of a conspiracy 
at Genoa, where Fiesco, count of Lavigna, an ambitious young 
nobleman, ha(i almost overturned the government in one night, 
contributed yet farther to divert Charles from marching imme- 
diately into Saxony, as he was uncertain how soon he might be 
obliged to lead his forces into Italy. The politic Maurice, how- 
ever, found means to save himself during this delay, by a pre- 
^nded negotiation with his injured kinsman ; while m^ • ^i 
the death of Francis I. which happened before he ^^ 
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was able to carry his schemes into execution, together with the 
final extinction of Fiesco^s conspiracy by the vigilance of the 
celebrated Andrew Doria, equally a friend to the emperor and 
the republic, encouraged Charles to act with vigour in Ger- 
many. 

Intent upon vengeance, the emperor now marched mto Saxo- 
ny at the head of sixteen thousand veterans. The elector's 
forces were more numerous, but they were divided. Charles 
did not albw them time to assemble. He attacked the main 
body at Mulhausen, defeated it after an obstinate dispute, and 
took the elector prisoner. The captive prince was immediately 
conducted to the emperor, whom be found standing on the field 
of battle, in the full exultation of victory. The elector's beha- 
viour, even in his present unfortunate and humbling^condition, 
was decent and even magnanimous. It was worthy of his gal- 
lant resistance. He alike avoided a sullen pride and a mean 
submission. " The fortune of war,'' said he, " most gracious 
emperor, has made me your prisoner, and I hope to be treated" 
—Here Charles rudely interrupted him : " And am I then, at 
last, acknowledged to be emperor ? Charles of Ghent was the 
only title you lately allowed me. You shall be treated as you 
deserve !" turning from him with a haughty air. To this cruel 
repulse the king of the Romans added reproaches in his own 
name, using expressions still more harsh and insulting. The 
elc'.tor made no replv; but, with an unaltered countenance, acr 
companied the Spanish soldiers appointed to guard him^. 

The emperor speedily marched toward Wittenberg (the ca- 

Eital, in that age, of the electoral branch of the Saxon family) 
opin^ that, while the consternation occasioned by his victory 
was still recent, the inhabitants would submit as soon as he ap- 
peared before their walls. But Sibylla of Cleves, the elector's 
wife, a woman equally distinguished by her virtue and abilities, 
instead of obeying the imperial summons, or abandoning herself 
to tears and lamentation on account of her husband's misfor- 
tunes, animated the citizens by her example, as well as exhop 
tation, to a vigorous defence; and Charles, finding that he could 
not suddenly reduce the place by force, had recourse to means 
both ungenerous and unwarlike, but more expeditious and cer- 
tain. He summoned Sibylla a second time to open the gates ; 
informing her, that, in case of refusal, the elector should answer 
with his head for her obstinacy, -^d to convince her that he 
was in earnest, he brought his prisoner to an immediate trial, 
subjecting one of the greatest princes in the empire to the juris- 
diction of a court-martial composed of Spanish and Italian offi- 
cers ; who founding their charge against him upon the imperial 
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ban, a sentence pronounced by the sole authority of Charles, 
and destitute of every legal formality which could render it va- 
lid, presumed the elector convicted of treason and rebellion, 
and condemned him to suffer death by being beheaded*. 

Frederic was amusing himself at chess with his fellow pri- 
soner, Ernest of Brunswick, when this decree was intimated to 
him. He paused for a moment, though without any symptom 
of suriH'ise or terror ; and after taking notice of the irregularity 
as well as injustice of the proceedings against him, " It is easy,'^ 
said he, ^^ to comprehend the emperors scheme. I must die 
because Wittenberg refuses to surrender; and I will lay down 
my life with pleasure, if by that sacrifice I can preserve the 
dignity of my house, and transmit to my posterity the inheri- 
tance which I received from my ancestors. Heaven grant,*^ 
continued he, ^^ that this sentence may affect my wife and chil- 
dren no more than it does me ! that they may not, for the sake 
of adding a few years to a life already too long, renoucice hon- 
ours and territories which they were bom to possess V^ He 
then turned to his antagonist, challenged him to continue the 
^me« and played with his usual attention and ingenuity^. 

It happened as the elector had feared : the account of his con- 
demnation was not received with the same indifference at Wit- 
tenberg. Sibylla, who had supported with such undaunted for- 
titude her husband's misfortunes while she imagined his person 
was free from danger, felt all her resolution fail the moment his 
life was threatened. Anxious for his safety, she despised every 
other consideration ; and was willing to make any sacrifice, in 
order to appease the rage of an incensed conqueror. Meantime 
Charles, perceiving that the expedient he had tried began to 
produce the intended effect, fell by degrees from his former firm- 
ness, and allowed himself to soften into promises of clemency 
and forgiveness, if the elector would show himself worthy of fa<^ 
vour, by submitting to certain conditions. Frederic, oh whom 
the consideration of what he himself might suffer had made no 
impression, was melted by the tears of a wife whom he loved; 
He could not resist the entreaties of his family. In compliance 
with their repeated solicitations, he agreed to articles of accom- 
modation which he would otherwise have rejected with disdain; 
— to resign the electoral dignity, to put the imperial troops im- 
mediately in possession of his capital, and to remain the empe** 
ror's prisoner. In retumfor these importantconcessions, Charles 
promised not only to spare his life, but to settle on him and his . 
posterity die city of Gotha and its territory, with a revenue of 
fifty thousand florins^. The Saxon electorate was instantly 
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bestowed upon Maurice. This sacrifice, though widi no small 
reluctance, Charles was obliged to make, as it would not have 
been safe or prudent to violate his enga^ments with a warlike 
prince, whom he had seduced by ambitious hopes to abandon 
his natural allies, and whose friendship was still necessary. 

The landgrave of Hesse, Maurice's father-in-law, was still in 
arms ; but he thought no more of resistance. Alarmed at tiie 
fate of the elector of Saxony, his only care was how to procure 
favourable terms from the emperor, whom he now viewed as a 
conqueror to whose will there was a necessity of submitting. 
Maurice encouraged this tame spirit, by magnifying Chaiiers 
power, and boasting of his own interest with his victorious ally. 
The landgrave accordingly threw himself at the emperor's feet, 
after ratifying what terms he was pleased to impose. Maurice 
and the elector of Brandenbui^ being sureties tor his personal 
freedom. But his submission was no sooner made, than Charles 
put him under the custody of a Spanish guard ; and when the 
elector and Maurice, filled with indignation at being made the 
instruments of deceiving and ruining their friend, represented 
tfie infamy to which his detention would expose tfiemi aflber 
they had pledged their faith for his release, the emperor, who 
no longer stood in need of their services, coolly replied, that he 
was ignorant of their particular or private transactions with the 
landgrave, nor was his conduct to be reeulated by theirs. ^* I 
know," added he in a decisive tone, " what I myself have pro- 
mised; for that alone I am answerabte^^'' These words put an 
end to the conference, and all future entreaties proved ineffec- 
tual. 

Charles having now in his power the two greatest princes of 
the empire, carried them about with him in triumph ; and ha- 
ving humbled all whom he had not attached to his mlerest, pro- 
ceeded to exercise the rights of a conqueror. He ordered his 
troops to seize the artillery and militaiy stores of all who bid 
been members of the Smalcaldic league ; and he exacted large 
sums by his sole authority, both from those who had served 
him witii fidelity, and from such as had a|^ared in arms 
against him ; from the former, as tiieir contingent towards a 
war undertaken, as he pretended, for the common benefit; ^rom 
the latter, as a penalty for their rebellion. His brother Ferdi- 
nand t]rrannised with still greater severity over his Boliemian 
subjects, who had taken arms in support of their civil and re- 
ligious liberties ; he deprived them of their ancient privileges, 
and loaded them with oppressive taxes^'. 

The good fortune, or, as it has been called, the Star of the 

It Thaan. lib. it.— SttHT. Corp. Hist. Germ. to), ii. 13 Id. ibid. 
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house of Austria, was now at its height The emperor havm^ 
humbled, and, as he imagined, subdued the independent spirit 
of the Germans, summoned a diet to meet at Augsbure» ^^ in 
*^ order to compose finally the controversies with regard to re- 
*^ ligion, which had so long disturbed the empire ;" or, in other 
words, to enslave the minds of those whose persons and pro- 
perty were already at his disposal. He durst not, however, 
commit to the free suffirage of the Germans, broken as their 
spirit was by subjection, the determination of a matter so inter- 
esting. He therefore entered the city at the head of his Spanish 
troops; cantoned the rest of his army in the adjacent villages ; 
and took forcible possession of the cathedral, and one of the prin- 
cipal churches, where his priests re-established with great pomp 
the rites of the Romish worship. He then opened the diet with 
a speech, pointing out the fatal effects of the religious dissen- 
sions which had arisen in Germany, and exhorting the mem- 
bers to recognise the authority of the general council which he 
had taken such pains to procure. 

But the council, to which Charles wished to refer all contro- 
versies^ had undergone by this time a violent change. The same 
jealousy which had made the pope recal his troops, had also 
prompted him to transfertheassembly to Bologna, a city subject 
to his own jurisdiction. The diet of Augsburg, overawed by 
threats, and influenced by promises, petitioned the pope, in the 
name of the whole Germanic bocb", to order the prelates of his 
party to return to Trent. But Paul eluded the demand. He per- 
suaded the fathers at Bologna, to whom he referred the petition 
of the diet, to put a direct negative upon the request : and 
Charles, no longer expecting to acquire such an ascendant in the 
council as to render it subservient to his ambitious aims, yet 
wishing to prevent the, authority of so venerable an assembly 
from teing turned against him, sent two Spanish • - .g 

lawyers te Bologna, who, in presence of the legates, 
protested, that the removal of the council to that place had 
been unnecessary, and founded upon false or frivolous pretexts; 
that while it continued to meet there^ it ought to be considered 
as an unlawful md schismatical conventicle, and all its decisions 
deemed null and void ; and that, as the pope, with the corrupt 
ecclesiastics who depended upcMi him, had abandoned the care 
of the church, the emperor, as its protector, would employ all 
the power which God had committed to him, in order to ore- 
serve it from those calamities with which it was threatened. 

in consequence of this resolution, Charles employed some 
able divines to prepare a system of doctrine, which he presented 
to the diet, as what all shouH conform to, " until a council, 
'< such as they wished for, could be called." Hence the name 
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Interim^ by which this system is known. It was conformable 
in almost every article to the tenets of the Romish church, and 
the Romish rites were enjoined; but all disputed doctrines were 
expressed in the softest words, in phrases of Scripture, or in 
terms of studied ambiguity. In regard to two points only, 
some relaxation of popish rigour was granted, and some lati- 
tude in practice admitted. Such ecclesiastics as had married, 
and did not choose to part from their wives, were yet allowed 
to i)erform their sacred functions ; and those provinces which 
had been accustomed to partake of the cup as well as of the 
bread in the communion, were still indulged with the privilege 
of receiving both". 

This treatise being read in presence of the members, the 
archbishop of Mentz, president of the electoral college, rose 
up hastily, as soon as it was finished, and having thanked the 
emperor for his unwearied endeavours to restore peace to die 
church, signified the diet's approbation of the system of doc«* 
trine which his imperial majesty had prepared, and its resolu- 
tion of conforming to it in every particular. And although the 
whole assembly was amazed at a declaration so unprecedented 
and unconstitutional, as well as at the elector's presumption, 
in pretending to deliver the sense of the diet upon a point 
which had not hitherto been the subject of consultation or de- 
bate, not one member had the courage to contradict what he 
had said, Charles therefore held the archbishop's declaration 
to be a ratification of the Interim^ and prepared to enforce the 
observance of it as a decree of the empire". 

The Interim, like all conciliating schemes proposed to men 
heated with disputation, pleased neither party. The Protestants 
thought it granted too little indulgence ; the Catholics, too 
much: both were dissatisfied. The emperor however, fond of 
his plan, adhered to his resolution of carrying it into efiect. 
Birt this proved one of the most difficult and dangerous un- 
dertakings in his reign ; for although three Proteststnt princes, 
Maurice, the elector Palatine, and the elector of Brandenburg, 
agreed to receive the Interim, several odiers remonstrat^ 
against it: and the free cities joined in refusing to admit it, till 
force taught them submission. Augsburg and Ulm being bar- 
barously stripped of their privileges, on account of their opposi- 
tion, many other cities feigned compliance. But this obedience, 
extorted by the rigour of authority, produced no change in the 
sentiments of the Germans. They submitted with reluctance to 
the power that oppressed them ; and although for a time they 
concealed their resentment, it was daily gathering force, and 
soon broke forth with a violence that shook the imperial throne. 

13 Paolo Sarpi, lib. iii.— GoWasi. Coost. Imp. to1."i. U Id, ibid. 
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In this moment of general submission, it is worthy of remark, 
that the elector of Saxony, though the emperor^s prisoner, and 
tempted both by threats and promises, refused to lend his sanc- 
tion to the Iterim. His reasons were those of a philosopher, 
not of a bigot. After declaring his fixed belief in the doctrines 
of the Reformation, *<I cannot now,'' said he, " in my old age, 
abandon the principles for which I early contended ; nor, in 
order to procure freedom during a few declining years, will I 
betray that good cause, on account of which I have suffered 
so much, and am still willing to suffer. It is better for me to 
enjoy, in this solitude, the esteem rf virtuous men and the ap- 
probation of my own conscience ; than to return into the world 
with the imputation and guilt of apostacy, to digrace and im- 
bitter the remainder of my days'*.'' 

The contents of the Interim were no sooner known at Rome 
than the members of the sacred college were filled with rage 
and indignation. They exclaimed against the emperor's pro- 
fane encroachment on the sacerdotal function, in presuming, 
with the concurrence of an assembly of laymen, to define arti- 
cles of faith, and regulate modes of worship. They compared 
this rash deed to that of Uzziab, who with an unhallowed hand 
had touched the ark of God. But the pope, whose judgment 
was improved by longer experience in great transactions, and 
more extensive observation of human affairs, though displeased 
at the emperor's encroachment on his jurisdiction, vtewed the 
matter with greater coolness. He perceived that Charles, by 
ioining any one of the contending parties in Germany, might 
have had it in his power to crush the other, but that the pre- 
sumption of success had now inspired him with the vain thought 
of being able to domineer over both ; and he foresaw that a 
sytem which all attacked and none defended, could not be of 
long duration". He was more sensibly affected by the empe- 
ror's political measures, and his own domestic concerns. 

Charles, as I have already had occasion to notice, had mar- 
ried his natural daughter to the pope's grandson Octavio. On 
his own son Ludovico, Octavio's father, whose aggrandisement 
he had sincerely at heart, Paul bestowed the duchies of Parma 
and Placentia. But the emperor, less fond of aggrandising his 
daughter, whose children were to succeed to the inheritance, re- 
fused to grant to Ludovico the investiture of those territories, 
under pretence that they were appendages of the duchy of Mi- 
lan. Enraged at such ungenerous conduct, the pope undertook 
to bestow himself that investiture which he craved; but the em- 
peror persisted in refusing to confirm the deed. Hence a secret 

15 Sleid. p. 4G2.— RobeitiOD, book ix. 16 Paolo 9&r[ii> lib. iii.— 'Pallavicioi lib. ii. 
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enmity took place between Paul and Charles, and one still 
stronger between Charles and Ludovioo. To complete the 
pope's misfoftunes, his son became one of die most detestable 
tyrants that ever disgraced human nature, and justly fell a sa- 
crifice to his own crimes, and to the injuries of his oppressed 
subjects. Gonzaga, governor of Milan, who had watcned for 
such an opportunity, and even abetted the conspirators, imme* 
diately took possession of Placentia, in the emperor's name, and 
reinstated the inhabitants in their ancient privileges. The im- 
perialists likewise attempted to surprise Parma, but were dis- 
appointed by the vigilance and fidelity of the garrison^** 

Paul was deeply afflicted for the loss of his son, whom not- 
withstanding his vices, he loved with an excess of parental af- 
fection, and immediately demanded of the emperor the punish- 
ment of Gonzaga^ and the surrrender of Placentia to Octavio. — 
But Charles evaded both demands : he chose rather to bear the 
infamy of defrauding his son-in-law of his patrimonial inheri- 
tance, and even to expose himself to the imputation of being ac- 
cessary to the crime which had given him an opportunity d[ 
seizing it, than quit a possession of such value. An amlntioQ 
so rapacious, and which no considerations either of decency or 
justice could restrain, transported Paul beyond his usual mode- 
ration. Eager to take arms against the emperor, bot consci- 
ous of his inability to contend with such an enemy, he waimly 
solicited tfie king of France and the republic of Venice to take 
part in his quarrel ; but finding all his negotiations inefectual^ 
he endeavoured to acquire by policy what lie could not recover 
by force. Upcm a supposition that Charles would not dare to 
detain the possessions of the Holy See, he prc^iosed to re-unite 
to it Parma and Placentia, by recalling his grant of Parma 
1549 ^^'^^^ Octavio, whom he could indemnify by a new 
' establishment in the ecclesiastical state, and by de» 
manding Placentia firom the emperor, as part of the patrimony 
of the church. But, while Paul was pnding himself in diis 
happy device, Octavio, an ambitous and high-spirited youi^ 
man, having little faith in such a refinement of policy^ and not 
choosing to abandon certainty for hope, applied to the emperor 
to protect him in his duchy ^'. 

This unexpected defection of one of his own familv, of the 
grandson whose fortune it had been the care of his declining 
years to build, to an enemy whom he hated, agitated the vene* 
rable pontiff beyond his strength, and is said to have occasioned 
that illness of which he soon after died^^. — An historian, more 
sprightly than profound, and more keen than candid, has here 

17 ThQUL lib. ir.— Mem. de RiUer. 18 Thimn. lib. ti.— PalltT. lib. U. 19 Id. ibid. 
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affected to raise a smile, that ** any other cause than old age 
should be assigned for the death of a man offourscore^f^ and 
a more respectable historian, one equally elegant and learned, 
and no less intelligent than judicious, has laboured to prove 
that the pope's *< disease was the natural effect of old agCy not 
one of those occasioned by violence ofpasmr^K^^ — But both 
allow that Paul was violently affected when informed of Octa- 
vio's undotiful conduct ; end the latter informs us, that *< he was 
seized with such a transport of passion^ and cried so bitterly ^ 
that his voice was tieard in several apartments of die palace ;" 
diat *< his mind wae irritated almost to madness.^^ And weak 
and credulous as 8om# historians may be, and fond of << attri- 
buting the dnth of illustrioiis persoes to extraordinary causes,^' 
there is surdjr nothing extraordinary in supposing that mental 
irritation and bitter crying might occasioa a catarrh^ the dis- 
temper of which the pope died, or a violent transport of passion 
increase the natural imbecility of oldagCj and hasten a man of 
Jburscore to the grave. It is a mwe extraordinary circum- 
stance to observe, now violently some great men, from a desire 
of being thought superior to vul^ prejudices, will struggle 
against common sense. 

Paul was succeeded by the cardinal de Monte, Julius III. 
who, as he owed his election to the Famese party, put Octavio 
in fi* possession of Parma. " I would radier,'' . ---^ 

replied he, when tdd what injury he did the Holy ^* ^- ^^^• 
See by aliensitinp; a territory of such value, ** be a poor pope 
with die reputation of a gendeman, than a rich one with the 
infamy of having forgotten the obligations conferred upon me, 
and me promises I made**." He discovered less inclination, 
howeirer, to observe the oath which each cardinal had taken 
when be entered the conclave, that, if the choice should fall on 
him, he would immediately call the general council to resume 
its deliberations. He knew by experience how difficult it was 
to confine the inquiries, or even the decisions of such a body of 
men, within the narrow limits which it was the interest of the 
court of Rome to prescribe. But, as the emperor persisted in 
his resolution of forcing the Protestants to return into the bosom 
of the church, and eamesUy solicited that a council might be 
called, in order to combat their prejudices, and support his pi- 
ous intentions, Julius could not with decency reject his request: 
and, willing to assume to himself the merit of a measure which 
seemed now to be necessary, and also to ii^ratiate himself more 
particularly with Charles, he pretended to deliberate on the 

90 Voltaire, Hist. Gen. 81 Robertton, book x. 32 Mem. deRibier. 
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matter, and afterwards issued a bull for the council to re-assem- 
ble at Trent*^. 

In the mean time, the emperor held a diet at Augsburg, to 
enforce the observance of the interim, and procure a more au- 
thentic act of the empire, acknowledging the jurisdiction of the 
council, as well as an explicit promise of conforming to its de- 
crees. And such absolute ascendancy had he acquired over the 
members of the Germanic body, that he procured a recess, in 
which the authority of ^fie council was recognised, and declared 
to be the proper remedy for the evils which afflicted the church. 
The observation of the Interim was more strictly enjoined than 
ever ; and the emperor threatened all who neglectedf or refused 
to conform to it with the severest effects of his vmgeance. 

During the meeting of this diet, a new attempt .was made to 
procure liberty to the landgrave. Having often applied to his 
sureties, Maurice and the elector of Brandenburg, who took 
every opportunity of soliciting the emperor in his behalf, though 
without effect, he now commanded his sons to summon them, 
with legal formality, to perform their engagements, by surren- 
dering themselves to be treated as the emperor had treated him. 
Thus pushed to extremity, the sureties renewed their applica- 
tion to Charles. He endeavoured to prevail on the landgrave to 
give up the obligation which he had received from them; and 
when that prince refused to part with a security which he deem- 
ed essential to his safety, Charles, by a singular act of despot- 
ism, cut the knot which he could not untie. As iMaith, honour^ 
and conscience, had been subjected to his sway, he, by a pub- 
lic deed, annulled the bond which Maurice and the elector had 
1551 ^'^^^^y ^"^ absolved them from all their oUiga- 
^' ^* ' tious to the landgrave^M A power of cancelling 
those solemn contracts which are the foundation of that mutual 
confidence whereby men are held together in social union, u as 
never claimed by the most despotic princes or arrogating priests 
of heathen antiquity: that enormous usurpation was reserved 
for the Roman pontiffs, who had rendered themselves odious 
by the exercise of such a pernicious prerogative. All Germany 
was therefore filled with astonishment when Charles assumed 
the same right. The princes who had hitherto contributed 
to his aggrandisement began to tremble for their own safety, 
and to take measures for preventing the danger. 

The first check which Charles met with in his ambitious pro- 
jects, and which convinced him that the Germans were not yet 
slaves, was in his attempt to transmit the empire, as well as the 
kingdom of Spain and his dominions in the Low Countries, to 
his son Philip. He had formerly assisted his brother Ferdinand 

S3 Paolo Sarpi, lib. iii. Si'lhuao. lib. Tk 
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in obtainkig the dignity of king of the Romans ; and that prince 
had not only atudi^ to render himself acceptable to the people^ 
but had a son who was bom in Germany, grown up to the years 
of manhood^ and who possessed in an eminent degree such qua-^ 
Ijties as rendered him the darling of his countrymen. The em« 
peror however, warmed with contemplating mis vast design, 
flattered himself that it was not impossible to prevail on me 
electors to cancel their former choice of Ferdinand, or at least 
to elect Philip a second king of the Rotnans, substituting him as 
qei^t in succession to his uncle. With tms view he took Philip, 
urtio had been educated in Spain, to the diet at Augsburg, that 
the Germans mi^ht have an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the priqce m whose behalf he solicited their mterest; bot 
all the electors concurred in expressing such strong disapproba- 
tion iji the measure, that Chanes was obliged to drop his pro- 
ject as impracticable. They foresaw, that by continuing the 
imperial crown, like an hereditary digpity, in die same family, 
they should give the son an opportunity of carrying on that 
systein ci oppression which the &ther had bo^, and put it 
into his power to overturn whatever was yet leR entire in the 
ancient and venerable fabric cf the German constitution. 

This plan of domestic ambition, which had long eneroesed his 
tiiOM^t^ being laid aside, Charles imagined he sboula now have 
leisure to turn all his attention towaras his ^^rand scheme of 
establishing unifiaraiity of religion in the empire, by forcing all 
the contenoing parties toa^uiesce in the deasions of the coun- 
cil of Trent. Uut the machine which he had to conduct was so 
great and complicated, tiiat an unforeseen irregularity, or ob- 
struction in one oi the inferior ndieels, often disconcerted the 
motion of the whde, and disappomted him of the effect upon 
whidi he depended. Such an occurrence now happened, and 
created new obstacles to the execution of hb religious plan. 

Though Julius, durmg the first effusbns of Joy and gratitude 
on his promotion to die papal throne, had conwmed Octavb in 
die possession of Parma, he soon began to repent (^hb ^genero- 
sity. The emperor still retained possession of Placentia ; and 
the governor of Milan, a sworn enem^ to the family of Faroes^, 
was preparing, by Charles's permission, to seize Parma. Oc- 
tavio saw his dango* ; and, sensible of his inability to defend 
himself against the imperial troops, he ap^ied to the pope for 
protection, as a vassal of the Holy See. But the imperial mi- 
nbter havmg already pre-occupied theearof Julius^ Octavio'a 
petition met with a cold rece[:Mtion» Despairing, therefore, of 
support from hb holiness, he requested aid from Henry IL of 
France, who, having not only settled hb domestic concerns, but 

Vol. n. D d 
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brought his transactions with the two British kingdoms, which 
bad diverted his attentbn from the aflbirs of the continent, to 
such an issue as he desired, was at full leisure to pursue the 
measures which his hereditary jealousy of the emperor's power 
naturally suggested. He accordingly listened to the overtures 
of Octavio, and furnished him with the desired assistance. 

The war of Parma, where the French took the field as the 
allies of the duke, and the imperialists as the protectors of the 
Holy See, the pope having declared Octavio's fief foHei ted, was 
distinguished by no memorable event ; but the alarm which it 
occasioned in Italy prevented most of the Italian prelates from 
repairing to Trent on the day appointed for re-assembling the 
council; so that the legate and nuncios found it necessary to 
aidjoum to a future day, hoping that* such a number might dien 
assemble as would enable them in decency to begin their deli- 
berations. When that day came, the French ambassador de- 
manded audience, and protested, in his master's name, against 
an assembly called at such an improper juncture; when a war, 
wantonly kindled by the pope, rendered it impossible for the 
deputies of the Gallican church to resort to Trent in safety, or 
to deliberate upon articles of faith and discipline with the re* 
quisite tranquillity. He declared, that Henry did not acknow- 
ledge this to be an oecumenic council, but must consider and 
would treat it as a partial convention''. 

This declaration gave a deep wound to the credit of the coun- 
cil, at the commencement of its deliberations. The legate, 
however, aifected to despise Henry's protest; the prelates pro- 
ceeded to determine the great points in controversy concerning 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper, penance, and extreme 
unction; and the emperor strained his authority to the utmost, 
in order to establish the reputation and jurisdiction of that as- 
sembly. The Protestants were prohibited from teaching any 
doctrine contrary to its decrees, or to the tenets of the Romish 
church; and, on their refusing compliance, their pastors were 
ejected and exiled; such magistrates as had distinguished them- 
selves by their attachment to the new opinions were dismissed; 
their offices were filled with the most bigoted of their adversa- 
ries; and the people were compelled to attend the ministration 
of priests whom they regarded as idolaters, and to submit to the 
authority of rulers whom they detested as usurpers**. 

These tyrannical measures fully opened the eyes of Maurice 
of Saxony and other Lutheran princes, who, allured by the pro- 
mise of liberty of conscience, and the prospect of farther ad- 
vantages, had assisted the emperor in the war against the con- 
federates of Smalcalde. Maurice, in particular, who had long 
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beheld with jealous concern the usurpations of Charles, now 
saw the necessity of settbg bounds to them ; and he who had 
perfidiously stripped his nearest relative and benefactor of his 
hereditary possessions, and been chiefly instrumental in bring- 
bg to the verge of ruin the civil and religious liberties of his 
country, became the deliverer of Germany. 

The policy with which he conducted himself in the execution 
of his design was truly admirable. He was so perfect a master 
of address and dissimulation, that he retained the emperor^s 
confidence, while he recovered the good opinion of the Protest- 
ants. As he knew Charles to be inflexible with respect to the 
submission which he required to the Interim, he did not hesitate 
a moment whether he should establish that form of doctrine and 
worship in his ddminions : he even undertook to reduce to obe- 
dience the citizens of Magdeburg, who persisted in rejecting it; 
and he was chosen general, by a diet assembled at Augsburg, of 
the imperial army levied for that purpose. But he at the same 
time issued a declaration, containing professions of his zealous 
attachment to the reformed religion, as well as of his resolution 
to guard against all the errors and encroachments of the papal 
see; and he entered his protest against the authority of the coun- 
cil of Trent, unless die Protestant divfaies should have a full 
hearing granted them, and be allowed to have an operative voite- 
in that assembly ; unless the pope should renounce his preten- 
sions to preside in it, should engs^ to submit to its decrees, and 
to absolve the bishops fix>m their oath of obedience, that they, 
might deliver their sentiments with greater freedom. He re- 
duced Magdeburg, after a siege of twelve months, protracted by 
design^ in order that his schemes might be ripened before his ar- 
my was disbanded. The public articles of capitulation were 
p^ectly conformable to the emperor's views, and sufficiently se- 
vere. But Maurice gave the magistrates secret assurances that 
their city should not be dismantled, and that the inhabitants 
should neither be disturbed in the exercise of their religion, nor 
deprived of any of their ancient privileges ; and they, in their 
turn, elected him their burgrave— a dignity which had formerly 
belonged to the electoral m>use of Saxony, and which entitled 
its possessor to very ample jurisdiction both in the city and its 
dependencies. 

Far from suspectins any thing fraudulent or collusive in the 
terms of accommodation, the emperor ratified them without he* 
sitation, freely absolving die Magdeburgers from the sentence of 
ban denounced against them; and Maurice, under various pre- 
tences, kept his veteran troops in pay ; while Charles, engaged 
in directing the affairs of the council, entmlained no apprehen* 
si<Hi of bis views. But, before we state the resuk of these 
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schemes, some account must be given of a new revolution in 
Hungary, which contributed not a little toward the exttaordi* 
nary success of Maurice's operations. 

When Solvman deprived the young king oi Hungary of his 
realm, he allowod him to retain Transylvania. The govern- 
ment of this province was oommitted to IsabeUa the queen-mo- 
ther, and Martinuzzi bishop 6[ Waradin, whom Zapol had ap- 
pointed his son's guardians, and regents of his dominions^ Thk 
co-ordinate jurismction occasioned the same dissensions in a 
small pincipality which it would have excited in a great mo- 
narchy. The queen and bishop grew jealous of each other's 
authority : bodi had dieir partisans amongst the nobility ; but 
as Martinuzzi, by his superior talents, be«m to acquire the as- 
cendant, Isabella courted the protection of the Turks. The po- 
litic prelate saw his danger; and, through the mediaticm of some 
of the nobles, who were solicitous to save their country from 
the calamities of civil war, he concluded an a^eement with die 
queen. But he, at the same time, entered mto a negotiation 
with the king of the Romans, whom he offered to assbt in ex- 
I>elling the Turks, and in recovering possession of the Hunga- 
rian throne. 

Allured by such a flattering prospect, Ferdinand agreed not- 
withstanding his truce with Solyman, to invade the principality 
of Transylvania. The troops destin^ for that service, consist- 
ing of veteran Spanish and German soldiers, were commanded 
by Castaldo marquis de Piadena, an officer of great knowledge 
in the art of war, who was powerfully seconded by Martinuzzi 
and his faction ; and die soltan being then at the head of his 
forces on die borders of Persia, die Turkish governors and ^- 
ficers could not afford die queen such immediate or effectual as- 
sistance as the urgency of her afliaiirs required. She was, 
dierefore, obliged to listen to such conditions as she would at 
any other time have rejected with disdain. She agreed to give 
up Transylvania to Ferdinand, and to make over to him her 
son's tide to the crown of Hungary, in exchange for the prin- 
cipalities of Oppelen and Ratibor m Silesia. 

Martinuzzi, as the reward of his services, wad app6inted go- 
vernor (rf* Transylvania, with almost unlimited authority, and he 
proved himself wc^thy of it He conducted the war against the 
Turks with equal ability and success ; and he established die 
dominion of the king of'the Romans, not only in Transylvania, 
but in several of the adjacent countries. Always, hoWever, 
afnid of the talents of Martinuzzi, Ferdinand now became jeal- 
ous of his power ; and Castaldo, by imputing to the governor 
designs which he never formed, and charging him with actbns 
of which he was not guU^i at last convinced the king of ttie 
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^Romans that, in order to preserve his Hungarian crowfi^ he 
must cat off that ambitious prelate. The fatal mandate was ac- 
cordingly issued : Castaldo willingly undertook to execute it : 
Martinusei was assassinated. But Ferdinand, instead of the 
security which he expected from that barbarous measure, found 
his^ Hungarian territories only exposed to more certain danger. 
The nobles, detesting such jealous and cruel policy, either le- 
tired to their own estates, of grew cold in the service, if they 
continued with the Austrian army ; while the Turks, encou- 
raged by the death of an enemy whose vigour and abilities they 
dreaded, prepared to renew hostilities with fresh vigouI^^ 

Maurice^ in the mean time, having almost finished his in- 
trigues and jxreparations, was on thepoint of taking the field 
against the emperor. He had concluded a treaty with die 
french king, who wished to distinguish himself, by trying his 
strength' against Ae same enemy whom it had been the glory 
of his father's reim to oppose. JBut as it would have been in- 
decent in a popish prince to undertake the defence of the Pro- 
testant church, the interests of religion, how much soever they 
might be afiected by the treaty, were not mentioned in any of 
the articles. The only motives assigned for now leaguing 
against Charles were to procure the liberation of the landgrave^ 
and to prevent the subversion of the ancient constitution and 
laws of the German empire. Religious concerns the confede- 
rates pretended to commit entirely to the care of Providence. 

Having secured the protection of the French monarch, Mau- 
rice proceeded with great confidence, but equal caution, to ex- 
ecute his plan. As he judged it necessary to demand once 
more, before he took off the mask, that the landgrave should 
be set at liberty, he sent a solemn embassy, in .^^^ 

which most of the German princes joined, to the ^* ^* ^ob^. 
emperor at Inspruck, m order to enforce his request. Constant 
to his system in regard to the captive prince, Charles eluded 
the demand, though urged by such powerful intercessors. But 
this application, though of no benefit to the landgrave, was of 
infinite service to Maurice. It served to justify his subsequent 
proceedings, and to demonstrate the necessity of taking arms, 
with a view of extorting that equitable concession which his 
mediation or entreaty could not obtain. He accordingly des- 
patched Albert <^ Brandenburg to Paris, to hasten the march 
of die French army: he took measures to bring his own troops 
fc^dier on the firet summons; and he provioed for die secu- 
rity of Saxony, while he should be absent 

These complicated operations were carried on with such se- 
crecy, as to elude the observation of Charles, whose sagacity in 

«7 btMtthafll, aiit Reg. Rang. Ub. xvi,— Mmi. de Bibiei*, tome U. 
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observing the conduct of all around him, commonly led him to 
excess of distrust He remained in perfect trancjuilUty at In* 
spruck, solely occupied in counteracting the intrigues of the 
pope's legate at Trent, and in settling the conditions on which 
the Protestant divines should be admitted into the council. Even 
Granville, bishop of Arras, his prime minister, though one of 
the most subde statesmen of that, or perhaps of any age, was 
deceived by the exquisite address with which Maurice concealed 
his designs. *^ A drunken German head,'' replied he to the 
doubts expressed by the duke of Alva concerning the elector's 
sincerity, <^ is too gross to form any scheme which I cannot ea- 
sily penetrate and baffle." Granville was on this occasion, how- 
ever, the dupe of his own artifice. He had bribed two bf Mau- 
rice's ministers, on whose information he depended for their 
master's intentions; but that prince having fortunately discover- 
ed their perfidy, instead of punishing them for their crime, dex- 
terously availed himself of the firaud. He affected to treat these 
ministers with greater confidence than ever : he admitted them 
into his consultations, and seemed to lay open his heart to them; 
while he really informed them of nothing but what it was his in- 
terest should be known; and they transmitted to Inspruck such 
accounts as lulled die crafty Granville into security^. 

At last Maurice's preparations were completed : and he had 
the satisfaction to find, that his intrigues and designs were, still 
unknown. But although ready to take the field, he did not yet 
lay aside the arts he had hitherto employed. Pretending to be 
indisposed, he despatched one of the ministers whom GnuiviUe 
had bribed to inform the emperor that he meant soon to wait 
upon him at Inspruck, and to apologise for his delay. When he 
had assembled his army, which amounted to twenty thousand 
foot and five thousand horse, he announced in form his reasons 
for taking arms ; namely, to secure Uie Protestant religion, to 
maintain the German constitution, and deliver the landgrave 
of Hesse from the miseries of a long and unjust imprisonment 
To this the king of France, in his own name, added a manifes- 
to, in which he assumed the extraordinary appellation of Pro- 
tector of the Uberties of Germany and its captive Prince^. 

No words can express the emperor's astonishment at events 
so unexpected. He was not in a condition to oppose such for- 
midable enemies. His embarrassment increased meir confidence: 
their operations were equallv bold and successful. The king of 
France immediately entered Lorrain, and made himself master 
of Toul, Verdun, and Metz; while Maurice, no less intrepid and 
enterprising in the field than cautious and crafty in the cabinet, 
traversed all Upper Germany, reinstating the magistrates whom 
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Charles had deposed, and putting the ejected Protestant minis* 
ters in possession of the churches. 

The emperor had recourse to negotiation, the only resource 
of the weak ; and Maurice, conscious of his own political ta- 
lents, and willing to manifest a pacific disposition, agreed to an 
interview with the king of the Romans at Lintz, leaving his 
army to proceed on its march, uilder the command of the duke 
of Mecklenburg. Nothing was determined in the conference 
at Lintz, except that anotfier should be holden at Passau. 
Meanwhile Maurice continued his operations with vigour. He 
marched directly toward Inspnick ; and, hoping to surprise the 
emperor in that town, he advanced with the most rapid motion 
that could be given to so great a body of men, forcmg several 
strong passes, and bearing down all resistance. 

Charles was happily informed of his danger a few hours be- 
fore the enemy's arrival ; and although the night was far adi- 
vanced, dark, and rainy, he immediately fled over the Alps in a 
litter, being so much affticted with the gout, as to be incapable 
of any other mode of travelling. £nraged at the escape of his 
prey, when he was on the point of seizing it, Maurice pursued 
the emperor and his attenaants some miles : but finding it im- 
possible to overtake men whose flight was hastened by fear, he 
returned to Inspruck, and abandoned the emperor's baggage to 
the pillage of the soldiers. Charles pursued his journey, and 
arrived in safety at Villach in Carinthia, where he continued till 
the disputes were finally adjusted with the Protestant princes**. 

In consequence of Maurice's operations, the council of Trent 
broke up. The German prelates, anxious for the safety of their 
territories, returned home ; the rest were extremely desirous of 
departing; and the legate, who had hitherto disappointed all the 
endeavours of the imperial ambassadors to procure the Protes- 
tant divines an audience in the council, gladly made use of 
such a plausible pretext for dismissing an assembly, which he 
had found it so difficult to govern'* • The breach which had 
unhappily been made in the church, instead of being closed, 
was widened; and all mankind became sensible of the inefficacy 
of a general council for reconciling the contending parties. 

The victorious Maurice repaired to Passau, on the day ap- 
pointed for the second conference with the king of the Romans; 
and as points of the greatest consequence to the future peace 
and independence of the empire was then to be agitated, thither 
resorted the ministers of all the electors, together with deputies 
from most of the considerable princes and free cities. The elec- 
tor limited his demand to three articles set forth in his manifes- 
to ; namely, the liberty of the landgrave, the public exercise of 
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AePfotestaot religion, and the re-establishment of the ancient 
constitution of Germany. 

These demands, which seemed extravagant to the imperial 
ambassadors, were presented by Ferdinana to the emperor, ia 
the name of all the princes of the empire, Popish as well as 
Protestant ; in the name of such as bad assisted in forwaiding 
his ambitious schemes, as Well as of those who had viewed the 
progress oi his power with jealousy and dread. Unwilling, 
Qowever, to f<xego at once objects which be had so long pur* 
sued with ardour and hope, Charles, notwithstanding hb need of 
peace, was deaf to the united voice of Germany: lie rejected 
the proffered terms with disdain; and Maurice, well acquainted 
with the emperor's arts, suspecting that he meant only to amuse 
and deceive by a show of ne^tiation, immediately rejobed Us 

Julv 17 ^'^^^P^' ^^ ^^^ ^^S^ to Frankfort on the Maine. 

^7 '* This measure had the desired effect Firmand haugh- 
ty as his nature was, Charles found it necessary to make con- 
cessbns ; and Maurice thought it more prudent to accent con- 
ditions less advantageous than those he had i»noposeo, dian. 
again commit all to the doubtful issue oi war^. He therefore 
repaired <xice more to Pftssau, renewed the congress, and con- 
cluded a peace on the following terms :— ^< The confederates 
shall lay down their arms before the 12th day of August ; the 
Uuidpave shall be restored to libertv, on or Ixfore that day; a 
diet snail be holden within six montns, in order to deliberate on 
^e most effix:tual method of preventing for the future all dissen- 
sions concerning reUgicm ; in the mean time, no injury shall be 
oflfered to such as aduiere to the Confessbn of Augsburg, nor 
shall the Catholics be molested in the exercise of their rdigioa; 
the imperial chamber shall administer justice impartiaUy to 
persons of both parties, and Protestants be admitted indiscri- 
minately witfi Catholics to sit as judges in diat court ; the en- 
croachments, said to have been maoe upon the constitution 
and liberties of Germany, shall be referred to die consideration 
of the approaching diet of the empire ; and if that diet should 
not be able to terminate the disputes respecting religion, the 
stipulaticMis in the present treaty, in behalf of me Protestants, 
shall continue for ever in full finrce^." 

Such, m^ dear Philip, was die memorable treaty of Passau, 
which set limits to the authority of Charies V., overturned the 
vast faliric which he had empbyed so many years in erecting, 
and established the Protestant church in Germany upon a firm 
and secure basis. It is remarkable that in this treaty no arti- 
cle was inserted in favour of the king of France, to whom the 
confederates had been so much indebted for their success. But 

33 Thaan. lib. x. S3 Hecoeil des Tnites, tome ii. 
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Henry II* experienced only the treatment which every prince^ 
who lends his aid to the authors of a civil war, may expect . 
As soon as the rage of faction began to subside, and any pros- 
pect of accommodation to open, his services were fore;otten,and 
his associates made a merit with their sovereign of the ingrati- 
tude with which they had abandoned their protector. 

The French monarch, however, sensible that it was more his 
interest to remain on good terms with the Germanic body than 
to resent the indignities offered by any particular members of it, 
concealed his displeasure at the perfidy of Maurice and his as- 
sociates. He even affected to talk,. in the same strain as for- 
merly, of his zeal for maintainii^ the ancient constitution and 
liberties of the empire. And he prepared to defend, by force of 
arms, his conquests in Lorrain, which he foresaw Charles would 
take the first opportunity of wresting from him. But before I 
relate the events of the new wars to which those conquests gave 
birth, we must take a view of the affairs of our own island; si 
more contracted but not less turbulent scene, and more discolour- 
ed by horrors and cruelties than the continent, during the dark 
and changeable period that followed the death of Henry Vllf . 
and terminated in the steady government of Elizabeth. 

S4 RobertaoD»bookt. 
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History of England^ from the death of Henry VHL to the Ac- 
cession of Elizabeth^ in 1558; with an account of the Affairs 
of Scotland^ and of the Progress of the Reformation in both 
the British Kingdoms. 

HENRY VIIL, by his will, left the crown, first to prince 
Edward, his son by Jane Seymour; then to the princess Maty, 
his daughter by Catharine of Arragon ; and lastly . - .- 

to Elizabeth, his daughter by the unfortunate Anne ^' '• 

Boleyn, though both princesses had been declared illegitimate 
by parliament. These particulars, my dear Philip, are neces- 
sary to be mentioned here, that you may better understand the 
disputes which arose with regard to the succession. 

Edward VI. being only nine years of age at the time of his 
father's death, the government of the kingoom was committed 
to sixteen executors, among whom were the archbishop of Can- 
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terbury and all the great officers of state. They chose one of 
their number, namely, the earl of Hertford, the king's maternal 
uncle, instantly created duke of Somerset, to represent the roy- 
al majesty, under the title of Protector ; to whom despatches 
from English ministers abroad should be directed, and whose 
name should be employed in all orders and proclamations. Him 
they invested with all the exterior symbols of regal dignity; and 
he procured a patent from the young king, investing him also 
with regal powers 

This patent (in which the executors are not even mentioned) 
being surreptitiously obtained from a minor, the protectorship 
of Somerset was a palpable usurpation ; but, as the executors 
acquiesced in the new establishment, and the king discovered a 
strong attachment to his uncle; who was a man of moderation 
and probity, few objections were made to his power or title*' 
Other causes conspired to confirm both. Somerset had long 
been regarded as the secret partisan of the reformers, who haa 
become the most numerous and respectable body of men in the 
kingdom; and, being now freed from restraint, he scrupled not 
to disclose his intention of correcting all abuses in the ancient 
religion, and of adopting still more of the Protestant innova- 
tions. He also took care that the king should be educated in 
the same principles. To these Edward soon discovered a zeal- 
out attachment; and, as the people foresaw, in the course of his 
reign, the total abolition of the Catholic faith in England, they 
began early and very generally to declare themselves in favour 
of those tenets, which were likely to become in the end triumph- 
ant, and of thai: authority by which they were propagated. 

In his schemes foradvancing theprogress of the Reformation, 
the protector had always recourse to the counsels of Cranmer, 
whose moderation and prudence disinclined him to all violent 
changes, and determined him to draw over the people, by insen- 
sible gradations, to that system of doctrine and discipline which 
he esteemed the most pure and perfect*. And to these moderate 
counsels we are indebted, not only for the full establishment of 
the Protestant religion in England; but also for that happy me* 
dium between superstition and enthusiasm observable in the<:oi>- 
stitution of the English church. The fabric of the secular 
hierarchy was left and maintained entire ; the ancient liturgy 
was preserved, as far as it was thought consistent with the new 
principles; many ceremonies, venerable from age and preceding 
use, were retained ; and the distinctive habits of the clergy, ac- 
cording to their different ranks, were continued. No innovation 
was admitted merely from a spirit of opposition, or a fanatical 

1 Burnel's Hist. Reformat, vol, ii. 2 Biirnd's Hist. Reformat, vol. ii. 
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love of novelty. The establishment of the church of England 
was a work of reason. 

As soon as the English government was brought to some 
degree of composure, the protector made preparations for a 
war with Scotland; determined to execute, if possible, that pro- 
ject of uniting the two kingdoms by marriage, on which the 
late king had been so intent, and which seemed once so near 
a happy issue, but which had been defeated by the intrigues 
of cardinal Beatoun. This politic and powerful prelate, though 
not able to prevent the parliament of Scotland from agreeing 
to the treaty of marriage and union with England, being then 
in the hands of the Protestant party, afterwards regained his 
authority, and acquired sufficient influence, not only to oblige 
the earl of Arran, who had succeeded him in the regency, to 
renounce his alliance with Henry VIII. but also to abjure the 
principles of the Reformation, to which he seemed zealously 
attached, and reconcile himself, in 1543, to the Romish com- 
munion, in the Franciscan church at Stirling^. 

The fatal eifects of this change in the religious and political 
sentiments of the regent were long felt in Scotland. Arran's 
apostacy may even perhaps be considered as the remote cause 
of all the civil broils which afflicted both kingdoms in the subse- 
qaent century, and which terminated in the final expulsion of 
tile house of Stuart, of which the infant queen of Scots was now 
the sole representative. The southern and most fertile parts of 
the kingdom were suddenly ravaged by an English army. De- 
sultory hostilities ensued with various success, and without any 
decisive event. At length an end was put to that ruinous and 
inglorious warfare, by the peace concluded between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. at Campe, in 1546 ; the French monarch gene- 
rously stipulating, that his Scottish allies should be included in 
the treaty. The religious consequences were more serious and 
lasting, and their political influence was great. 

The Scottish regent consented to every thing that the zeal of 
the cardinal thought necessary for the preservation of the esca- 
blished religion. The reformers were cruelly persecute<i, and 
many were condemned to that dreadful punishment >rtiich the 
church has appointed for its enemies. Among tho^ who were 
committed to the flames was a popular preache'* named George 
Wishart; a man of honourable birth, and oF primitive sanctity, 
who possessed in an eminent degree the «Ient of seizing the at- 
tenticHi and engaging the afiections of the multitude. Wishart 
suffered with Ae patience of a martyr ; but he could not forbear 
remarking the barbarous triumph of his insulting adversary, 
who beheld from a window of his sumptuous palace the inhu- 
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man spectacle : — and he foretold, that in a few days the cardi- 
nal should, in the same place, lie as low as he now stood high; 
in opposition to true piety and religion^. 

This prophesy, like many others, was probably the cause of 
the event which it foretold. The disciples of Wishart, enraged 
at his cruel execution, formed a conspiracy a^inst Betoun ; 
and haying associated with them Norman Leslie, eldest son of 
the earl of Rothes, who was instigated by revei^e on account 
of private injuries, they surprised the cardinal in his palace or 
castle at St. Andrews, and instantly put him to death. One of 
the assassins, named James Melvil, before he struck the fatal 
blow, turned the point ©f the sword towards Beatoun, and in a 
tone of pious exhortation called to him, " Repent, thou wicked 
<^ cardinal ; of all thy sins and inic^uities, but especially of the 
" murder of George Wishart, that mstrument of Christ for the 
" conversion of these lands. It is his death which now cries for 
" vengeance. We are sent by God to inflict the deserved pu- 
" nishment upon thee*.^^ 

The conspirators took possession of the castle, prepared for 
a vigorous defence, and sent a messenger to London, craving 
assistance from Henry VIII. ITie deam of that prince, which 
happened soon after, blasted all their hopes. They received, 
however, during the siege, supplies both of money and provi- 
sions from England ; and if they had been able to hdd out only 
a few weeks longer, they would have escaped that severe capi- 
tulation to which they were reduced, not by the regent alone, 
but by a body of troops sent to his assistance from France. 

Somerset entered Scotland at the head of eighteen thousand 
men ; while a fleet of sixty sail, one half of which consisted of 
ships of war, and the other of vessels laden with provisions and 
military stores, appeared on the coast, in order to second hi? 
operations, and supply his army. The earl of Arran had for 
some time observed this storm gathering, and was prepared to 
meet it. His army^ double in number to that of the enemy, was 
posted to the greatest advantage on a rising ground^ guarded 
by thehqnks ofthe river Eske, a little above Mussclburg, when 
the protector came in view. Alarmed at the sight of a force so 
formidable, tsit^ so happily disposed, Somerset made an overture 
of peace to the re^t, on conditions very admissible. He oSered to 
withdraw his troops, A^td compensate the damage he had done by 
his inroad, provided the %ots would engage to keep their youn^ 
queen at home, and not comract her to any foreign prince, until 
she should attain the age of mauirity, when she might choose a 
husband without the consent of her council. But this mo^rate 
demand was rejected by the regent wifli disdain, and merely on 
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account of its moderation. It was imputed to fear; and Arms* 
confident of success^ was afraid of nothing but the escape of 
the English army. He therefore left his strong camp, as soon 
as he saw the protector begin to move toward die sea, suspect- 
ing that he intended to embark on board his fleet ; and passing 
the river Eske, advanced into the plain, and attacked the Eng- 
lish army near the village of Pinkney, with no better success 
than his rashness deserved. 

Having dmwn up bis troops on an eminence, Somerset had 
now the advantage of ^ound on his side. The Scot- q .^ 
tish army consisted chiefly of infantry, whose princi- ^P * 
pal weapon was a long spear, and whose files for that reason 
were as deep as their ranks were close. A body so compact 
and firm, easily resisted the attack of the English cavalry, broke 
them, and drove them off the field. Lord Grey, their com- 
mander, was dangerously wounded; lord Edward Seymour, 
son of the protector, had his horse killed under him, and the 
royal standard was near falling into the hands of the enemy. 
But the Scots being galled by die protectoi^s artilleiy in fropt^ 
and by the fire fiK>m die ships in flank, while the English ar- 
chers, and a body of foreign fusileers, poured in volleys c^shot 
from all quarters, they at last begw to give way: the rout be- 
came general, and the whole fie& was soon a scene of confu- 
sion, terror, and flight The pursuit was long and bloody. 
Ten thousand of me Scots su-e said to hive fallen, and but a 
very inconsiderable number of the conquering enemy^. 

This victory, however, which seeraced to threaten Scotland 
with final subjection, was of no real utility to England. It in- 
duced the Scots to throw themselves into the arms of France, 
and send their young queen to be educate in that kingdom ; a 
measure universally regarded as a prelude to her marriage with 
the dauphin, and which effectually disappointed the views of 
Somerset, and proved the soiurce of Mary's accomplishments 
as a woman, and of her misfortunes as a queen. The Scottish 
nobles, in taking this step, hurried away by the violence of re- 
sentment, seem to have forgotten that zeal for the independence 
of their crown, which had made tfiem violate their engage- 
ments with Henry VIII. and oppose with such ardour the arms 
of die protector. 

The cabals of the English court obliged the duke of Somer- 
set to return before be could take any effectual measures for the 
subjection of Scodand; and the supplies which the Scots receiv- 
ed from France, enabled them in a great measure . - .g 
to expel their invaders, while the protector was * 
employed in re- establishing his authority, and quelling domestic 
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insurrections. His brother, lord Seymour, a man of insatiable 
ambition, had married the queen dowager, and openly aspired 
at the government of the kingdom. In order to attain this ob- 
ject, he endeavoured to seduce the young king to his interests; 
found means to hold a private correspondence with him, and 
publicly decried the protector's administration. He had brought 
over to his party many of the principal nobility, together with 
some of the most populous persons of inferior rank ; and he 
had provided arms for ten thousand men, whom it was computed 
he could muster from among his own domestics and retainers^. 

Though apprised of all these alarming circumstances, Somer- 
set showed no inclination to proceed to extremities. . He endea- 
voured by the most friendly expedients, by reason, entreaty, and 
even by loading Seymour with new favours, to make him desist 
from such dangerous politics. But finding all his endeavours 
ineffectual, he began to think of more serious remedies; and the 
earl of Warwick, who hoped to raise his fortune on the ruin of 
both, inflamed the quarrel between the brothers. ,^ .g 

By his advice lord Seymour was committed to the ^' ^* 
Tower, attainted of high treason, condemned, and executed*. 

The protector had now leisure to complete the reformation, 
which was now the chief object of concern throughout the na- 
tion. A committee of bishops and divines had been appointed 
by the privy-council to compose a liturgy : they had executed 
the work committed to them, as already observed, with judg- 
ment and moderation; and they not unreasonably flattered them* 
selves, that they had framed a service in which every denomi- 
nation of Christians might concur. This form of worship, 
nearly the same with that which is at present authorised by law, 
was established by parliament in all the churches, and uni- 
formity was ordered to be observed in all the ceremonies'. 

Thus, my dear Philip, in the course of a few years, was the 
Reformation happily completed in England ; and its civil and 
religious consequences have since been deservedly valued. 
But there is no abuse in society so great as to be destitute of 
some advantages ; and in the beginnings of innovation the loss 
of tliose advantages is always sensibly felt by the bulk of a na- 
tion, before it can perceive the benefits resulting from the desi- 
rable change. 

No institution can be imagined less favourable to the interests 
of mankind than that of the monastic life; yet was it followed 
by some effects which, having ceased at the suppression of mo- 
nasteries, were much regretted by the people of England. The 
monks, by always residing at their convents, in the centre of 
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their estates, spent their money in the countr}% and afforded a 
ready market for commodities. They were also acknowledged 
to have been in England, what they still are in kingdoms where 
the Romish religion is established, the best and most indulgent 
landlords ; being restricted by the rules of their order to a cer- 
tain mode of living, and consequently having fewer motives for 
extortion than other men. The abbots and priors were besides 
accustomed to grant leases at an under value, and to receive a 
present in return. But the abbey lands fell under different ma* 
nagement, when distributed among the principal nobility and 
gentry ; the rents of farms were raised, while the tenants found 
not the same facility in disposing of the produce. The money 
was often spent in the capital ; and, to increase the evil, pastur- 
age in that age being found more profitable than tillage, whole 
estates were laid waste by inclosure. The farmers, regarded as 
an useless burthen, were expelled from their habitations ; and 
the cottagers, deprived even of the commons, on which they had 
formerly fed their cattle, were reduced to beggary**^. 

These grievances of the common people occasioned insurrec- 
tions in several parts of England ; and Somerset, who loved 
popularity, imprudently encouraged them, by endeavouring to 
afford that redress which was not in his power. Tranquillity, 
however was soon restored to the kingdom by the vigilance of 
lord Russel and the earl of Warwick, who slew many of the un- 
happy malcontents, and dispersed the rest; But the protector 
never recovered his authority. The nobility and gentry were 
in general displeased with the preference which he seemed to 
liave given to the people ; and as they ascribed all the insults 
which they had suffered during the insurrections to his procras- 
tination, and to the countenance shown to the multitude, they 
apprehended a renewal of the same disorders from his passion 
for popular fame. His enemies even attempted to turn the rage 
qf tile populace against him, by working upon the lower class 
among the Catholics; and having gained over to their party the 
mayor of London, the lieutenant of the Tower, and many of the 
great officers of state, they obliged Somerset to resign the pro- 
tectorship, and commited him to custody. A council of regency 
was formed, in which the earl of Warwick, who had conducted 
this revolution, bore the chief sway ; and he actually governed 
the kingdom without Xhe invidious title of protector^^ 

The first act of Warwick^s administration was the negotiation 
of 41 treaty of peace with France and with Scotland. . ^ -^ 

Henry H. had taken advantage of the disturbances 
in England to recover several places in the Boulonnois, and even 
to lay siege, though without effect, to Boulogne itself. He now 
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took advantage, in treating^, cf the state of the English court. 
Sensible of the importance of peace to Warwick, and his party, 
lie refused to pay the two millions of crowns which his predeces- 
sor had acknowledged to be due to the at>wn of England, as ar- 
rears of former stipulaticms. He would never consent, he said, 
to render himself tributary to any prince, alluding to the rever- 
sion of annual payments demanded ; but he offered a large sum 
for the immediate restitution of Boulogne and its territory. 
Four htmdred thousand crowns were a^ed on as the equiva- 
lent. Scotland was comprehmded in this treaty. The English 
stipulated to restore some fcMtresses, which they still held in 
that kingdom**. 

Having thus established his administration, freed the kingdom 
from all foreign danger, and gained partisans, who were dis- 
posed to second him in every domestic enterprise, the earl of 
Warwick began to think of carrying into execution those vast 
projects whicn he had formed for his own aggrandisement The 
last earl of Northumberland had died without issue ; and as his 
l^rother, sir Thomas Percy, had been attaintedon account of the 
share which he took in the Yorkshire insurrection during the 
late reign, die title was at present extinct, and the estate was 
vested m the crown. Warwick procured for himself a grant of 
. K^. that large estate, which lay chiefly in the Nt^, the 
A. D. iDDi. ^^g^ warlike part of the kingdom; and he was dig- 
nified with the tide of duke of Northumberland. This was a 
great step; but there was yet a strong bar in the way of his am - 
bition. Somerset, though degraded, and lessened in the public 
esteem in consequence df his spiridess conduct, continued to pos- 
sess a considerable share of popularity. Northumberland, there- 
fore, resolved to ruin tha^ unfortunate peer. For this purpose, 
he employed his emissaries to suggest desperate projects to the 
1552. ^^^^> ^"^ afterwards accused him of high treason 
^' ^* fiw seeming to acquiesce in them. Somerset was 

tried, condemned, and executed on Tower-hill ; and four of bis 
friends shared the same unjust and unhappy fate. His death was 
sincerely lamented by the people, who regarded him as a mar- 
tyr in their cause. Many of them dipped meir handkerchiefs in 
his blood, which they long preserved as a precious relique**. 

The duke of Northumberland might seem to have now attain- 
ed the highest point of elevation to whiclia subject could aspire, 
and the greatest degree of power. His rank was second only to 
the royal family, his estate was one of the largest in the, king- 
dom, and the government was entirely under his direction. But 
he aimedait yet great power and consequence: his ambition knew 
no bounds. Having procured a parliament, which ratified his 

IS Rymcr, toI. xt. IS Hay ward's Life of Edward VI.— Holiashed. 
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most despotic moasures, and regulated its proceedings accord* 
ing to his will, he endeavoured to ingratiate himself more par- 
ticularly with the young king, by manifesting an uncommon 
zeal for the reformed religbn ; to which the opening mind of 
!Edward was warmly devote^ and the interests of which more 
sensibly touched him than all other objects. 

In his frequent conversationsonthissubject, Northumberland 
took occasion to represent to that pious prince, ,^50 

whose health began visibly to decline, the danger to * * 
which the Reformation would be exposed, should his sister Ma- 
17, a bigoted Catholic, succeed to the throne of England ; that, 
aJdiougn no such objection lay against the princess Elizabeth, 
he could not, with any degree of propriety, exclude one sister, 
without also excluding the other; that both had been declared 
illegitimate by parliament; that the queen of Scotland was ex- 
cluaed by the late king's will, and was besides attached to the 
church of Rome; that these princesses being set aside for such 
solid reasons, the succession devolved on me marchioness of 
Dorset, eldest daughter of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, 
and the French queen, Henry the Eighth's youngest sister; and 
that the apparent successor to the marchioness was her daugh- 
ter, lady Jane Grey, who was every way worthy of a crown. 

These arguments made a deep impression upon the mind o£ 
Edward. He had long lamented the obstinacy of his sister Ma- 
xy, in adhering to the Komish communion, and seemed to fore- 
see all the horrors of her reign. He respected and even loved 
Elizabedi But lady Jane Grey, being of the same age, had 
been educated with him, and had commanded his esteem and 
admiration by the progress which she made in every branch 
of literature. He had enjoyed full ojqxirtunity of becoming 
acquained with the purity of her religious principles, a circum- 
stance dmt weighed with him above every other consideration 
in the choice of a successor; and it also sepms probable, that 
her ele^t person and amiable disposition had inspired his 
heart with a tender affection. He, therefore, listened to the 
proposal of disinheriting his sisters, with a jKitience which 
would otherwise have been highly criminal. 

In the present languishing state of the king's health, after all 
the arguments that had been used, it was not a very difficult 
matter to obtain a deed from him in favour of lady Jane, whom 
the duke had married to his fourth son, lord Guildford Dudley. 
Greater opposition arose from the judges, and other persons 
necessary to the execution of such a deed. But they, at last, 
were all silenced, either by threats or promises ; and the great 
seal was affixed to the king's letters patent, settling the crown 
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on the heirs of the marchioness of Dorset, then duchess of Suf- 
folk, she herself being content to give place to her daughters, 
or, in other words, to lady Jane. 

The king died soon after this singular transaction ; and so 
J 1 ^ much the sooner by being put into the hands of an ig- 
^ y * norant woman, who undertook to restore him, in a little 
time, to his former state of health**— Most of our historians, but 
especially such as were well aflfected to the Reformation, dwell 
with peculiar pleasure on the excellent qualities of this young 
prince, whom (as an elegant writer observes) the flattering pro- 
mises of hope, joined to many real virtues, had made an object 
of fond regard to the public : and if we make allowance for &e 
delicacy of his frame, and the manners of the age in which he 
lived, he seems to have possessed all the accomplishments that 
could be expected in a youth of fifteen. 

Aware of the opposition that would be made to the concerted 
change in the succession, Northumberland had carefully con* 
cealed the destination of the crown signed by Edward. He 
even kept that prince's death a secret for a while, in hopes of 
getting the two princesses into his power. With this view, he 
engaged the council to desire their attendance at court, under 
pretence that the king's infirm state of healtfi required the as- 
sistance of their advice, and the consdation of their company. 
They instantly left their several retreats in the country^ and set 
out for London; but happily, before their arrival, they gained 
intelligence of their brother^s death, and of die conspiracy 
formed against themselves. Mary, who had advanced as far as 
Hoddesdon, when she received this notice, made haste to re- 
tire, and wrote letters to die nobility and most considerable 
gentry in every county of England, commandmg them to assist 
her in the defence of her crown and person. 

Farther dissimulation, Northumberland now saw, would be 
fruitless ; he therefore went to Sion-house, where lady Jane 
Grey resided, accompanied by a body of the nobles, and, ap- 

}>roaching her with the respect usually paid to the sovereign, in* 
brmed her of her elevation to the throne. Lady Jane, who was 
in a great measure ignorant of the intrigues of her father-in- 
law, received this information with equsu grief and surprise. 
She even refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the preferable 
title of the two princesses ; expressed her dread of ther conse- 
quences attending an enterprise so dangerous and so criminal, 
and begged to remain in that private station in which she was 
bom. Her heart, full of the passion for literature, and the ele- 
gant arts, and of afiection for her husband, who was worthy of 
all her regard, had never opened itself to the flattering allure* 
ments of ambition. Subdued, however, by the entreaties, ra- 
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ther than the reasons, t^i her relatives, she submitted to their 
%vill; and the duke immediately conveyed her to London, where 
she was proclaimed queen, but without one applauding voice^ 
The people heard the proclamation widi silence and concern : 
the very preachers employed their eloquence in vain to convince 
thdr auditors of the justice of Lady Jane's tide. Respect for 
the royal line, and indignation against the Dudleys, were 
stronger, even in the breasts of the Protestants, dian the dread 
of popery". 

When Mary appeared in Suifolk, the inhabitants resorted to 
her in crowds ; and when she assured them, that she did not in- 
tend to alter Ae laws of Edward VL concerning religion, they 
zealously enlisted themselves in her cause. The nobility and 

Smtry daily flocked to her with reinforcements. Sir Edward 
astings, brother to the earl of Huntingdon, carried over to her 
four thousand men, levied for the support of her rival. The 
fleet decbu'ed for her. Even the duke of Suffolk, who com- 
manded in the tower, finding resistance fruitless, opened the 
gates of the fortress : and lady Jane, after the vain pageantry 
of wearing a crown during nine days, returned without a sigh 
to the privacy of domestic life. The council ordered Mary to 
be proclaimed; and Northumberland, deserted by his followers, 
and despairing of success, complied with that order with exte- 
rior marks of joy and satisfaction. He was brought to trial how- 
ever, condemned, and beheaded, for high-treason. Sentence 
was also pronounced against lady Jane Grey, and lord Guild- 
fiard DudSey ; but they were respited on account of their youth, 
neither of them having attained the age of seventeen**. 

No sooner had Mary ascended the mrone than a total change 
of men and measures took place. They who had languished in 
confinement, were lifted to the helm of power, and entrusted 
with the government of the church as well as of the state. Gar- 
diner, Bonner, and other catholic bishops, were restored to their 
sees, and admitted to the queen's favour and confidence ; while 
the most eminent Protestant prelates and zealous reformers, 
Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, Coverdale, and Cranmer, were thrown 
into prison. The men of Suffolk were brow-beaten, because 
they presumed^to plead the queen's promise of maintaining the 
reformed religion; and one, more bold than the rest, for recall- 
ing to her memory the engagements into which she had entered 
when they enlisted themselves in her service, was exposed in 
the pillory. A parliament was procured entirely conformable to 
the sentiments of the court, and a bill passed, declaring the 
queen to be legitimate; ratifying the marriage of Henry VIIL 
withCatharine ofArragon, and annulling the divorce pronounced 
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by Cranmer. All the statutes of Edward VI. respecting reli- 
gion were repealed ; and the queen sent assurances to the pope 
of her earnest desire of reconciling herself and her kingdoms^ 
to the Holy See, and requested that cardinal Pole might oe ap-^ 
pointed legate for the performance of that pious office*^ 

Reginald Pole was descended from the royal family of Eng- 
land, being grandson of George duke of Clarence. He gave 
early indications of that fine genius, and generous disposition, 
by which he was so much distingtiished during his more ad- 
vanced age; and Henry VIII. having conceived a great firiend- 
ship for him, proposed to raise him to the highest ecclesiastical 
dignities. As a pledge of future favours, Henry conferred on 
him the deanery of Exeter, the better to support him in his edu- 
cation. But when that monarch was at variance with the court 
of Rome, Pole refused to second his measures, and even wrote 
against him in a treatise on the Umty of the Church. This per- 
fbrmance produced an irreparable breach between the young 
ecclesiastic and his sovereign, and blasted all Pole's hopes of 
rising in the English church. He was not, however, allowed 
to sink. The pope and the emperor thought themselves bound 
to provide for a man of such eminence, who, in support of their 
cause, had sacrificed all his pretensbns to fortune in his own 
country. Pole was created a cardinal, and sent legate into 
Flanders. But he took no higher than deacon's orders, which 
did not condemn him to celibacy; and he was suspected of ha- 
ving aspired to the English crown, by means of a marriage with 
the princess Mary, during the life of her father. The marquis 
of Exeter, lord Montacute, the cardinal's brother, and several 
other persons of rank, suffered for this conspiracy, whether real 
or pretended. To hold a correspondence with tiiat obnoxious 
fugitive was deemed sufficient guilt. It was enough, at least, 
to expose them to the indignation of Henry; and his will, on 
many occasions, is known to have usurped the place both of 
law and equity. 

But whatever doubt may remain bf Pole's intrigues for ob- 
taining the crown of England, through an alliance with Maiy, 
it is certain that she was no sooner seated upon the throne than 
she thought of making him the partner of her sway. The car- 
dinal, however, being now in the decline of life, was represent- 
ed to the queen as unqualified for the bustle of a court, and the 
fatigue of business. She therefore relinquished all thoughts of 
him as a husband ; but, as she entertained a high esteem for 
his wisdom and virtue, she still proposed to reap the benefit of 
his counsels in the administration of the realm ; — and hence . 
arose h* request to the pope. 

16 Buntet, To7. ii. 
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This alliance, and one with the earl of Devonshire, bebc; re- 
jected for various reasons, the queen turned her eye towara the 
house of Austria, and there found a ready correspondence with 
her views. The ambitious Charles no sooner had heard of the 
accession of his kinswoman Mary to the crown of England^ than 
he formed the scheme of obtaining the kingdom for his son Phi- 
lip; hoping by that acquisition to balance the losses he had sus« 
t»nedinGeraiany: and Philip, although eleven years younger 
than Mary, who was destitute of every external beauty or grace, 
gave his consent without hesitation to the match proposed by 
his father. The emperor, therefore, immediately|sent over an 
agent to signify his intentions to the queen of England ; who, 
flattered with the prospect of marrying the presumptive heir of 
Ihe greatest monarch in Europe, pleased with the support of so 

Eowerful an alliance, and happy to unite herself more closely to 
er mother's family, to which she had always been warmly at- 
tached, gladly embraced the proposal. The earls of Norfolk 
and Arundel, Lord Paget, and bishop Gardiner, then prime mi- 
nister, finding how Mary's inclinations leaned, gave their opi- 
nion in favour of the Spanish alliance ; but as they were sensi- 
ble tluit the prospect of it diffused general apprehension and 
terror^ for the liberty and independence of the kingdom, the ar- 
ticles of maniage were drawn up with all possible attention to 
the interest and security, and even to the grandeur of England. 
The emperor agreed to whatever was thought ne- , -.^ i 

cessary to soothe the fears of the people or quiet * ' 
the jealousies of the nobility. The chief articles were, that 
Plrilip, during his marriage with Mary, should bear die tide of 
king, but that the administration should be vested solely in the 
queen; that no foreigner should be capable of holding any office 
in the kingdom; that no innovation should be made in the Eng- 
lish laws, customs, or privileges ; that Philip should not carry 
the queen abroad without her consent, nor any of her children 
without the consent of the nobility ; that the male issue of the 
marriage should inherit, together with England, Burgundy and 
fte Low Countries; that if Don Carios, Philip's son by a form- 
er marriage, should die without issue, Mary's issue, whether 
male or female, should succeed to the crown of Spain, and all the 
emperor's hereditary dominions ; and that Philip, if the queen 
should die before him without issue, should leave the crown of 
England to the lawful heir, without claiming any right of admi- 
nistration whatsoever". 

But this treaty, though framed with so much caution and 
skill, was far from reconciling the English nation to the Spanish 
alliance. It was properly observed, that the emperor, in order 
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to get possession of England, would agree to any terms ; and 
that the more favourable were the conditions which he haclgran- 
ted^ the more certainly mig^t it be concluded he had no serious 
intention of maintaining them. His general character was ur- 
ged in support of these observations ; and it was added, that 
rhilip, while he inherited his father's vices, fraud, and ambition, 
united to them moredangerous vices of his own, sullen pride and 
barbarity. England seemed already a province of Spain, 
groaning under the load of despotism, and subjected to all the 
horrors of the inquisition. The people were every where ripe 
for rebellion, and wanted only an able leader to have subvert- 
ed the queen's authority. No such leader appeared. The more 
prudent part of the nobility thought it would be soon enough to 
correct ills when they began to be felt. Some turbulent spirits, 
however, judged it more safe to prevent than to redress grievan- 
ces. They accordingly formed a conspiracy to rise in anns, 
aad declare against the queen's marriage with Philip. Sir 
'Thomas Wyat proposed to raise Kent ; Sir Peter Carew, De- 
vonshire ; and the duke of Suflfolk was engaged, by the hope of 
recovering the crown for his daughter, to attempt raising the 
midland counties. But these conspirators, imprudently break- 
ing concert, and rising at different times, were soon humbled. 
Wyat and Suffolk lost their heads, as did lady Jane Grey and 
her husband, to whom the duke's guilt Was imputed 

This fond and unfortunate couple died with mudi piety and 
F b 12 f^^^^u^^* It had been intended to execute them on the 
^ * * same scaffold on Tower hill; but die council, dreading 
the compassion of the people for their youth, beauty, and inno- 
cence, changed its orders, and gave directions that lady Jane 
should be beneaded within the verge of the Tower. She refiised 
to take leave of her husband on the day of their execution ; as- 
signing as a reason, that the tenderness of parting might un- 
bend their minds from that firmness which their approaching 
doom required rf them. " Our separation^" added she, " will 
be but for a moment ; we shall soon rejoin each other ia a 
scene where our affections will be for ever united, and where 
death, disappointment, and misfortune, can no longer disturb 
our felicity"." She saw lord Guildford led to execution, with- 
out discovering any sim of weakness. She even calmly met 
his headless body, as she was going to execution herself, and in- 
trepidly desired to proceed to me fatal spot, emboldened by the 
report which she had received of the magnanimity of his beha- 
viour. On that occasion she wrote in her table-book three sen- 
tences ; one in Greek, one in Latin, and one in English. • The 
meaning of them was, that although human justice was against 

18 Heylin> p. 167.— fox, fol. iU. 
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her husband's body, divine mercy would be favourable to his 
soul J that if her fault deserved punishment^ her youth and in- 
experience ought to plead her excuse ; and that God and pos- 
terity, she trusted, would show her favour. On the scaffold 
she behaved with great mildness and composure, and submitted 
herself to the stroke of the executioner with a steady and se- 
rene countenance**. 

The queen^s authority was considerably strengthened by the 
suppression of this rebellion; and the arrival of rhilip in Eng-: 
land gave stiU greater stability to her government. For al- 
though that prince's behaviour was ill calculated to remove thef 
prejudices which the English nation had entertained against 
him, bekig distant in his address, and so intrenched in form 
and ceremony as to be in a manner inaccessibib, his liberality, if 
money disbursed for the purposes of corruption can deserve 
that name, procured him many friends among the nobility and 
gentry. Cardinal Pole also arrived in England about the same 
time, with legatine powers from the pope ; and both houses of 
parliament voted an address to Philip and Mary, acknowledging 
that the nation had been guilty of a most horrible defection from 
the true church; declaring their resolution to repeal all laws en- 
acted in prejudice of the Romish religion ; and praying their 
majesties, happily uninfected i^vith that criminal schism ! to in- 
tercede with the Holy Father for the absolution and forgiveness 
of their penitent subjects. The request was readily granted. 
The legate, in the name of his holiness, gave the parliament 
and kingdom absolution, freed them from all ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and received them again into the bosom of the church**. 
In consequence of this reconciliation with the see of Rome, 
die punishment by fire, that dreadful expedient of • c^- 

superstition for extending her empire, and preserv- ^* ^' AOi>^. 
ing her dominion, was rigorously employed against the most 
eminent reformers. The mild counsels of cardinal Pole, who 
was inclined to tolemtion, were overruled by Gardiner and Bon- 
ner, and many persons of all conditions, both sexes, and various 
ages were commuted to the fiames. The persecutors made their 
first attack upon Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's; a man equally 
distinguished by his piety and learning, but whose domestic si- 
tuation, it was hoped, would bring him to compliance. He had 
a wire whom he tenderly loved, and ten children ; yet did he 
continue firm in his principles ; and such was his serenity after 
condemnation, that the jailors, it is said, waked him from a 
sound sleep, when the hour of his execution approached. He 
suffered in Smithfield. Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was con- 
demned at the same time with Rogers, but sent to his own dio- 
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cese to be punished, in order to strike the greater terror into 
his fiock. The constancy of his death, however, had a very 
contrary effect. It was a scene of consolation to Hooper to die 
in their sight, bearing testimony to that doctrine which he had 
formerly taught among them. He continued to exhort them, 
till his tongue, swollen by the violence of his agony, denied 
him utterance : and his Avords were long remembered'*. 

Ferrar, bishop of St. David's, also suffered this terrible pu- 
nishment in his own diocese. And Ridley and Latimer, who 
had been bishops of London and Worcester, two prelates vene- 
rable by their years, their learning, and their piety, perished 
in the same fire at Oxford, supporting each other's constancy 
by their mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the stake, 
called to his com^nion, " Be of good cheer, my brother ! We 
^^ shall this day kindle such a flame in England, as, I trust ia 
" God, will never be extinguished**,'' 

Sanders, a respectable clergyman, was committed to the 
flames at Coventry. A pardon was offered him if he would re- 
cant : but he rejected it with disdain, and embraced the stake, 
saying, " Welcome, cross of Christ ! welcome everlasting life V^ 
Cranmer had less courage at first. Overawed by the prospect 
of those tortures which awaited him, or overcome by the fond 
love of life, and by the flattery of artful men, who pompously 
represented the dignities to which his character still entitled him, 
if ne would merit them by a recantation, he agreed, in an un- 
guarded hour, to subscribe the doctrines of the papal suprema- 
cy and the real presence. But Mary and her council, no less 
perfidious than cruel, determined that this recantation should 
not avail him : that he should acknowledge his errors in the 
church before the people, and afterward be led to execution.— 
He soon repented, however, of his weakness, and surprised the 
audience by a declaration very different from that which was 
expected fi'om him. After explaining his sense of what he ow- 
ed to God and his sove];eign, ^^ There is one miscarriage in my 
" life," said he, " of which above all others, I severely repent 
" — the insincere declaration of faith which I had the weakness 
" to subscribe : but I take this opportunity of atoning for my 
'^ error by a sincere and open recantation, and am willing to 
" seal with my blood that doctrine which I firmly believe to 
" have been communicated from Heaven." 

As his hand had erred, by betraying his heart, he resolved 
that it should first be punished by a severe but just doom. He 
accordingly stretched out his arm, as soon as he came to the 
stake; and without discovering, either by his looks or motions, 
the least sign of compunction, or even of feeling, he held his . 

£1 Burnet toI. ii.— Fox, vol. iii. 22 Id. ibid. 
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right band in the flames, till it was utterly consumed. His 
thoughts appeared to be totally occupied in reflecting on his 
former fault ; and he called aloud several times, " This hand 
has ofiended V^ When it dropped off, he discovered a serenity 
^h his countenance, as if satisfied with sacrificing to divine jus* 
tice the instrument of his crime ; and when the fire attacked 
his body, his soul, wholly collected within itself, seemed forti- 
fied against every external accident, and altogether inaccessible 
to pain**. 

. it would be endless, my dear Philip, to enumerate all the 
cruelties practised in England during this bigoted reign, near 
three hundred persons having been brought to the stake in the 
first rage of persecution. Besides, the savage barbarity on one 
hand, and the patieiit constancy on the other, are so similar, in 
all diose martyrdoms, that a narration, very little agreeable in 
Itself, would become altogether disgusting by its uniformity. 
It is suflicient to have mentioned the sufferings of our most 
eminent reformers, whose character and condition make such 
notice necessary. I shall therefore conclude this subject with 
observing, that human nature appears on no occasion so de*- 
testable, and at the same time so absurd, as in these reli^ous 
h(»Tors, which sink mankind below infernal spirits in wicked-* 
ness, and beneath the brutes in folly. Bishop Bonner seemed 
to rejoice in the torments of the victims of persecution.. He 
sometimes whipped the Protestant prisoners with his own 
hands, till he was tired with the violence of the exercise: h6 
tore out the beard of a weaver who refused to relmquish his 
religion, and, in order to give the obstinate heretic a more sen- 
sible idea of burning, he neld his finger to the candle, till the 
sinews and veins shrank and bursf^. All these examples prove 
that no human depravity can equal revenge and cruelty, in- 
flamed by theological hate. 

But the members of the English parliament, though so obse- 
quious to the queen^s will in reuniting the kingdom to the see 
of Rome, and in authorising the murder of their fellow-subjects 
who rejected the Catholic faith, had still some regard left both 
to their own and the national interest. They refused to restore 
the possessions of tfie church; they would not declare her hus- 
band presumptive heir to the crown, or vest the administration 
in his hands ; and she could not even procure their consent to 
his coronation. 

The queen likewise met with long opposition from parliament 
in another favourite measure; namely, in an attempt to engage 
the nation in the war which was kindled between France and 
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Spain. The motion was suspended ; and Ph3ip, disgusted with 
Mary's importunate love, which was equal to that of a girl of 
ei^hteen^ and with her jealousy and spleen, which increased 
with her declining years and her despair of having issue, had 
gone over to his fadier in Flanders. The voluntary resignation 
of the emperor, soon after this visit, put Philip in possession of 
the wealth of America, and of the richest and most extensive 
dominions in Europe. He did not, however, lay aside his 
attention to the affairs of England, of which he still hoped to 
_r7 have the direction; and he came over to London, 
A. Q. i /• jjj order to support his parliamentary friends in a 
new motion for a French war. This measure was zealoi;^y 
opposed by several of the queen's most able counsellors, and 
mrticularly by cardinal Pol^ who, having taken priest's oiders, 
had been insudled in the see of Canterbury on. the death of 
Cranmer. But hostilities having commenced in France, as 
was pretended, war was at last denounced against that king- 
dom ; and ten thousand men were sent over to the Low Coun- 
tries, under the command of the earl of Pembroke^. 

An attempt was made in Scodand by the French monarch to 
engage that kingdom in a war with England/ Mary of Gfuise, 
the queen dowser, had obtained the regency through the in* 
trigues of die court of France; and Henry IL now requested 
her to take par^ in the common quarrel. She accordnigly sum- 
moned a convention of th^ states, and asked their concurrence 
for a war with England^ But the Scottish nobles, who had be* 
come as jealous of the French as the E^iglish were of Spanish 
influence, refused their assent : and the regent had in vain re- 
course to stratagem, in order to accomplish her purpose. 

The French monarch, however, withoutdie assistance of his 
ancient allies, and notwithstandkig the unfortunate ba^e of St« 
Quintin, of which I shall afterward Inve occasion to speak^ 
made himself master of Calais, which the English had possess* 
ed above two hundred years ; and which, as it opened to tbeo^i 
an ^sy and secure entry into the heart of France, wasregiuded 
as die most valuable foreign territory belon^ng to the crown. 
This important place was recovered oy the vigilance and valour 
of the duke of Guise ; who, informed that the En^isb, trusting 
to the strength of the town, deemed in that aee impregnabiet' 
were accustomed to recal, towards the close of summer, great 
part of the garrison, and replace it in the spring, undertook die 
enterprise in the depth of winter* As he knew that sucoess 
A. D. 1558 ^^P^"^5^ "P^" celerity, he pushed^his attacks with 
such vigor, that the governor was obliged to- sue* 
render on the eighth day of the siege**. 

25 Bornet, vol. ii.— Strype, vol. Ui. 26 'I hoao. lib. xx. cap. ii. 
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The joy of the French on this occasion Was extreme. Their 
vanity indulged itself in the utmost exultation of triumph, while 
the English gave vent to all die passions which agitate a high- 
spirited peopfey when any great national misfortune is evidently 
the consequence of the misconduct of their rulers. They mur- 
mured loudly against the queen and her council^ who^ after 
engaging the nation in a fruitless war, for the sake of foreign 
interest, nad thus exposed i^ by their negligence, to so severe 
a disgrace. 

' This event, with the consciousness of being. hated by her 
subjects, and despised by her husband, so much affected the 
Queen of England, whose health had long been declining, that 
stie fell into a low fever^ which put an end to her short w ^ ^ 
and inglorious reign. " When I am dead,'' said she ^^' 
to her attendants, ^^you will find Calais at my heart." Mary 
possessed few qualities either estimable or amiable. Her person 
was as little engafiring as her manners ; and amid that compli- 
cation of vices which entered into her composition, namely, 
obstinacy, bigotij, violence, and cruelty, we scarcely find any 
virtue but sincerity. 

Before the queen^s death, negotiations had been opened for 
a general peace. Among other conditions, the king of France 
demanded the restitution of Navarre to its lawful owner ; the 
king of Spain, diat of Calais and its territory to England. But 
the death of Mary somewhat altered the firmness of the Spa- 
nish monarch in regard to that capital article. And before I 
speak of the treaty which was afterwards signed at Chateau 
Cambiesis, and which restored tranquillity to Europe, I must 
carry forward the afiairs of the cofftinent In the mean while, 
it will be ixoper to say a few words of the princess Elizabeth, 
who now succeeded tathe throne of England. 

The majority dT the English were under great apprehensions 
for the life of this princess, during her sister's whole reign. 
The attachment of Elizabeth to the reformed religion offended 
Mary's bigotry; and menaces had been employed to bring her 
to a recantation. The violent hatred which the queen entertain- 
ed agunst her broke out on every occasbn; and all her own dis- 
tinguished prudence was necessary, in order to prevent the fatal 
effects of it She retired into the country; and knowing thtft 
she was surrounded by sjmcs, she passed her time chidiy in 
reading and study. She complied with the established mode of 
worship, and eluded all questioDS in regard to religion. When 
asked, on purpose to samer her opinion of the real presende^ 
what she diought <£ Aeae words of Christ, <* This id my bo- 
^' dy /' — and whether she believed it the true body of Christ that 
was in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, — she replied thus : 
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«< Chriit was the word (hat tpake h; 
" He took the bread and brake it ; 
« And what the word did make it, 
*< That I believe and take it (97)." 

After the death of her sister, Elizabeth delivered hei senti- 
ments more freely : and an early act of her administration was 
the re-establishment of the Protestant religion. The liturgy 
was again introduced in the English tongue, and the oath of su- 
1559 V^^^^^y w^s tendered to the clergy. The number 
A. D. 1 . Qf ijjgijQps ijad been reduced to fourteen, by a sick- 
ly season which preceded this change ; and all these (except 
the bishop of Landaff ), having refused compliance, were de- 
prived of their sees. But of the great body of the English 
clergy, only eighty rectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, fifteen 
heads of colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as many deans, sa- 
crificed their livings for their theological opinions**. 

This change in reli^on completed the joy of the people on 
account of the accession of Elizabeth ; the auspicious com- 
mencement of whose reign may be said to have prognosticated 
that felicity and glory which uniformly attended it These 
particulars my dear Philip, will make all retrospect in the afiairs 
of England unnecessary, beyond the treaty of Chateau Cam- 
bresis. 

97 Sti7pe.-^luadeo. 88 U. ibid. 
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f^iew of the Continent of Eurt^e^from the Treaty of Passati^ 
in 1552, to the Peace of Chateau CambresiSy in 1559. 

THE negotiations at Passau were no sooner completed, 
than Maurice, the deliverer of Germany, marched into Hungwy 
against the Turks, at the head of twenty thousand men, in 
A. D. 1552. consequence of his engagements with Ferdhand, 
' whom the hopes of such assistance had rendered a 
zealous advocate of the confederates. But the vast superiority 
of the Turkish armies^ together with the dissensions between 
Maurice and Castaldo, the Austrian general, who was piqued 
at being superseded in the command, prevented the elector 
from peribrming, on this occasion^ any exploits wordiy of his 
former fame, vor of much benefit to the Romans. 
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In the mean time Charles V. deeply affected for the loss of 
MetZy Touli and Verdun, which had formed the barrier of the 
empire on the side of France, and would now secure the frontier 
of Champagne, left his inglorious retreat at Villach, and put 
himself at the head of those forces which he had assembled 
against the confederates, for the recovery of the three bishop- 
rics. To conceal the destination of his army, he circulated a ^ 
report that he intended to lead it into Hungary, to second Mau- 
rice in his operations against the infidels ; and as that pretext 
failed him, when he began to approach the Rhine, he pretend- 
ed that he was marching first to chastise Albert of Branden- 
burg, who had refused to be included in the treaty of Passau, 
and whose cruel exactions in that part of Germany called loud- 
ly for redress. 

The French, however, were not deceived by these artifices. 
Their sovereigniimmediately guessed the true wject of the em- 
peror's armament, and resolved to defend his conquests with vi- 
gour. The defence of Metz, against which it was foreseen the 
chief weight df the war would be turned, was committed to Fran- 
cis of Lorrain, duke of Guise, who possessed in an eminent 
degree all the qualities that renda: men great in military com- 
mand. To courage, sanity, fortitude, and presence ef mind, 
he added that magnanimity which delights in bold enterprises, 
and aspires after tame by splendid and extraordinary actions. 
He repaired with joy to the dangerous station; and many of the 
Frendi nobility, and eveh princes of the blood, eager to distin- 
guish themselves under such a leader, entered Metz as volun* 
teers. They were all necessary. The city was of great extent, 
ill fortified ; and the suburbs were large. For these inconve- 
niences the duke endeavoured to provide a remedy. He repair- 
ed th& old fortifications with all possible expedition, labouring 
with h'ls own hands : the officers imitated his example ; and the 
soldiers, thus encouraged, cheerfully submitted to the most se- 
vere toils. He erected new works, and levelled the suburbs with 
the ground. At the same time he filled the magazines with pro- 
visions and military stores, compelled all useless persons to 
leave the place, and laid waste the neighbouring country ; yet 
such were his popular ^lents, and his power of acquiring an 
ascendant over the miii&of men, that the citizens not only re- 
frained from murmuring, but seconded him with no less ardour 
than the soldiers, in all his operations — ^in the ruin of their es- 
tates, and in the havoc of their public and private buildings^ 

Meanwhile the emperor continued his march toward Lorrain, 
at the head of sixty thousand men. On his approach, Albert 
of Brandenburg, whose army did not exceed twenty thousand, 

1 ThasD. lib. xi. 
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withdrew into that duchy, as if he intended to join the French 
king; and Charles, though the winter was approaching, laid 
seige to Metz, contrary to the advice of hb most experienced 
officers. 

The attention bodi of the besiegers and die besieged was 
turned for a time to the motions of Albert, who still hovered in 
tfie neighbourhood, undetermined which side to take, though re- 
solved to sell his services* Charles at last came up to his price, 
and he joined the imperial surmy. The emperor now flattered 
himself that nothing could resist his force : but he found him- 
self deceived. After a siege of almost siKty days, during which 
he had attempted all that was thought posaible for art or valour 
to effect, and had lost about thirty thousand men by die incle- 
mency of the weather, diseases, or the sword of the enemy, he 
was obliged to abandon the enterprise. *< Fortune,'' saidi 
Charles, '* I now perceive, like other fine ladies, dMoses to 
confer her fovours on young men, and forsake those who are 
in the decline of life*.'' 

This saying has been thought pliant, Md perhaps it is so; 
but the occasion merited more serious reOectidns. When the 
French sallied out to attack the enemy's rear, a ^lectacle pre- 
sented itself to thek view which extinguished at once all hoeiHe 
rage, and melted them into compassion. The impend eatnp 
was filled with the sick and wounded, with the dead and die 
dying. All the roads by which the army ret»ed were strewed 
with the same|miserable objects; who having made an eiort be* 
yond their strength to escape, and not being aUe to proceed, 
were left to peri^ without assistance. Happily, that, and all 
the kfaid offices which their friends had not the power to per- 
form, they received fipom their enemies. The duke <^ Guise 
ordered that they should be supplied with every necessary. He 
appointed physicians to attena, and direct what teatment was 
proper for die sick and wounded, and what refreshments for the 
feeble; and such as recovered he sent home, under a safe escort, 
witfi money to bear dieir chads'. By these acts of humanity, 
less common in that age than in the present, the duke completed 
that heroic character which he had acquired by his brave and 
successful defence. 

The emperor's misfortunes were not confined to Germany. 
During his residence at Villach he had been oUiged to borrow 
two hundred thousand croiVns from Cosmo of Medicis; and so 
low was his credit, that he was oUiged to put that prince in pos- 

8 U. ibid; 3 TbuMi. lib. iy.— Daniel, Hilt, de FrMiee, tome iT.^FAther DaDfel% ae- 
count of this tiegc is copied from the Joarnal of the Sieur de SalignaCy who Wm present 
tt it. 
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session of Hie temtoiy of Piombino, as a security for the re- 
pMjmieiit of the money. By tfiis step he lost the footing he had 
hitherto mahMained in Tuscany: and, nearly at the same time, 
he lost Sienna^ The Siennese, who had long enjoyed a repub- 
liean government, rose against the Spanish garrison, which they 
had atdmilted as a check upon the tyranny of the nobility, but 
wMcbthey now found was meant to enslave them. Forgetting 
their dbmestfc animosities, Ihey recalled the exiled nobles^ de- 
molished the citadel, and put diemselves under the protection 
of France*. 

These unfortunate events were followed by tiie most alarming 
dangers. The severe administration of the viceroy of Naples 
had flUedi that kingdom with dissacisfacdon. The prince of Sa- 
lerno, the head of the malcontents, fled to the court of France. 
The French monarch, after the example of his fether, had form- 
ed an alliance with the ^rand stgnior ; and Soljjrman, at that 
time highly incensed ag^nst the house of Austria, on account 
of the proceedings in Hungary, sent a powerful fleet into the 
Mediterranean, under the command of the Corsair Dragut, an 
officer trained up under Barbarossa. Dragut appeared on the 
coast of Calabria, where he expected to be joined by a French 
squadron ; but not meeting with it according to concert, he re** 
timed to Constantinople, after plundering and burning several 
places, and filling Naples with consternation'. 

While Charles, who had retired into the Low Countries, 
breathed vengeance against France, Germany was , ^/r<i 

Stat disturbed by the restless ambition of Albert of ^" ^' ^^^"^^ 
Brandenburg ; and, as that prince obstinately continued his vio* 
lenees) notwithstanding a decree of the imperial chamber, a 
league was formed against him by the most powerful princes of 
the empire^ of which Maurice was declared the head. This 
confederac3s however, wrought no change in the sentiments of 
AlberU As he knew that he could not resist so many princes 
if they had leisure to unite their forces, he marched dffectly 
against Maurice whom he dreaded most, and hoped to crush; 
before he could receive support from his allies ; but he found 
that prince ready for conflict. 

These hostite chiefs^ whose armies were nearly equal in num* 
ber, met at Siverhausen, in the duchy of Lunenbei^. j i g. 
There an obsdnate battle was fought, in which the ^^ 
combat long remained doubtful, each gaining ground upon- the 
other alternately ; but at last victory declared for Maurice. AI-^ 
bert'sarmyfled in confusion, leaving four thousand men deadon 
the field, and their baggage and artillery in the hands of the 
enemy. But the allies bought their victory at a dear* rate/ 

4 Mem^ de Ribier. 5 Mem. de RiUnr;., 
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Their best troops suffered greatly ; several persons of distinc- 
tion fell ; and Maurice himself received a wound of which he 
died two days after, in the thirty-second jrear of his age. No 
prince, ancient or modem, ever perhaps discovered such deep 
political sagacity at so early a period of life. As he left only^ 
one daughter (afterwards marrieid to the. famous William, prince 
of Orange), John Frederic, the degraded elector, claimed the 
electoral dignity, and that part of his patrimonial estate of 
which he had been stripped during the Smalcaldic war; but the 
states of Saxony, forgetting the merits and sufferings of their 
former master, declared in favour of Augustus, Maurice's bro- 
ther. The unfortunate, but magnanimous John Frederic, died 
soon after this disappointment, which he bore with his usual 
firmness^ ; and the electoral dignity is still possessed by the de- 
scendants of Augustus. 

The consternation which Maurice's death occasioned amcm^ 
his troops prevented them from making a poper use of their 
victory; so that Albert, having re-assembled his broken forces, 
and made fresh levies, renewed his depredations with additional 
fury. But being defeated in a second battle by Henry g . . ^ 
of Brunswick, who had taken the command of the ^ * 
allied army, he was driven from all his hereditary dominions, 
as well as from those which he had usurped ; was subjected to 
the ban of the empire, and obliged to take refuge in France, 
where he lingered out a few years in indigence^. 

During these transactions in Germany, war was carried on 
in the Low Countries with considerable vigour. In the hope 
of e&cing the stain which his military reputation had received 
before Metz^ Charles laid siege to Terouenne; and, the fortifi- 
cations being out of repair, that important place was carried 
by assault Hesden also was invested and taken in the same 
manner. The kin^ of France was too late in assembling his 
forces, to afford relief to either of those towns ; and the empe- 
ror cautiously avoided an engagement during the remaiixier <^ 
the campaign. 

The imperial arms were less successful in Italy. The vice- 
roy of Naples failed in an attempt to recover Sienna ; and the 
French not only established themselves more firmly in Tuscany, 
but conquered part of the island of Corsica. Nor did the af- 
feirs of the. house of Austria wear a better aspect in Hungary 
during the course of this year. Isabella and her son appeared 
once more in Transylvania, at a time when the people were 
ready for revolt, in order to revenge the death of Martinuzzi, 
whose loss they had severely felt. Some noblemen of eminwicc 
declared in favour of the young king ; and the pasha of Bcl- 

6 ArDoWi VU. Maurit.— Robertson's Hist. Charles V. book x. 7 Id. iWd. 
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grade, by Solyman's order, espoused his cause, the Austrians 
were obliged to abandon Transylvania to Isabella and the 
Turks*. 

To counterbalance these and other losses, the emperor, as 
has been already related, concerted a marria^ be- 155^ 

tween his son Philip and Mary of England, m the ^* * 
hope of adding this kingdom to his other dominions. Mean- . 
while the war between Henry and Charles was carried on with 
various success in the LowCountries, and, in Italy, much to the 
disadvantage of France. The French, under the command of 
Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman, were defeated m the battle of 
Marciano; and Sienna being reduced after a siege often mcHiths, 
the brave inhabitants were again harassed by Spa- . ^^^ 

nish t3nranny. Nearly at the same time a plot was ^' ^' 
formed by the Franciscans, but was discovered before it could 
be cafiiea into execution, for betraying Metz to the Imperial- 
ists. The &ther guardian and twenty other monks received 
sentence of death on account of this conspiracy; but the guar- 
dian, before the time appointed for hb execution, was murder- 
^ by his incensed accomplices, whom he had seduced from 
their allegiance, and six of the youngest were pardoned^ 

While war tiius raged in Itsdy and the Low Countries, ac- 
loomnanied with all its train of miseries, and all the crimes to 
ivhich ambition gives birth, Germany enjoyed such tranquillity 
as afforded the diet full leisure to confirm and perfect the plan 
of religious pacification agreed upon at Passau, and referred to 
the consideration of the next meeting of the Germanic body. 
For thb purpose a diet had been summoned to meet at Augs- 
burg, soon suter the conclusion of the treaty; but the commo- 
tions excited by Albert of Brandenburg, and the attention which 
Ferdinand was obliged to pay to the affiiirs of Hunp;ary, had 
hitherto obstructed its deliberations. The foUowing stipulations 
were at last setded, and formally published : ^^ Such princes 
and cities as have declared their approbation of the Confession 
of Augsburg shall be permitted to profess and exercise, without 
molestatbn, the doctrine and worship which it authorises : the 
popish ecclesiastics shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction in such 
cities or principalities, nor shall the Protestants molest the 
princes and states that adhere to the church of Rome : no at« 
tempt shall be made to terminate religious differences, except 
by the gentie and pacific methods of persuasion and conference: 
die supreme civil power in every state may establish what form 
of worship it shall deem proper, but shall permit those who 
refuse to conform to remove their effects : all who seized the 

8 Thaan. lib, zr. 9 Id. ibid. 
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benefices or revenues of the church, before th^ trea^ of Pas^ 
sau, shall retain possession of them, and be subject to no pro- 
secution in the imperial chamber on that account ; but if any 
prelate or ecclesiastic shall hereafter abandon the Rombb reli* 
gion, he shall instantly relinquish his diocese or benefice, and it 
shaU be lawful for those in whom the right of nomination is 
vested to proceed immediately to an ^lection^ as in the case of 
* death or translation**.^^ 

These were the principal articles in the Recess of Augsburg, 
the bc^sis of religious pe^ce in Germany. The followers of Lu« 
ther were highly pleased with the secvirity which it aibrded 
them, and the Cs^tholics seem to have had no less reason to be 
satisfied. That article which preserved entire to the Romish 
church the benefices of such ecclesiastics as aliould hereafter 
renounce its doctrines, at once placed a barrier around its pa- 
trimony, and effectually guarded against the (Refection <^ its 
dignitaries. But cardinal Carafla (who was iio|«r raised to the 
papal throne, under the name of Paul IV.), full ajf high ideas of 
his apostolic jurisdiction, and animated with the fiercest zfsl 
against heresy, regarded the iadulgence given to the Protest- 
ants, by an assembly composed (i* laymen, as an in>pious act of 
usurped power. He therefore threatened the eifiperor and fre 
king of tne Romans with the severest effects of his veqgpan^:^^ 
if they did not immediately declare the Recess of AugoliMfrg 
illegal and void; and as Charles diowed no disposition to comply 
with this demand, the pope entered into sui s^Uiance with the 
French king, in order to ruin the imperial power in Italy. 

That negotiation was depending, V9hen an event oc(:iuTed 
which astonished all Europe; and confounded the rmsonin^ of 
the wisest politicians. Charles, though only in bis fifty-six^ 
year, an age when objects of ambition operate with full {arcp on 
the mind, and are generally pursued with the ^eatest ardour, 
had for some time Tormed the resolution of resigning his here- 
ditary dominions to his son Philip. lie now prepared to pitf 
it into execution. Various have been the opinions of histori^n^ 
respecting the motives of this extraordinary determinaHon ; but 
the most probable seem to be, the disappointments whichCharles 
had met with in his ambitious hopes, and the daily depliiie of 
his health. He had early in life been attacked with the gouf j 
and the fits had become so frequent and severe, that not oi4y 
the vi^ur of his constitution was broken, but the faculties oi 
his mmd were^sensibly impaired. He therefore judged \l more 
decent to conceal his infirmities in sonoe solitude, than to expose 
them to the public eye : and as he was unwilling to forfeit tiie 
fame, or lose the acquisitions of his better years, oy attempting 

10 FftUier Paul, Ub. v.— PtIltTicini, lib. xijj. 
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to guide the reins of ^vemment when he wai no longer able to 
hold them with stea^ness, he prudently resolved to seek in the 
tranquillity of retiremetit that happiness which he had in vain 
pursued amid the tumults of war, and the intHgues of statb. 

Having already ceded to Philip the kingdom of Naples and 
the duchy of Milan, he assembled the states of the Netherlands, 
at Brussels : and seating himself for die last titiie in the chair 
of state> he exj^ained to nis subjects the iteasons of his res'^gna- 
tibn, and' solemnly devolved his authority upon his son. He re- 
c5bunted with dignity, but innthout ostentation, all his great en- 
terprises ; and that enumeration gives us the highest idea of his 
activity and industry. " I have dedicated,^' observed he, 
<*from the seventeendi year of my age, alF my thoughts and at^ 
tention to public objects, reserving no portion of my time fbr 
the indulgence of ease, and very little for the enjoyment of 
private pleasure. Either iii a pacific or hostile manner, I 
have visited Germany nine titnes ; Spain six .times ; Fmnce 
four times ; Italy seven times ; the Low* Countries ten times : 
England twide ; Africa as often ; and while my health permit- 
ted me to discharge the duties of a sovereign, and the vigour 
of my constitution was* not unequal to the arduous office of go- 
verning such extensive dominions, I never shunned labour or 
repined under flitig;ue ; but now, when my health is broken, 
and my vigour exhausted by the rtige of an incurable distem- 
per, riiy growing infirmities admonish me to retire : nor am I 
so fond of reigning as to retain the sceptre in an impotent hand^ 
which is no longer able to protect my subjects.^' 

** Insteadof a sovereign worn out with diseases,'^ Continued 
he, *^ Mid scfarcely h^ alive, I give you one in the prime erf life, 
already accustomed to govern, and who adds to the vigor of 
youtii all the attention atld sagacity of maturer years.^^ Then 
turning tbward Philip, who fell on his knees and kissed his 
father's hand. "It is in your power,'' said Charles, "by a 
wise and virtuous administration, to justify the extraordinary 
proof which I give this day of my paternal afiection, and to 
demonstrate that you are worthy of the confidence which I re- 
pose in yoUi Preserve," added he, " an inviolable regard for 
religion ; maintabi the Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws 
of your country be sacred in your eyes; encroitchnot ontherights 
of your peopk ; and if the time should ever come^ when you 
shdl wish tofenjey the tranquillity of private life, may you have 
a son to whom you can resign your sceptre with as much sa- 
tis&ction as I give mine to you !" A few weeks after, the em- 
peror also resigned to Philip the Spanish crown, with all the 
domink>ns dependmg upon it^ in the Old as well as in the New 
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World; reserving nothing to himself, out of all those vast po5« 
sesions, but an annual pension ofone hundred thousand ducats". 

Charles was now impatient to embark for Spain, where he 
had fixed on a place of retreat But, by the advice of his j^y- 
sicians, he deferred his voyage for some months, on account of 
the severity of the season : and, by yielding to their judgment, 
he had the satisfaction, befcM'e he left the Low Countries, of tak^* 
ing a considerable step towards a peace with France. Of this 
he was ardently desirous, not only on his son's account, whose 
administration he wished to commence in quietness, but that he 
might have the glory, when quitting the world, of restoring to 
Europe that tranquillity which his ambition had banished fn>m 
it, almost during his whole reign. 

The great obstacle to such a pacification on the part of France, 
was a treaty which had been concluded with the court of Rome; 
and die emperor's claims were too numerous to admit any hope 
of rapid adiustment. A truce of five years was therefore pro- 
posed by Charles, during which term, without dbcussin^ their 
respective pretensions, each should retain what was in bis pos- 
session ; and Henry, through the persuasion of the constable 
Montmorency, who represented the imprudence of sacrificing 
the true bterests of his kmgdom to his rash engagements with 
the pope, authorised his ambassadors to sign at Vaucelles a 
treaty which would ensure to him, for so considerable a period, 
the important conquests which he had made oa the Gierman 
frontier, together with the greater part of the dommions of the 
duke of Savoy. 

Paul IV., when informed of this transaction, was filled no 
less with terror and astonishment than mxi^ rage and indigna- 
tion. But he took equal care to conceal his fear and his anger. 
He affected to be highly pleased with die truce : and he offered 
his mediation, as the common father of Christendom, for the ad- 
justment of a permanent peace. Under this pretext, he des- 
patched cardinal Rebiba,as his nuncio, to the court of Brussels; 
and his nephew, cardinal Cara&, to that of Paris. The puUic 
instructions of both were the same ; but Caraffii, besidfes these, 
received a private commission, to spare no entreaties, promises, 
or bribes, m order to induce the French monarch to renounce 
the truce, and renew his engagements with the court of Rome. 
He flattered Henry witii a hope of the inquest of Naples : be 
gained to his interest, by his address, the Guises, the quern, 
and even the famous Diana of Poictiers, duchess of Valentinois, 
the king's mistress : and they easily swayed the king himself, 
who had already leaned to that side toward which they wished 
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to incline him. AU Montmorency's prudent remonstrances 
were disr^arded. The nuncb, by powers from . ^ -^ 

Rome^ absolved Henry from his oath oftruce; and * * ^* 
that rash prince signed a new treaty with the pope, which re- 
kindled with fresh violence the flames of wur, both in Italy and 
the Low Countries. 

. No sooner was Paul acquainted widi the success of this ne- 
gotiation, than he proceeded to the most indecent extremities 
against Philip II. He ordered the Spanish ambassador to be 
imprisoned: he excommunicated theColonnas, because of their 
attachment to the imperial house ; and he declared that Philip 
was guil^ of hieh treason, and had forfeited his right to the 
kingdom of Naples, which he was supposed to hold ^the Holy 
See, for afterward affording them a retreat in his dominions^'. 

Alarmed at a quarrel with the pope, whom he had been taught 
to r^ard with the nK>st superstitious veneration, as the vicep;e« 
rent of Christ, and the common father of Christendom, Philip 
tried every gentle method heSort he made use of force. He even 
consulted some Spanish divines on the lawfulness of taking arms 
against a person so sacred* They decided in his favour; and 
Fiul contmuBig mexorable, the duke of Alva, to whom the con* 
duct of the negotiation as well as of the war bad been commit- 
ted, entered the eccfeuastical state at die head of ten thousand 
veterans, and carried terror to the ^tes of Rome. 

The haughty pontiff, though ^ill obstinate and imdaunted 
himself, was forced tO/give way to the fears of the cardinals; and 
a truce was concluded for forty days. But, when the duke of 
Guise arrhred with twenty thousand men, Paul be- |j„ 

came more arrogant than ever, and t)anished from * * 
his mind all thoughts except tfiose of war and revenge. The 
duke, however, who is supposed to have given his voice for this 
war, chiefly fitxn a desire of displaying his military talents, was 
able to perform nodiing in Italy worthy of his former fame. He 
was obliged to abandon the siege of Ciyitella; he could not 
bring the duke of Alva to a general engagement ; a multitude 
of hfis men perished by disease ; and the pope neglected to fur- 
nish the necessary reinforcements. He reauested to be recall- 
ed : and France stood in need of his abilities. 

Philip, though willm^ to have avoided^ rupture, was no soon- 
er informed thatHenry had violated the truce of Vaucelles, than 
he determined to act with such vigour as should convince all 
Europe that his father had not erred in resigning to him the 
reins of government. He immediately assembled in the Low 
Countries a body (^fifteen, thousand men : he obtained a sup- 
ply <^ ten thousand fiom England, which he had engaged, as 
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\9e have seen, in this quarrel ; and not being ambitbus off mili« 
taiy fame, he gave the command of his army to Emanuel Phi- 
libert, duke of Savoy, one of the greatest generals of that war- 
like age. 

The duke of Savoy kept the enemy for a time in utter igno- 
rance of his destination. At length he seemed todirealenCham- 
pagne, toward which the French dk^w all their troops ; a nny 
tion which he no sooner perceived, than, turning suddenly to 
the right, he advanced by rapid marches into Plcardy, and laid 
siege to St. Quintin. It was deemed in that age a pbce cfcaa- 
sidemble strenglh ; but* the fordficatbu^haabeen neglected, 
and the garrison did not amount to a fi^' part of the number 
requisite for it» defence : it must therefore have surrendered in 
a* few days, if the admiral de Coligni had not taken the pliant 
resdudon of dm^wing himself into it with such a body ^ men 
as could be suddenly colfected fbr that purpose. He eflfected 
his design in spite of the enemy, breaking through the main 
body with seven hundred horse, and two hundred foot. The 
town, however, was closely invested': and Montmorency, anx- 
ious to extricate his nephew out of that perilous situation in 
which his zeal for the public good had engaged him, as well as 
to save a place of great importance, rashly advancai to its> relief 
with fbrces* inferior by one half to diose of the enemy. He was 
totally defeated, and made prisoner*'. 

The cautious temper of Piiilip, on this occasion^ savedKnance 
fmm devastation, if not ruiui The duke of Savoy proposed to 
overtook all inferior objects, and march directly to P^s-^oF 
whicb^ in its present consternation, he coukTnot have failed to 
make himself master. Blit the Spanish monarch, afmid of die 
consequences of such a bold enterprise, desired him to-continue 
the sie^ of St. Quintin, in order to secure a safe retreat, ia 
case of any disastrous event. The town, long and gallantly 
defended by Coli^i, was at last taken by storm ; but not be- 
fore France vt^as m a state of defence. 

Philip wa» now sensible he had lost an opportunity that 
could never be.recalled^ of distressing his enemy, and contented 
himself with reducing Ham and Catelet, two petty towtisr, which, 
with St. Quintin, were the sole fruits of one of the most com- 
plete victories gsdned in the sixteenth century. The CatfioUc 
king^ however, continued m high exultation, on account of his 
success ; and as all Ins passions were tinged with superstition, 
he vowed to build a church, a* monastery, and a palace, in ho- 
nourx)f St. Laurence, on the day sacred to whose memory the 
batde oi'St. Quintin had been fought. He accordingly laid the 
fomidatienoF anedi&ce in which all those buildk^ were in^ 
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eluded, and wfaich he ooDtinued to Sxward, at a Tast expense^ 
for twen^-two years. The same princiide that dictated the vow 
lUrected the construction of the &bric. It was so formed as to 
resemble a gridiron 1--OI which culinaiy bstrameiity accoidbg 
to the legendarytale, St Laurence had suffeied maitjrrdcxn^* 
Such, my dear rhiiip, is Ae origb of the fiunous Escurial, near 
Madrid, the royal r^idence of the kings of Spaiku 

The earliesit account of the g^ieat blow whidi France had re- 
ceived at St. Quintin was carrira to Rome by the courier whom 
Henry had sent to recal die duke of Guise. Paul remonstrated 
waraily i^ainst the departuoe of the French army ; but Guise's 
oixkrs were peremptory. The arrogant pontiff therefore found 
it necessaiT to accommodate his eooduct to die exigency of his 
affairs, and to em{doy the mediation of die Venetians, and of 
Cosmo of MedUcis, in order to obtain peace from Spain. The 
first overtures to this purpose were easdy listened to by die Ca- 
tholic king, who still doubtedtfae justice of his cause, and ccmsi- 
dered has his greatest misfortune to be obliged to contend with 
the pope. PaiiTagreed to renounce his league with France ; and 
FhiUp stipulated, on his part, diat die duke of Alva should re« 
pair to Rome, and, after asking pardon oi the holy father, in 
his own name, and in that of hb master, for havuig invaded 
the patrimony of tlie church, should receive absolution for that 
crime {-^Thus the pope, Ihrou^ the superstitious timidity of 
PhHip, not only finished an unpropitious war without |uiy de- 
triment to the apostolic see, but saw his conqueror humbled at 
his feet: and so excessive was the veneration of the Spaniards 
in that age for the papal character, that the duke of Alva, the 
poude^ man perhaps of his time, and accustomed from hb 
iQ&ncy to converse with princes, acknowledged, diat, when he 
approached Paul, he was so much overawed^ that hb voice 
failed, and his presence of mind forsook him''. 

But although this war, which at its commencement threatened 
mighty revolutions, was terminated without occasbning any al- 
teration in those states which were its immedmte object, it pro* 
duced effects of considerable consequence b other parts of Ita- 
ly. In order to detach Octavio Farnese, duke of Parma, from 
the French interest, Philip restored to him the city of Placentb 
and its territory, which had been seized, as we have seen, by 
Charles v.; and he granted to Cosmo de Medicis the bvestiture 
of Sienna, as an equivalent for die sums due to him'^. By these 
treaties the balance of power among the Italbn states was poised 
more equally, and rendered less variable^ than it had been since 
it received the first violent shock from the invasion of Charle3 
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VIIL ; and Italy henceforth ceased to be the theatre on which 
the sovereigns of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for 
fame and dominion. Their hostilities, excited by new objects, 
stained other re^ons of Europe with blood, and made other 
states feel, in their turn, the calamities of war. 

The duke of Guise^ who left Rome the same day that his ad- 
versary the duke of Alva made his humiliating^ submission to 
the pope, was received in France as the guardian angel of the 
kin^om. He was appointed commander-in-chief, wiSi a juris- 
diction almost unlimited; and, eager to justify the extraordina- 
ry confidence which the king had reposed in him, as well as to 
perform something suitable to the high expectations of his coun- 
A D 1558 ^T^^* ^^ undertook the siege of Calais* Of the 
' * complete success of that enterprise, and its different 

efiects upon the English and French nations, we have already 
had occasion to take notice* The duke next invested Thion- 
ville, in the duchy of Luxembourg, one of the strongest tovtrns 
on the frontier of the Netherlands, and forced it to capitulate 
after a siege of three weeks. But the advanta^ in this quar- 
ter were more than balanced by an event which happened in 
another part of the Low Countries. The mareschal de Tennes, 

governor of Calais, who had penetrated into Flanders, and taken 
unkirk, was totally routed near Gravelines by count Egmont, 
and made prisoner^^ This disaster obliged the duke of Guise 
to relinquish all his other schemes, and hasten to the firontier of 
Ficardy, that he might there oppose the progress of the enemy. 

The eyes of France were now anxiously turned toward the 
operations of a general on whose arms victory had always 
attended, and in whose conduct, as well as gooid fortune, his 
countrymen could confide in every danger. Guise's strength 
was nearly equal to diat of the duke of Sivoy, each command-- 
ing about forty thousand men. They encamped at the distance 
of a few leagues from each other ; and, the French and Spanish 
monarchs having joined dieir respective armies, it was expect- 
ed that, after the vicissitudes of war, a signal victory would at 
hst determine which of the rivals should take the ascendant for 
the future in the afiairs of Europe. But both princes, as if by 
agreement, stood on the defensive; neither of them discovering 
any inclination ; though each had it in his power, to rest the 
deci^on of a point of such importance on the issue of a single 
battle. 

During this state of inaction, peace be^ to be mentioned m 
each camp, and boA Henry and Philip discovered an equal dis- 
position to listen to any overture that tended to re-estaUish it. 
The private inclinations of both kings concurred with their po- 
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litical interests and the wishes of their people. Philip languish- 
ed to return to Spain, the place of his nativity; and peace only 
could enable him, either with decencj or aafetv, to quit tfie 
Low Countries. Henry was no less desirous of being freed from 
the avocations of war, that he might have leisure to turn die 
whole force of his government to die suppression of the opinions 
of the reformers, which were spreading with such rapidity in 
Paris and die odier great towns, diat the piotestants began to 
grow formidable to me established church. Court intrigues 
conspired with diese public and avowed motives to hapten the 
negotiation, and the abbey of Cercamp was fixed on as the place 
ofcongress'*, 

Whue Philip and Henry were making these advances toward 
a treaty which restored tranquillity to Europe, Charles V., 
whose ambition had so long disturbed it, but who had been for 
some time dead to all such pursuits, ended his days in die mon- 
astery of St Justus, in Estremadura, which he had diosen as 
the ^ce of his retreat It was seated in a valley of no mat 
eztrat, watered by a small brook, and sufroundbd by mine 
grounds, covered with lofty trees. In thb solitude Charles lived 
on a phn that would have suited a private gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune. His table was plain, nis domestics few, and hb 
intercourse widi them famihar. Sometimes he cultivated the 
plants in his garden with his own hands, sometimes rode out to 
die neighbouring wood on a litde hoite, die only one which he 
kept, attended by a sinrie servant on toot : and when hb infir* 
mities deprived him of diese more active recreations, he admit* 
ted a few gendemen who resided near the monastery to visit 
him^ and entertained them as equals; or he employed himself in 
8tud]ring the principles, and in framing curious works of me- 
chanism, of which he had always been remarkably fond, and to 
which hb genius was peculiarly turned But, however, he was 
engaged, or whatever mi^t be the state of hb healdi, he always 
devoted a considerable portion of his time to religious exercises. 

In thb manner, not unbecoming a man perfecdy dben^ged 
from the aflhirs of the world, did Charles pass Im time m re- 
tirement But, some months before hb death, the gou^ after a 
longer intermission than usual, returned with a proportional in- 
crease of violence, and enfeebled both his body and mindtosuch 
a degree as to leave no traces of that sound and masculine un* 
derstanding which;had dbtinguished him among hb contempo- 
raries. He sunk into a deep melancholy. An illiberal and timid 
superstition depressed hb spirit He lost all relish for amuse- 
ments of every kind, and desired no other company than that of 
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monks. With them he chanted the hymns of Ibe missal^ and 
conformed to aU the ri^urs of monastic life, tearing his ho6y 
with a whip, as an expiation for his sins ! Not satisfied with 
these acts of mortification, and anxious to merit the favour of 
Heaven by some new instance c^ piety, he resolved to celebrate 
his own obsequies. His tomb was accordingly erected in the 
chapel of the monastery : his attendants walked thither in fune* 
ral procession. Charles followed them in Ins shroud. He vras 
laia in his coflSn, and the service of the dead was chanted over 
him; he himself joining in the prayers that were put up for the 
repose of his soul, and mingling his tears with those which his 
attendants shed, as if they had been solemnising a real funeral^. 
The fatiguing length of this ceremony, or the awful send* 
Q . 01 nients which it inspired^ threw Charles into a fever, oC 
2>ept. 21. ^IjJ^j^ Jj^ jj^ jj^ ^ fifty-ninth year of his a^. His 

mterprises speak his most doquent panegyric, and his history 
forms his highest character. As no prince ever governed so 
extensive an empire, including his American dominions, no one 
seems ever to have been endowed with a superior capacity for 
sway. His abilities as a statesman, and even as a generai, wese 
of the first class; and he possessed in the most eimncni degree 
the science whidi is of the greatest importance to a moiiardB» 
that of discerning the characters of men, and of adapting dieir 
talents to the various departments in whidi they are to be e«i- 
ployed. But, unfortunately for the repirtation of Cbarlei, his 
insatiaUe ambition, which kept himself, his neighbours, and his 
subjects, in perpetual inquietude, not only firusttated die diief 
end of government, the felicity of the nations committed to b0 
care, but obliged him to haverecourse to lowartifiK:es,u]iibeaim« 
ing his exalted station, and led him into such devntions book m^ 
tepity as were unworthy of a great prince. This insidious po* 
licy, in itself sufficiently detestable, was rendered stSI moce 
odious by a comparison with the qxnand undesigning character 
of Francis I. ; and served, by way of contrast, to turn on the 
French monarch a degree of admiration to whidi neither his ta- 
lents nor his virtues as a sovereign seem to have entitled him. 
Before Charles left the Low Countries, he had made a aeeood 
attempt to induce his brother to give up his title to die impend 
throne to Philip, and to accept £e investiture of some provin- 
ces, eidier in Italy or the Netherlands, as an equivalent. Bnfc 
finding Ferdinand inflexible on that point, he debated fiosHjr 
from his scheme, and resigned to him die government of theen»* 
pire. The electors made no hesitation in recognising the king of 
the Romans, whom they put in posses^n df all die ensigns cf 
the imperial dignity, as soon as the deed of resignation waspr^- 
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sented to diem ; but Paul IV., whose lofty ideas of the papal 
prerogative neither experience nor disappointments could mode- 
rate^ refused to confirm die choice of the diet. He pretended that 
It belonged alone to the pope, fix>m whom, as vicegerent of 
Christ, Uie imperial power was derived, to nominate a person 
to the vacant thnxie ; and this arrogance and obstinacy he main- 
tamed during his whole pcmtificate. Ferdinand L, however, did 
not enjoy the less authori^ as emperor. 

Soon iRcT the death of Charles, Mary of England ended her 
disgraceful reign ; and her sister Elizabeth, as we have already 
seen, succeeded to the throne, to the general joy of the nation,' 
notwithstanding some supposed defects in her title. Henry and 
Philip beheld Elizabeth^s elevation widi equal solicitude : and, 
equally sensible of the importance of gaining her favour, both 
courted it with emulative zeal. Henry enaeavoured,«by the 
warmest expressions of regard and friendship, to detach her 
fipom the SjiMuiish alliance, and to engage her to consent to a se- 
parate peace with him ; while Philip, unwilling to lose his con- 
nexicm with England, not only vied with Henry in declarations 
of esteem for Elizabeth, and in professions of his resolution to 
cultivate the strictest amity with her, but, in order to confirm 
and perpetuate their union, he offered himself to her in mar- 
riage, and undertook to procure ^ dispensation from the pope 
for that purpose. 

Elizaoeth weighed the proposals of die two monarchs with 
that provident discernment of her true interest which was con- 
spicuous in all her deliberations; and, while she intended to yield 
to the solicitations of neither, she continued for a time to amuse 
both. By this happy ardfice, as well as by the prudence with 
which she at first concealed her intentions concerning religion, 
Ae young (jueen so far gained upon Philip, that he warmly es- 
poused her mterest in the conferences at Cercamp, . ^50 
and afterwards at Chateau Cambresis, whither they * * 
were removed. The earnestness, however, with which he se- 
conded the arguments of the English plenipotentiaries, began to 
relax in proportion as his prospect of espousing the queen be- 
came more distant ; and die vigorous measures that Elizabedi 
took, as soon as she found herself firmly seated on the ^rone, 
not only for overturning all that her sister had done in fa- 
fiEivoor of popery, but for establishing thp Protestant church on 
a sure foundation, convinced Philip that his hopes of an union 
widi her had been from die beginning vain, and were now des- 
perate. Henceforth, decorum alone made his preserve the ap- 
pearance of intoposing in her fevour. Elizabedi, who expect- 
ed such an alteration in his conduct, quickly perceived it. But 
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as peace was necessary to lier, instead of resenting Uiis coolness, 
she became more mooeiate in her demands in order to preserve 
the feeUe tie 1^ which she was stiU united to him ; and Philip, 
diat he might not seem to have abandoned the English queen, 
insisted. that the treaty of peace between Henry and Elizabeth 
should be concluded in form before that between France and 
Spaji^. 

The treaty between Henry and Elizabeth contained no article 
of importance, except that which respected Calais. It was sti- 
pulated diat the king of France should retain possession of that 
town, with all its dependencies, during eight years, at the expi- 
raticm of which term he should restc»e it to England. But as 
fte force of this stipulation was made to depend on Elizabeth^s 
preserving inviolate, during the same number of years, the 
peace bom with France and Scotland, all men of discernment 
saw, that it was but a decent pretext for abandoning; Calais ; 
and, instead of blaming her, they applauded her wisdom, in 
palliating what she comd not prevent. 

The expedient which Montmorency employed, in order to &- 
cilitate the conclusion ef peace between France and Spam, was 
the negotiation of two treaties of marriage; one between Eliza- 
bedi, Henry's eldest daughter, and Philip II.; and the other be- 
tween Margaret, Hemy^s only sister, and the duke of Savoy. 
The principal articles of the trea^ of peace were, that all con- 
quests maae by either party, on tnis side of the Alps, should be 
mutually restcnred : that the duchy of Savoy^ the princqpalityof 
Piedmont ; the county of ]&esse, and all the other territories 
formerly subject to the dukes of Savoy, should be restored to 
Emanuel Philibert, immediately after the celebration of his mar- 
riage with Margaret of France (a few towns excepted which 
Henry should retain, till his claims on that prince were decided 
in a court (rf'law ;) that the French king should immediately 
evacuate all the places which he held in the duchy of Tuscany 
and the territory of Sienna, and renounce all future pretensions 
to them : that he diould receive the Genoese into favour, and 
give up to them the towns which he had conquered in the island 
of Corsica. But he was allowed to keep possession of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, because Philip was not very studious of die 
interests of his uncle Ferdinand. All past transactions, either 
of princes or subjects, it was agreed should be buried in obli- 
vion''. Thus the great causes of discord that had so long em- 
broiled the powerful monarchs of France and Spain seemed to 
be wholly removed, or finally annihilated, by this famous trea- 
ty, which fully restored peace to Europe ; almost every prince 
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and state in Christendom bein^ comprehended in the treaty of 
Cb&teau Cambresis, as allies either of Henry or of Philip. 

The French king did not long survive the pacification* He 
was mortaUy wounded on a tournament, while he was r . ^^ 
celebrating the marriage of his sister; and his son ^ * 
Francis IL, a weak prince, succeeded to the crown. A few 
weeks after, Paul IV. ended hi^ violent and imperious pontifi- 
cate:— and thus, as a learned historian observes^**, all the per- 
sonages who had long sustained the principal characters on the 
great th^tre of Europe disappeared nearly at the same time. 

At Ab sera, my dear Philip, a more known period of history 
opens. Other actors appeared on the stage, with diflferent 
views and passions ; new contests arose; and new schemes of 
ambition occupied and disquieted mankind.— But, before we 
enter on that poiod, we must take a view of the affairs of Po- 
fand 9^ the northern states. 

SS SoibcrtiODy book xii* 
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Qfthe Affms qf Poland^ Russia^ Sweden^ Denmark ^ and N&r- 
VHiy^jrom the latter part of the fourteenth to the Middle of 
the sixteenth Century. 

THE union of neighbouring states, and the assbci^tion of 
communities of similar origin and manners, have almost uni- 
formly been productive of mutual benefit. This was the case 
with Poland and Lithuania, which were united in 1386 by the 
marriage of Hedwiga, and the grand duke Jagellon. This 
prince, who assumed the name of Ladislaus, endeavoured to 
render the union of the states as advantageous to bot;h as cir- 
cumstances would allow ; but he was unable to effect a com- 
plete incorpomtion. The Teutonic knights, who were masters 
of Prussia, obstructed his views both m politics and religion* 
They laboured to separate the duchy from all connexion with 
Poland ; and, though their order had been instituted for the 
propagation of Christianity, they did not senile to counteract 
the efforts of the new king for enlightening with that faith the 
minds of the Lithuanians. They were defeated by the Poland- 
ers in several engagem^ts ; but Ladislaus, liaving lost a great 
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prt of his army at the siege of Marienburg, gratified them with 
favourable terms of peace. 

His son was that enterprising youth of whose fidl m the bat- 
tle of Varna you have already l3een informed^ Casinur IV. 
was then presented with the crown, which he enjoyed for for^- 
eight years. He was successful in a war widi me Teutonic 
knights, whom he compelled to cede Pomerania and other ter« 
ritories* In his rei^ the provincial deputies acquired a much 
gieater share in legislative acts than the king and the senate 
had before allowed tbem^ 

In the mean tinle, the Russians were strenuously endeavour- 
ing to shake off the Tartarian yoke. Their grand duke Deme- 
trius had defeated the barbarians in 1380 ; but he could not pre- 
vent them from reducing and burning Moscow, the new capital 
of tfie state. Timoiur afterward made his appearance in this 
.„ge part of Russia, and threatened the people with sub- 
A. D. iJ . legation; blithe suddenly desisted from his ravages, 
and returned into Asia. Under the government of John (or 
Ivan) Basilowitz, the Tartars receivedsome rude shocks from 
the vigour of the Russians; whose operations in die field were 
rendered more efficacious by the use of fire-arms and cannon, 
to which their adversaries were unaccustomed. Having subdued 
y.^^ severaltribes,Jdinattacked the khan of die golden 
A. D. 7 /. ^y superior horde, to whom so many of his prede- 
cessors had been tributary, and freed himself from all subjection 
to that prince. He met with success in anodier object— the re- 
duction of Novogorod and other principalities to a state of com- 
plete obedience. Though he had given his daughter in marriage 
to Alexander king of Poland^ he invaded Limuania, but was 
constrained by the arms of his son-in-law to retire with dis- 
J -Q- grace. He was succeeded by his son Ba^, who 
* * was unfortunate in a war with Si^mund I. king 
of Poland. The latter prince, who was l»ave and politic, also 
baffled the attempts (^ tne Russians, b the minori^ of B^iFs 
son, John the Terrible, though they were reinforced by the 
Moldavians and Walachians« 

The war between the Russians and Polanders being renewed 
in the rei^ of Sigismund U., John rqshed mto Lithuania, and 
marked his course with wanton inhumanity. His troops were 
frequently defeated; but, his army being uncommonly nunie« 
rous,he persbtcd in hostiUtie^, till me attacks of famine induced 
him to ^gree to a truce. The same prince not only calmed the 
1578 'I'a^i'tars of Casan, but subdued diose of Astracan; 
* * and, Siberia being accidentally discovered in his 

time, he added that extensive temtcoy to his dominions. He es- 

1 See Letter UI. S BlMtb. MiebOf. jib. if ., 
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tabKshed the Strelitzes, a military body resembling the Janissa^ 
ries of Turkey. He published a new oode of laws, and endea- 
voured to accelerate the progress of his fieople in arts and cirili'^ 
sation; but, like an inconsi(krale barbarian^ he was too violent 
in the execution of his schemes of refcxm, and even exercised 
the most atrocious cxuehies upon the opposers of his views'. 

This potentate was an admirer of our queen ElizabeA, and a 
great encourager of the commerce which had been opened be* 
tween the English and his subjects, in consequence of meiriven^ 
turous voyage of Richard Chancellor into the White Sni, whera^ 
at the mouth of theDwina, hedisoovereddieport of ArchmgeL 

Passing finom Russia to the Scandinavian territories, I must 
revert to the reisn of Margaret, styled tfie Semiramb of the 
North. This ambitious prbcess, not satisfied with the tempo- 
nury possessbns of the tmree northern crowns,laboured to render 
their union perpetuaL For this purpose, after ta- ^^nj 

king preparatoiymeasuresyshe convoked the states ^* ^* W5/7. 
of uie three realms at Cahnar ; where it was established as 
a fundamental law of the whole, that Sweden, Denmark^ and 
Norway, should thencef3rth have but one and the same sove- 
reign, who should be chosen successively by each dT these 
kingdoms, and then iqipioved by the other two; that each na* 
tion should retain its own laws, customs, prhrileges, and dig* 
nities; and that tfie natives of one kingdom should not be raised 
to posts of honour or profit in anotlwr^ but should be reputed 
fbrejeners, except in their own country^. 

ft£irgaret survived this union about fifteen years, during 
which she governed with ability and iq>irit, but treated iht 
Swedes widi particular rigoun When they oomf^med of her 
violation of their |>riviieges, sfaeinsultinriv answered, that they 
mi^t guard their supposed rights with die same zeal wim 
which she would naamdaio the fixiresses of the realm. 

Though the union of Calmar was apparently well calcidated 
6>r the tran(|mlUty as well as security of the north, it proved 
die source of much discontent, and of many barbarous wars. 
The national antipathy between the Swedes and Danes, now 
heightened by national jealousy, was with difficulty restrained 
by the vigorous administration of the queen, whose psurtiality to 
die natives of Denmark is said to have been too evident; and 
under her successor Eric, still more imjustiy partial to the 
Danes, the Swedes openly revolted, choosing their ^;rand-mar- 
dial, Charles Canutson, descended from the illustrious fiimily 
of Bcmde, which had formerly given kings to Sweden, first 
regent, and afterwards king. They returned, however, to their 
allegiance under Christian I. of Dtnmark. But they soon re 

dTooke'«Hiit.orRaMia»?ol.i. 4 Mean, lib. r. 
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volted from this prince ; renewed the union ofCabnar, under 
John his successor ; revolted a third time ; and were finally 
subdued by the arms of Christian II«» who reduced them to 
the condition of a conquered people'. 

The circumstances of the last revolution are sufficiently re- 
markable to merit our attention; and the consequences by which 
it was followed require a statement of some {xurticulars. 

The Swedes, on revolting from Christian L, had conferred the 
administrat](xi of the kingdom on Steen Sture, whose son, of 
the same name, was regent in the sequel. The autfiority of 
young Sture was acknowledged by the body of the nation, but 
disputed by Gustavus TroUe, archbishop of Upsal, and primate 
of Sweden, whose father had been a competitor for the aamhiis- 
tration, and whom Christian IL had brought over to his inter- 
est. Besieged in hb castle of Stecka, and obliged to surrender, 
notwithstanding the interposition of the Danisn monvch, the 
archbishop was degraded by the diet, and deprived of all his be- 
nefices. £i his distress he applied to Leo X., who excommu*^ 
nicated the regent and his adherents, committing die execution 
of the bull to me king of Denmark. In pursuance of this de* 
cree^ the Nero of the north (as Christian II. is deservedly call- 
ed) mvaded Sweden in I5I8, with a powerful army; bat, beii^ 
defeated in a great battie, he pretended to treat* and offered to 
repair to Stockholm, in wder to confer with the regent, pro- 
viaed six hostages were sent. The proposal was accepted, and 
sixof thefiurst nwility (among whom was Gustavus Vasa, grand- 
nephew to king Canutson) were put on board the Danbh fleet 
These hostages Christian carried prisoners to Denmark. In 
the following year, a mcure formidable armament invaded West 
Gothland ; where Sture, advancing to «ve battie, fell mto an 
ambuscade, and received a mortal wound. The Swedish army, 
left without a head, first retreated, and afterwards dispersed. 
The senators had not chosen a new regent, when Christian re- 
appeared in Sweden, and marched toward the capital, wasting 
every thing before him with fire and sword. Stockholm sur- 
rendered ; and Gustavus TroUe, resuming his archiepiscopal 
function, crowned the invader king d^Sweden^ 

This coronation was followed by one of the most tragical 
scenes in the history of the human race. Christian, affecting 
clemency, went to the cathedral, and swore that he would ^ 
vem Sweden, not with the severe hand of a conqueror, but with 
the mild and beneficent disposition of a princeraised to the throne 
by the universal voice of the people^ sdfter which he invited tiie 
senators and grandees to a sumptuous entertainment, that lasted 
for three days. Meanwhile a plot was formed for extirpating 

5 Vertot, Bevolnt. U Swede. 6 Af ean.<*Loepai.— PaffendoiC 
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the Swedish iiobilky. On the last day of the feast, to afford 
some pretext for the intended massacre, archbishop TroUe re- 
mind^ the king, that though his majesty, by a general amnes- 
ty, had pardoned all past offences, no satisfaction had yet been* 
given to the pope ; and he demanded justice in the name of his 
holiness. The ludi was immediately filled with armed men, who 
se;cuTed the guests: the primate proceeded against them as he- 
retics; a scaft)ld was erected before the gate of the palace; and 
ninety *four persons of distinction, among whom was Eric Vasa» 
father of the celebrated Gustavus, were publicly put to deatb 
for defending the liberties of their country. Other barbarities 
succeeded to these: the rage of the soldiery ^was let loosa 
against the citizens ; and the most atrocious acts of murder 
were committed by order of the inhuman tyrant^ 

But Sweden soon fdund a deliverer and an aveneer. Gusta- 
vus Vasa hsTd escaped from his confinement, and concealed 
himself, in the habit oia peasant, among ike mountains of Dale- 
carlia. There, deserted by his ^oie companioa and guide, who 
carried off his litde treasure — bewildered, destitute c? every ne- 
cessary, and ready to perish of bunger-^he entered himself 
among tfie miners, and worked under ground for bread, without , 
relinquishing the hope of one day ascending the throne of Swe- 
den. Again emerging to light, and distinguished among the 
Dalecarlians by his lofty mien, and 1^ the strea)gtb and agility 
of his body, he had acquired a considerable degree of ascendan- 
cy over them, before they were acquainted with his rank. He 
made himself known to them at an aimual fei^t, and exhorted 
them to assist him m recovering the liberties of th^ir countr}^ 
They listened to him with admiration: they vVere inflamed with 
rage against their oppressors ; but they did not resolve to join 
him, tUl some of the old men anM>ng them observed (so incon- 
siderable often are the causes of the greatest events !) that th^ 
wind had blown directly from the north, from the moment that 
Gustavus began to speak. This they considered as an infallible 
sign of the approbation of heaven, ^and an prder to take up arms 
under the banners of the hero : they already saw the wreath of 
victory on his brow, and beg^d to be led against the enemv. 
Gustavus did not suffix their ardour to cool. He immediately 
attacked the governor of the province in his castle, took it by 
assault, and sacrificed the Danish garrison to the just vengeance 
of the Dalecarlians. Like animals that have tasted the blood of 
their prey, they were now furious, and fit for any desperate en- 
terprise. Gustavus every where saw himself victorious, and 
gained partisans in all comers of the kingdom. Every thing 
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yielded to his valour and good fortune. His popularity daily 
increased ; and, in 1523, he was elected king of Sweden*. 

The infamous Christian,havingrenderednimself obnoxious 
by his tyranny even to his Danish subjects, was degraded from 
their throne. The inhabitants of Jutland first renounced his 
authority. They deputed Munce, dieir chief iustiee, to signify 
to the tyrant the sentence of deposition. " My naroe,'^ said 
Munce, glorying in the dangerous commissbn, ** ought to be 
written over the gates of all wicked princes!" and it ought cer- 
tainly to be transmitted to posterity as a warning both to kings 
and inferior magistrstes, ot the danger of abusing power. The 
whole kingdom of Denmark acquiesced in the decree : and 
Christian, hated even by his own officers, and not daring to 
trust any one, retired into the Low Countries, the heredteiy 
dominions of his brother-in-law Charles V. whose assistance 
he had long implored in vain*. 

Frederic duke of Holstein, Christian's uncle, was elected 
king of Denmark and Norway. He aspired also to the sove- 
reignty of Sweden; but, finding Gustavus firmly seated on the 
tiirone of that kingdom, he did not enforce his claim. He en* 
tered mio an alliance with Gustavus and the Hanse-towns, 
against the deposed king, who, after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to recover his crown, died in prison ; a fate too gcnde 
for so tmrbarous a tyrant. 

Frederic was succeeded in 1533, by his son, Christian IIL, 
one of die most prudent and prosperous princes of his age. He 
established the Protestant religion at the same time in Denmark 
and Norway, in imitation of the example of Gustavus, who had 
introduced it into Sweden. The doctrmes <tf Luther had spread 
themselves over both kingdoms, and both princes saw the ad- 
vantage of retrenching the exorbitant power of the clergy. 
Christian died in 1559, and Gustavus in 1560, leaving behind 
him the glorious character of a patriot king. He rescued Swe- 
den from the Danish yoke by his valour ; he made commerce 
and arts flourish by his wise policy; and the liberality of his 
bold and independent spirit, by elevating him above vulgar pre- 
judices, enabled him to break the fetters of priesdy tyranny, 
and enfranchise the minds as well as the bodies of his coun- 
tiymen. 

8 Loceen.— Vertot. 9 Vertot. 
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LETTER LXVIL 



History of England^ Scotland^ and fr-onee^ from the Peace of 
Chateau- Cambrem^ in 1559, to the Death of Francis ILy ami 
the Return qf Mary Queen of Scots to her native Kingdom. 

THE treaty of Chateau-Cambresis, my dear Philip, though 
it settled the claims of the contending powers, .e-^ 

did not secure permanent tmnquiUity to Jclurope. * * 
The Protestant opinions had a^eady made considerable pTo- 

Sess both in France and the Low Countries ; and Philip and 
enry were equally determined on the extirpation of heresy 
throughout their dominions. The horrors of the inquisition, 
long familiar to Spain, were not only increased in that king- 
' dom, but extended to Italy and the Netherlands ; and although 
the premature death of Henry suspended for a while the rage of 
persecution in France, other causes of discontent occurred in 
that kingdom, and each party made use of religion to light the 
flames of civil war^. 

A new source of discord also arose between France and Eng- 
land The princes of Lorrain, the intriguing family of Guise, 
whose credit had long been great at the French court, and who 
n^tiated the marriage between the daupbki, now Francis U. 
and their niece the queen of Scots, extended still fardier their 
ambitious views. No less able than aspirings they had govern- . 
ed both the king and kingdom, since the accession of the young 
and feeble Francis. But they had many enemies, Catharine <? 
Medicis, the queen-modier, a woman who scrupled at no vio- 
lence or perfidy to accomplish her ends; the two princes of the 
blood, Andionv de Bourbon king of Navarre, and his brother 
Louis prince of Conde, besides the constable Montmorency and 
his powerful family ; were alike desirous of the administration, 
and envious of tlie power of the Guises*. 

In order to acquire this power, the duke of Guise and his five 
brothers (the canlinal of Lorrain, the duke of Aumale, the car- 
dinal q{ Uuise, the marquis of Elboeuf, and the Grand Prior) 
had not only employed great military and political talents, but 
to all the arts of msinuation and address had added those of in- 
tri^e and dissimulation. In negotiating the marriage between 
their niece and the dauphin, these artful princes, while they pre- 
vailed on the French court to grant the Scottish nation every .se- 
curity for the independence of that crown, engaged the young 
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queen to subscribe privately three deeds, by which, in failure 
of the heirs of her own body, she conferred the kingdom of 
Scotland, with whatever inheritance or succession might accrue 
to it, in free gift upon the crown of France ; declaring any deed 
which her subjects had, or might extort from Jier to the con- 
trar)', to be void, and of no obligation*. 

By the succession mentioned in these deeds^ the crown of £ng- 
land seems to have been meant; for no sooner were the Guises 
informed of the death of queen Mary, and the accession of Eli- 
zabeth (whose birth, in the opinion of every good Catholic, ex- 
cluded her from any legal ri^ht to the throne), than they formed 
a project worthy of their ambition. In order to exalt dieir cre- 
dit, and secure their power, they attempted to acquire also for 
France the southern Britisti kingdom. For this purpose they 
solicited at Rome, and obtained a bull, declaring Elizabeth's 
birth illegitimate ; and as the Scottish queen was the next heir 
by bloody they had persuaded Henry II. to permit his son and 
<kughter- in-law to assume the title and arms of England^. 

J^izabeth complained of this insult, but could obtain only an 
evasive answer. No obvious measure, however, was taken, 
during the reign of Henry, in support of the claim of the queen 
of Scots ; but no sooner were the princes of Lorrain in full pos- 
session of the administration under his son Francis, than more 
vigorous and less guarded counsels were adopted. Sensible 
that Scotland was the quarter whence they could attack Eng^ 
land to most advantage, they gave, as a preparatory step, or* 
ders to their sister the regent, and encouraged her by pro- 
mises of men and money, to take effectual measures for hum- 
bling the Scottish malcontents, and suppressing the Protestant 
opinions in that kingdom; hoping that the English Catholics^ 
formidable at that time by their zeal and numbers, and exaspe- 
rated against Elizabeth, on account of the change which she 
had made in the national religion, would rise in support of the 
succession of the queen of Scots, when animated by die pros- 
pect of protection, and throw themselves into the arms of France, 
as the only power that could secure to them their ancient wor- 
ship, and the privileges of the Romish church'. 

Elizabeth, aware of her danger, relsolved to provide agabst 
it ; and the situation of afitiirs in Scotland aflforded her an op- 
portunity, both of revenging the insult offered to her crown^ 
and of defeating the ambitious views of France. 

The Reformation was advancing with quick steps in Scotland. 
All the low country was deeply tinctured with the Protestant 
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opioions; and as tfie converts to the new region had been guilty 
of no violation of public peace since the murder of cardinal Bea- 
toun, whose death was jwtly occasioned by private revenge, the 
regent, willing to secure dieir favour, that she might be enabled 
to maintain tluit authority which she had found such difficulty in 
acquiring, connived at the progress of doctrines which she had 
not power to suppress. Too cautious, however, to trust to this 
precarious indui^nce for the safety of their religious principles, 
the heads of the Protestant party in Scotland entered privately 
into a bond of association for their mutual protection and die 
propagation of their tenets, styling themselves the Congregatum 
oftheLordj in contradistinction to the established church, which 
they denominated the Congregation of Satarf. 

Such associations are generally the forerunners of rebellion; 
and it appears that the heads of the Congregation in Scotland 
carried their views farther than a mere toleration of the new 
doctrines. So far they were to blame, as enemies to civil au- 
thority ; but the violent measures pursued against their sect, 
before this league was known or avowed, sufficiently justified 
the association itself, as the result of a prudent foresight, and a 
necessary step to secure the free exercise of their religion. 
Alarmed at the progress of the Reformation, the popish clergy 
had attempted to recover their sinking authority by enforcing 
the tyrannical laws against heresy ; and Hamilton the primate, 
formerly distinguished by his nuxleration, had sentenced to the 
flames an aged priest convicted of embracing the Protestant 
opinions^. 

This was the last bartevity of the kind 4iat the Cadiolics had 
the power to exercise in Scotland. The severity of the archbi- 
shop rather roused than intimidated the reformers. The Con- 
gregation now openly solicited subscriptions to the league; and 
not satisfied with new and more solemn promises of the regent's 
protection, they presented a petition to her, craving a reforma- 
tion of the church, and of the wicked, scandalous, and detesta- 
ble lives of the clergy. They also framed a petition, which they 
intended to present to parliament, soliciting some legal protec- 
tion against the exorbitant and oppre3sive jurisdiction of the ec- 
clesiastical courts. They likewise petitioned the convocation ; 
and insisted that prayers should be said in the vulp^ar tongue, 
that bishops should be chosen by the ^ntry of the diocese, and 
priests with the consent of the parishioners. 

Instead of soothing the Protestants by any prudent conces- 
sions, die convocation rejected their demands with disdain ; and 
th e regent, who had hitherto wisely temporised between the par- 
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ties, and whose humanity and sagacity taught her moderation, 
having received -during the sitting of the assembly the vicdent 
commands of her brothers, prepared to carry tbeir despotic plan 
into execution^ contrary to her own judgment and experience. 
She publicly expressed her approbation of the decrees, by which 
the principles of the reformers were condemned in the convoca- 
tion, and cited the most eminent Protestant teachers to appear 
before the council at Stirling*. 

The members of the Congregation, alarmed but not over-aw- 
ed by this danger, assembled in great numbers, according to the 
custom of Scotland at that time, to attend their pastors to the 
place of trial*, to protect and countenance them: and the remnt, 
dreadingthe approach of so formidable a body, empoweredCrs- 
kine of I}un, a pers(^ of high authority with the reformers, to 
assure them that she would put a stop to the intended proceed* 
ings, if they would advance no fiuther. They listened with plea- 
sure, and perhaps with too great credulity to so pacific a propo- 
sition; for men whose grievances obliged them to fly in the face 
of the civil power, under whatever plausible pretext their pur- 
pose may be concealed, should trust to nothing less than the so- 
lemnity o1 a contract. The regent broke her promise, conform- 
ably to her maxim, that ^* die promises of prmces ought not to 
be too carefully remembered, nor the performance of them ex- 
acted, unless it suits their own conveniency.'^ She proceeded 
to call to trial the persons formerly summoned ; and on their 
not appearing, though purposely prevented, they were pco- 
nounced outlaws". 

By this ignoble artifice she forfeited the esteem and confidence 
of the whole nation. The Protestants boldly prepared for their 
own defence ; and Erskine, enraged at being made the mstru* 
ment of deceiving his party, instandy repaired to Perth, whither 
the leaders of the Congregation had retired, and inflamed the 
zeal of his associates by his representations of the regent's in- 
flexible resolution to suppress their religion. His ardour was 
powerfully seconded by die rhetoric of John Knox, a preacher 
who possessed a bold and popular eloquence. Having been car- 
ried prisoner into France, togedier with other persons taken in 
the casde of St. Andrews, soon after the munler of Beatoun, 
Knox made his escape out of that kingdom; and, afto* residing 
sometimes in England, sometimes in Scotiand, had found it ne- 
cessary, in order to avoid the vengeance of the popish clei^, to 
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retire to Geneva. There he imbibed all die enthusiasm, and 
heightened the natural ferocity of his own character by the se- 
vere doctrines of Calvin, the apostle of that republic. 

Invited home by the heads of the Protestant party in Scot<^ 
land, Knox had arrived in his native country a few days before 
the trial appointed at Stirling, and immediately joined his bre- 
thren, that he might share with them in the common danger, as 
well as in the glory of promoting the common cause. In the 
present ferment of men's minds, occasioned by the regent's de^ 
ceitful conduct, and the sense of their own danger, he mounted 
the pulpit, and declaimed with such vehemence against the ido- 
latry and other abuses of the church of Rome, that his auditors 
were strongly incited to attempt its utter subversion. During 
those movements of holy indignatioo, the indiscreet bigotiy (» 
a priest, who immediately after that violent invective was pre- 
paring to celelMrate mass, and htd opened his reposttorjr of 
unages and reliques, hurried the enthusiastic populace into im- 
mediate action. They fell with fury, upon the devout Catholit, 
broke the images, tore the pictures^ overthrew the altars, aqd 
scattered about the sacred vases. They thm proceeded to the 
monasteries, agabst which their zeal mare particularly pointed 
its thunder. Not content with expeHiog the monks, and de- 
facing every instrument of idolatrous worgliip, as they termed 
it, they vented their rage upon the buQdii^ which had been 
the receptacles of such abomination ; and, in a few hours, those 
superb edifices were level with the ground^^ 

Provoked at these violences, and others of a like kind, the 
r^ent assembled an army, composed chiefly of French troops; 
and being assisted by such of uie nobility as still adhered to 
her cause, she resolved to inflict the severest vengeance on the 
whole Protestant party. Intelligenct oi her preparations, as 
well as of the spirit by which she was actuated, soon reached 
Perth ; and die neads 61 the Congre^tion, who had given no 
countenance to the late msurrection m that city, would gladly 
have soothed her by the most dutiful and submissive addresses; 
but finding her inexorable, they prepared for res'istanoe, and 
their adherents flocked to d^em in such numbers, that within a 
few days they were in a condition not only to defend the town, 
but to take the field with superior forces. Neither party, how- 
ever, discovered much inclination to hazard a battie ; and^ 
through the mediation of thie earl of Argyle, and of James 
Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, the young queen's natural bro- 
ther, who, aldiough closely connected with the reformers, had 
not yet openly deserted the regent, a treaty was concluded with 
the Congregation. 
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In this treaty it was stipuloted, among other provisions, that 
indemnity should be granted to all persons concerned in the 
late insurrection, and that the parliament should immediately 
be convoked, in order to compose religious differences. Both 
these stipulations the regent violated — by neglecting to call the 
parliament, by fining some of the inhabitants of Perth, ba- 
nishing others, removing the magistrates from office, and leav- 
ing a garrison in the town, with orders to allow the exercise of 
no other religion than the Roman catholic^\ The Protestants 
renewed the league, and again had recourse to arms; despoil- 
ing the churches of their sacred furniture, and laying the mo- 
nasteries in ruins. New conventions were framed, but were 
soon infringed ; and new ravages were committed on tfie mo- 
numents of ecclesiastical pride and luxury. 

The Congregaticxi had , been joined not only by the earl of 
Argyle and the prior of St. Andrews, but also by the duke of 
Chatelherault (earl of Arran), the presumptive heir of the 
crown, and had taken possession of the capital. They now 
aimed at the redress of civil as well as religious grievances ; 
requiring, as a preliminary toward settling tfie kii^dom and 
securing its liberties, the immediate expulsion of the French 
forces from Scotland. The regent, sensible of the necessity 
of giving way to a torrent which she could not resist, amusea 
them for a time with fair promises and pretended n^otiation^ 
but, being reinforced with a thousand foreign soldiers, and en- 
couraged by the court of France to expect soon the arrival of 
an army so powerful that the zeal of her adversaries, however 
desperate, would not dare to encounter it, she listened to the 
rash councils of her brothers, and at last gave the Congreffation 
a positive denial. She was not answerable to the confederate 
lords, she said, for any part of her conduct ; nor should she, 
upon any representation fit)m them, abandon measures which 
she deemed necessary, or dismiss forces that she found useful; 
ordering them at the same time, on pain of her displeasure, and 
as they valued their allegiance, to distend the troops which 
they had assembled. 

This haughty reply to their earnest and continued solicita- 
tions determined the leaders of the Congregation to take a step 
Oct 21 ^^^^^y ^^* brave and free people. They assemUed 
the whole body of peers, barons, and representatives 
of boroughs that adhered to their party ; and the members of 
this bold convention (which equalled in number, and exceeded 
in dignity^ the usual meetings of parliament), after examining 
the most delicate and important question that can fall under the 
consideration of subjects — " the obedience due to an unjust and 

«> 19 Buchanan) lib. x?i.-*Robertto«), book ». 
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oppressive administration/^ gave their suflrages, without one 
dissenting voice, for depriving Mary of Guise of the office of 
regent, which she had exercised so much to the detriment oS 
the kingdom^'. 

The queen-dowager had already retired into Leith, the port 
of Edinburgh, which she had fortified and garrisoned withFrench 
troops. That town was immediately invested by the forces of 
the Congregation ; but the confederate lords soon found that 
their zeal had engaged them in an undertaking which exceeded 
their ability to accomplish. The French garrison, despising 
the tumultuary efforts of raw and undisciplined troops, refused 
to surrender the place ; and the Protestant leaders were neither 
sufficiently skilful in the art of war, nor possessed of the artil- 
lery or magazines necessary for the purpose of a siege. Nor 
was this their only misfortune : their fdllowers, accustomed to 
decide every quarrel by immediate action, were strangers to 
the fatigues of a long campaign, and soon became impatient of 
die severe and constant duty which a siege requires. They 
first murmured, then mutinied : the garrison took advantage of 
their discontent ; and, making a bold sally, cut many of thetn 
in pieces, and obliged the rest to abandon the enterprise. 

Soon after this victory the queen-dowager received fipom 
France a reinforcement of a thousand veteran foot, and some 
troops of horse. These, with a detachment from the garrison 
of Leith, were sent out to scour the country, and to pillage and 
lay waste the houses and lands of the Protestants. Already 
broken and dispirited, and hearing that the marquis of Elboeuf 
was daily expected with a great -army, the leaders of the Con- 
gregation began to consider their cause as desperate,.unless the 
Lord, whose holy name they had assumed, should miraculous- 
ly interpose in tfieir behalf. But whatever confidence they' 
might place in divine aid, they did not neglect human means* 

The Scottish Protestants, in this pressing extremity, thought 
themselves excusable in requesting foreign aid. They turned 
their eyes toward England, which had already supplied them 
with money, and resolved to implore the assistance of Elizabetli 
to enable them to finish an undertaking in which they had so 
unfortunately ex^rienced their own weakness; and as the 
sympathy of religion, as well as regard to civil liberty, had now 
counterbalanced the ancient animosity against that sister king- 
dom, this measure was the result of inclination no less than of 
interest or necessity. Maitland of Lethington, formerly the re? 
gent's principal secretary, and Robert Melvil, ab*eady acquaint** 
ed with the intrigues of courts, were therefore secredy despatch- 
is Baohanao. lib. xri.— Robertson, book li.— Knox. p. 101. 
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ed, as the fnost able negotiators of the party, to sofioit succoiffs 
from the queen of England. 

The wise counsellors of Elizabeth did not long hesitate in 
agreeing to a request which corresponded so perfecdy with the 
views and interests of tbeir mistress. Secretary Cecil, in parti- 
cular, represented to the English queen the necessity, as well as 
equity, of interposing in the afiairsof Scotland, and of preventing 
the conquest of that kingdom, at which France openly aimecL 
Every society, he observed, had a right to defend itself^ not only 
from present dangers, but from such as might probably occiff; 
and the invasion of Eng^nd would immediately follow the re- 
duction of the Scottish malcontents, by abandoning whom to the 
mercy of France, Elizabeth would open a way for her eoemies 
into me heart of her own kingdom, and expose it to all the cala- 
mities of war, and the risque of conquest. M otfiing therefore re- 
mained, he added, butto meet the enemy while yet at a distanoe; 
and, by supporting the leaders of the Congregation with an 
English army, to render Scotland the scene of hostilities ] to 
crush the designs of the princes of Lorrain in their infioicy; 
and, by such an early and unexpected effort, finally to expel 
the French from Britain, before meir power had time to rise to 
a formidable height'^ 

Elizabeth, throughout her reign, was cautious but decisive; 
and by her jiromptitude in executing her resdutioos, joined to 
the deliberation with which she formed them, her administra- 
tion became as remarkaUe for its vigour as for its wiadon. 
No sooner did she determine to afibro assistance to the leaders 
of the Congregation, a measure to which the reasoning of Cecil 
efiectually swayed her, than they experienced the activity, as 
well as extent of her power. The season of the year would 
not permit her troops to take the field ; but, lest the Frendi 
army should, in the mean time, receive an accession of strengtii^ 
A Ti 1 iifin ^^ instantiy ordered a squadron to cruise in the 
A.D.1D0U- Fritfi of Forth J and early mtfiesprkig she sent sk 
thousand foot and two thousand horse into Scotland, under the 
command of lord Grey of Wilton. 

The leaders of tiie Congregation assembled from all parts of 
the kingdom to meet their new allies ; and having joined them 
with vast numbers of their followers, tiie combined army ad- 
vanced toward Leith. The i^ace was fanmediatdy invested; 
and although the fleet that carried the reinforcement und^ tiie 
marquis of Elbceuf had been scattered by a vidient stonn, and 
was eitiier wrecked on the coast of France, or with difficulty 

14 KeHh, Append. No. XVn.— Forbes, ToLX—Jebb's ColleotioQS relttife to Mary. 
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recovered the ports of that kingdom, the garrison, bjr an obsti- 
nate defence, protracted the siege to a great lengdl^^ 

Amidst these commotions^ the queen-dowager died; and 
many of the Catholic nobles, jealous of the French power, and 
more zealot)^ for the liberty and independence of their country 
than for their religion, subscribed the alliance with England. 
Nothing, therefore, could now save the garrison ofLeith but the 
immediate conclusion of a treaty, or the arrival of a powerful 
army from France ; and the situation of that kingdom con- 
strained the prhces of Ltxrain to turn their thoughts, though 
widi reluctance, toward pacific measures. 

The Protestants in France had become formidable by their 
numbers, and still more by the valour and enterprising genius 
of their leaders. Among these, the most eminent were the prince 
of Cond6, the king of Navarre j[no less distinguished by his abi- 
lities than his rank), the admkal de Coligny, and his brother 
Andelot, who no longer scrupled to make open profession of 
the refcxrmed opinions, and whose high reputation both for va- 
lour and conduct gave great credit to the cause. Animated with 
zeal, and inflamed with resentment against the Guises, who had 
petsuaded Francis 11. to imitate the rigour of his father, by re- 
viving the penal statutes against heresy, the Protestants (or 
Huguenots, as they were styled.by way of .^reproach) not only 
prepared for their own defence, t>ut resolved, by some bold ac- 
tion, to anticipate the execution of those schemes which threat- 
ened the extirpation of their religion, and the ruin of those who 
professed it Hence arose the conspkucy of Amboise, for seizing 
die person of the king, and wresting the ^vemment out of the 
hands of the Guises; and although the vigilance and good for- 
tune of the prmces of Lorrain discovered and dis- vf ^^i. | r 
appointed that design, the spirit of the Protestant ^^^^^^" ^^• 
party was rather roused than broken by the tortures inflicted on 
the conspiral(lr8^^ The admiral de Coligny had even the bold- 
ness to present to the king, in a grand council at Fontainebleau, 
a petition fit>m the Huguenots, demanding the public exercise 
of diekreli^km, unless they were allowed to assemble privately 
with impunity. He was treated as an incendiary by the cardinal 
(rf* Lorrain; but his request was warmly recommended by Mon- 
luc bishop of Valence, and by Marillac archbishop of V ienne, 
who spoke forcibly a|;ainst the abuses whk:h had occasioned so 
many troubles and disorders, as weU as against the ignorance 
and vices of the French clergy. An assembly of the states was 
convdced, in order to appease the public discontents; the edicts 
aganist heretics were, in the mean dme, suspended, and an ap* 
pearance of toleration succeeded to die rage of persecution ; but 
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as the sentiments of the court were well known, it was easy to 
observe new storms gathering in every province of the kingdom, 
and ready to break forth wiSi all the violence of civil war^^. 

This distracted state of afiairs called off the ambition of the 
princes of Lorrain from the view of foreign conquests, in order 
to defend the honour and dignity of the French crown ; and ren- 
dered it necessary to withdraw the few veteran troops already 
employed in Scotland, instead of sending new reinforcements 
into that kingdom. Plenipotentiaries were therefore sent to 
J 1 g Edinburgh, where a treaty was signed with the ambas* 
' ' sadors o? Elizabeth. In this treaty it was stipulated 
that the French forces should instantly evacuate Scodand, and 
that Francis and Mary should thenceforth abstain from assum- 
ing the title of king and queen of England, or bearing the arms 
of that kingdom. Nor were the concessions grants to the 
Congre^tion less important ; namely, that an amnesty shoukl 
be published (ot all past offences ; that none but natives should 
be put into any office in Scotland ; that no foreign troops should 
hereafter be introduced into the kingdom without the consent 
of parliament; that the parliament should name twenty-four 
persons, of whom the queen should choose seven, and the pai^ 
liament five ; and to these twelve, so elected, the whole admi- 
nistration should be committed dirting Mary's absence; that 
she should neither make peace nor war without the consent of 
tile national council ; and that this body at it^ first meetine^ 
should take into consideration the religious differences, and 
represent its sense of them to the kin^ and queen^'. 

A few days after the conclusion of this treaty, both the French 
and English armies quitted Scotland; and die leaders of the 
Congregation being now absolute masters of the kingdom, made 
no further scruple or ceremony in completing the work of re- 
formation. The parliament, which was usually an assembly of 
the nobles, or great barons, and dignified clergy, met on the daj 
named ; and on this occasion the burgesses and inferior barons, 
who had also a right to be present in that assembly, but whp 
seldom exercised it, stood forth to vindicate their civil and re- 
ligious liberties, eager to aid with their voice in the senate that 
cause which they had defended with their sword in the field. 
The protestant members, who gready out-numbered their adver- 
saries, after ratifying the principal articles of the late treaty, and 
Siving their sanction to aconfessicm of faith presented to them, 
y their teachers, prohibited die exercise of religious, worship 
according to the rites of the Romish church, under die penalQr 
of forfeiture of ^oods, as the punishment of the first act of dis- 
obedience; banishment, as the punishment of the second ; and 

17 Dnila, lib. ii.— M«xerf/; tnac t. 18 KciOu-^Spotiwood.— Knox. 
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death, as the reward of the third*^. With such indecent haste 
did the very persons who had just escaped the rigour of eccle- 
siastical tyranny proceed to imitate those examples of severity 
of which they had so justly complained ! A law was also 
enacted for abolishing the papal jurisdiction in Scotland r and 
the Presbyterian form of worship was established, nearly as 
now constituted in that kingdom. 

Francis and Mary refused to ratify these proceedings; which, 
by the treaty of Edinburgh, ought to have been presented for 
approbation, in the form of deliberations, not of acts. But the 
Scottish Protestants gave themselves little trouble about their 
sovereign's refusal. They immediately put the statutes in exe- 
cution : they abolished the mass ; they settled their ministers ; 
and they committed furious devastations on the sacred build- 
ings, which they considered as dangerous reliques of idolatry, 
laying waste every thing venerable and magnificent that had 
escaped the storm of popular Insurrection. Abbeys^ cathedrals, 
churches, libraries, records, and even the sepulchres of the 
dead, perished in one common ruin^. 

United by the consciousness of such unpardonable stretches 
of authority, and well acquainted lyith the imperious character 
of the princes of Lorrain, the Protestant members of the Scot- 
tish parliament, seeing no safety for themselves but in the pro- 
tection <^ England, despatbhed ambassadors to Elizabeth, to 
expreiss their sincere gratitude for her past favours, and repre- 
sent to her the necessi^ of continuing them. That princess 
had equal reason to desire an union with these northern reform- 
ers. Though the disorders in France had obliged the princes 
of Lorrain to remit their efibrts in Scodand, and had beien one 
chief cduse of the success of the English arms, they were de- 
termiiied not to relinquish their authority, or yield to the vio- 
lence of their enemies. Nor had they yet renounced their de« 
sign of subverting Elizabeth's throne. Francis and Mary, 
whose counsels were still wholly directed by them, obstinately 
refused to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, and persisted in as- 
suming the title and arms of England. Thus endangered, 
Elizabeth not only promised support to the Protestant party in 
Scotland, but secredy encouraged the French malcontents^i : 
and it was with pleasure that she heard of the violent factions 
which pevailed in the court of France, and of the formidable 
oppositions to the measures of the duke of Guise. 

dutthat opposition must soon have been crushed by the vigor- 
ous and decisive administration of the princes of Lorrain, if an 
imexpected event had not set bounds to their power. They had 

19 Keitli.-- Kooz. SO Robertson, book ill.— Hume, eliap. xxxriii. 81 Id. ibid. 
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already found an opportunity of seizing the king of Navarre and 
the prince of Conoe ; they had thrown the former into prison; 
they had obtained a sentence of death against the latter ; and 
they were proceeding to put it into executicHi, when the sudden 
y. ' f, death of francis arrested the impending blow, and 
^^' * brought down the duke of Guise to the level of a sub- 
ject. Catharine of Medicis, the qu^en-mother, was appointed 
guardian to Charles IX. (who was only in his eleventh year 
at his accession), and mvested with the administration of die 
. f.^. realm, though not with the title of regent. In con- 
A. D. 1501. g^qQ^^ce of [jCT maxim, " divide and govern !^' 
the king of Navarre was named lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, the sentence against Conde was annulled ; Montmorency 
was recalled to court ; and the princes of Lorrain, though they 
still enjoyed hieii offices and great power, found a counterpoise 
to the weight of their influence*. 

The deam of Francis^ without issue b^ the queen of Scots, and 
the change whicK it produced in the r rench counsels, at once 
freed the queen of England firom the perik attending the union 
of Scotland widi France, and the Scottish Protestuits from the 
terror of the Frendi power. The joy of the Congregation was 
extreme. They ascribed those events to the immMiate interpo- 
sition of Providence in favour of his chosen people; and Eliza- 
beth, wid)outkx>kingsohi^hfortfieir causes, determined to take 
advantage of dieir elects, m order more firmly to establish her 
throne. She still refunded the queen of Scots as a dangerous 
rival, on account of the number of English Catholics, who were 
generally prejudiced in favour of Mary's title^ and would now 
adhere to her with more zealous attachment, when they saw that 
her succession no longer endangered the liberties of die kii^ 
dom. She dierefore ^ve orders to her ambfl^uAdor at die court 
of France to renew his application to the queen of Soots, uid to 
require her immediate ratification of the treaty of EdinburgfaF*. 

Mary, slighted by the ^ueen-mother, who imputed to diat 
princess all the mortifications which she had received daring 
the life of Francis ; forsaken by the swarm of courtiers, who 
appear only in the sunshine of prosperity ; and overwhelmed 
with all the sonow which so sad a reverse of fortune could 
occasion ; had retired to Rheims ; and there in solitude had 
indulged her grief, or concealed her indignation. But notwith- 
standing her disconsolate condition, and diough she hadde- 
sisted sfter her husband's deadi from bearing the arms or as- 
suming the tide of England, she still eluded die ratification of 
die treaty of Edinburgh, and refused to make a solenm renun- 
ciation of her pretensions to the English crown. 

. de CntelmiiL— Binbi, lib. u. StS Kei(li.-OitdDiiL 
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The states of Seotland ihiw sent a deputation^ inviting her to 
return into her native kingdom, and assame the reins of govern- 
ment But, though very sensiUe that she was no longer queen 
of France, she was in no haste to leave a country wh^ she had 
been educaled firom her infimcy, and where so many attentions 
had been paid to W person as well as to her rank. Accustom- 
ckl to die degance, gallantry, and gaiety of a splendid court, and 
to the conversatkm of a polished people, by whom she had been 
loved and admired, she still fonoly lin^red in the scene of all 
these enjoyments, and contemplated with horror the barbarism 
of her own countty, and the turbulence of her native subjects, 
who had so vkdentfy spumed aU civil and rdigious authority. 
By iht advice of her uncles, however, she determined at last to 
set out for S<x>tland ; and as die course, in sailing from France 
to.that kingdom, lies along the En^ish coast, she demanded of 
Elizabeth, by the French ambassadcNr d'Oisel, a safe-conduct 
during her voyage. That request, which decency alone might 
have obliged one sovereign to grant to another, Elizabeth re- 
jected in such a manner as gave rise to no slight suspicion oi 
a wish to obstruct the passage or intercept the person of the 
queen of Scots'*. 

This ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth filled Mary with in- 
dignation, but did not retard her departure jBnom France. Hav- 
ing clearol the room of her attendants, she said to Throgmor- 
ton, the English ambassador, ** How weak I may prove, or how 
far a woman's ficaUty may transport me, I cannot tell ; how- 
ever, I am resolved not to have so many witnesses of my infir- 
mity as your mistress had at her audience of my ambassador 
d'Oisel. Nothing disturbs me so much, as having asked with 
so much importunity a favour which it was of no consequence 
for me to obtain. I can, with God's leave, return to my own 
country, without her leave, as I came to France in spite of all 
the opposition of her brother, king Edward : neither do I want 
fFienas both aUe and willing to comuct me home, as they have 
tH-ou^ht me hither ; though I was desirous rather to make an 
experiment of your mistress's firiendship, than of the assistance 
of any otfier perscxi*'." She embarked at Calais, and passing 
the English fleet under cover of a thick fog, arrived ^ ^g 
safely at Leith, att^ided by three of her uncles of ^* 
the house of Lorrain, the marquis of Danville, and other French 
courtiers**. 

The circumstances of Mary's departure from France are truly 
affecting. The excess <^her grief seems to have proceeded fit>m 

e4 Keith Camden.— Robertson, Ap|j«nd. No. VI. 25 CftbRla, p. 374.— Spotswoocf , 
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a fatal presage of that scene of misfortune on which she was 
alx)ut to enter. Not satisfied with mingling tears witb^ hear 
mournful attendants, and Indding them adieu with a. sorrowful 
heart, she kept her eyes fixed upon the French coast, after she 
was at sea, and did not turn them from that favourite object till 
darkness fell and intercepted it from her view. Even then she 
would neither retire to the cabin, nor take food; but command- 
ing a couch to be placed on the deck, she there waited with fond 
impatience the return of day. Fortune soothed her on this oe- 
casion. The weather proving calm, the vessel made litde pro- 
gress durbg the night, so that Mary, in the morning, had once 
more an opportunity of seeing the French coast She sat up on 
her couch, and, still anxbusly looking toward the land, often 
repeated with a sigh, >^ Farewel, France ! farewel, beloved 
countrj^ which I shall never more behold*^ !'' 

The reception of Mary in her native realm, the civil wars of 
France, and the share which Elizabeth took in the a&irs of 
both kingdoms, must furnish the subject of another lett^. 

97 Brantome.— He was id the same gallej vith the queen. 
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History of France^ England^ and Scotland^ from the Return of 
Mary Stuart to her native Kingdom in 1561, till her Impri- 
sonment j and the Elevation of her Son to the Throne ; with a 
retrospective View of the Affairs of Spain. 

THE first appearance of afbirs in Scotland was more fa- 
vourable than Mary had reason to expect She was received 
by her subjects with the loudest acclamations of joy, and widi 
every demonstration of regard. Being now in her nineteenth 
year, the bloom of jrouth, and the beauty and gracefulness of 
her person, drew universal admiration, while her elegant man- 
ners and enlightened understanding commanded general respect. 
To die accomplishments of her own sex, she added many of the 
acquisitions of oqrs. She was skilled in various languages, an- 
cient as well as modem. The progress she had made in poetry, 
music, rhetoric, and all the arts and sciences then esteemed use- 
ful or ornamental, was far beyond what is commonly attained by 
the sons and daughters of royalty, who are bom and educated 
as the immediate heirs of a crown ; and a courteous afiability, 
which, without lessening the dignity of a sovereign, steals on 
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the hearts ci subjects with a bewitching insinuation^ rendered 
her other qualities nux'e engaging'. 

The first measures of Mary's administration confirmed the 
jnrepossessions entertained in her favoun According to the ad- 
.vice of d'Oisel and her uncles, she bestowed her confidence en- 
tirely on the leaders of the Protestant party*, who were alone 
able, she found, to support her government The prior of St. 
Ancbrews, whom she soon after created earl of Murray, obtain- 
ed the chief authority; and, under him, Maitland of Lething- 
ton, a man of great sagacity, had a principal share of her con- 
fidence. Her choice could not have fidlen upon persons more 
agreeable to her people. 

But diere was one circumstance which blasted all these pro- 
mising appearances, and deprived Mary of that general favour 
which her amiable manners and prudent measures gave her just 
reason to expect. She was still a papist; and although she pub- 
Ibhed, soon after her arrival, a proclamation, commanding 
every one to submit to the reformed religion, as established by 
parliament', the more zealous Protestants could neither be 
reconciled to a person polluted by such an abomination, nor 
relinquish their lealousies of her future conduct It was with 
great difficulty mat she obtained permission to celebrate mass 
in her own chapel. ** Shall diat idol again be sufiered to be 
erected within the realm V^ was the common cry; and the usual 
Drayers in the churches were, that God would turn the queen's 
neart, which was obstinate aeainst his trudi ; or, if his holv will 
were otfierwise, that he wouM strengthen die hearts and nandf 
of the elect, stoudy to oppose the rage of all tyrants. And lord 
Lindsay and the gendemen of Fife even exclaimed, ** The 
Idolater shall die die deadi !'' 

The ringleader in all these insults on majesty was John Knox, 
who possessed an uncontrcdled authority in the church, and 
even m die civil afiairs of the nation, and who triumphed in the 
contumelious usage of his sovereign. Hb usual appellation 
for the queen was Jxzebel ; and though she endeavoured by 
the most gracious condescension to win his fieivour, her kind 
advances could not soften his obdurate heart. The pulpits be- 
came mere stages for railing against die vices of the court; 
among which were always noted as the principal, feasting, 
finery, balls, and whoredom, their necessary attendant*. 

Curbed in all amusements, bv the absurd severitjr of these 
reformers, Mary, whose age, rank, and education, invited her to 
liberQr and cheerfuhess, found reason every moment to look 

1 Robertioii, book iS. from Bnatome. 8 Id. ibid. 
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back with a sigh to that country which she had left After the 
departure of the French courtiers^ her Bfe was one scene of bit- 
terness and sorrow. And she perceived that her only expedient 
for maintaining tranquillity, while surrounded by a turbulent 
nobility, a bigoted people, and insolent ecclesiastics, was to 
preserve a friendly correspondence with Elizabeth, who, by 
former connexions and services, had acquired great audiority 
over all ranks of men in Scotland. She therefore sent Maitland 
of Lethington to London, in order to pay her compliments to 
the English queen, and express a desire of future good under- 
standing between them. Maitland was also instructed to sig- 
nify her willingness to renounce all present right to the crown 
of England, provided she should be declared, by act of parlia- 
ment, next heir to the, succession, in case of the queen's decease 
without offspring. But so great was the jealous fH^udence of 
Elizabeth, that she never would hazard the. weakening of her 
authority by naming a successor, or allow the parliament to inter- 
pose in that matter; much less would she niake, or permit such 
a nomination to be made, in favour of a rival queen, who pos- 
sessed pretensions so plausible to supplant her, and who, though 
she might verbally renounce them, could easily resume her 
claim on the first opportunity. Sensible, however, that reason 
would be thought to lie wholly on Mary's side, as she herself 
had frequently declared her resolution to live and die a znrffin 
queen^ she thenceforth ceased to demand the ratification of the 
treaty of Edinburgh ; and, though farther concessions were 
never made by either princess, they put on the appearance of 
a cordial reconciliation and friendship. 
, Elizabeth saw that, without, her interposition, Maiy was 
sufficiendy depressed by the mutinous spirit of her own sub- 
jects. Having therefore no apprehensions from Scotland, nor 
any desire to take part at present in its affairs, she directed her 
attention to other objects. After concerting the necessary mea- 
sures for the security of her kingdom and the happiness of her 
people, she turned an eye of observation toward the great pow- 
ers of the continent. France, being still agitated by religious 
factions, big with all the horrors of civil war, excited less the 
jealousy than the compassion of its neighbours : so that Spain, 
9f all the JBuropean kingdoms, could alone be considered as 
the fonnidable rival of England. Accordingly, an animosity, 
first political, then personal, soon appeared between the sove- 
reigns of thfs two realms. 

. Philip II., immediately after he had concluded the peace of 
Chateau-Cambresis, commenced a furious persecution against 
the Protestants in Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries. That 
violent spirit of bigotr}- and tyranny by which he was actuated 
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gave new edge even to the usual cruelty of priests and inquisi- 
tors. He threw into prison Constantine Ponce, who had been 
confessor ta Charles V.^ and in whose arms that great prince 
had breathed his last. This venerable ecclesiastic died in con* 
finement ; but Philip ordered, nevertheless, the sentence of he- 
resy to be pronounced against his memory. He even delibera- 
ted whether he should not exercise the like severity against the 
memory of his father, who was suspected, during his latter 
years^ of indulging a propensity towards Lutheranism. In his 
unrelenting zed for orthodoxy, he spared neither age, sex, nor 
condition. He appeared with an inflexible countenance at the 
most barbarous executions ; and he issued rigorous orders for 
the prosecution of heretics, even in his American dominions'. 
The limits of the globe seemed only enlarged to extend human 
misery. 

Having founded his deliberate tyranny on maxims of civil 
policy, as well as on principles of religion, Philip made it evi- 
dent to all his subjects, that there were no means of escaping 
the severity of his vengeance, except abject compliance or ob- 
stinate resistance. And by dius placing himself at th6 head of 
the Catholic party, as the determined cnampion of the Romish 
church, he every where converted the zealots of the ancient 
faith into partisans of Spanish greatness. 

Happily, the adherents of the new doctrines were not without 
a supporter, nor the Spanish greatness without a counterpoise. 
The course of events had placed Elizabeth in a situation dia- 
metrically opposite to that of Philip. Fortune, guiding choice, 
and concumng with policy and inclination, had raised her to 
be the glory and the bulwark of the numerous but generally per- 
secuted Protestants throughout Europe. And she united her 
mterests, in all foreign negotiations, with those who were strug- 
gling for their civil and religious liberties, or guarding them- 
selves against ruin and extermination. Hence originated the 
animosity between her and Philip. 

While the queen of Scots continued in France, and asserted 
her claim to the southern Bridsh kingdom, the dread of uniting 
England to the French monarchy engaged the king of Spain to 
maintain a good correspondence with Elizabeth. But no sooner 
did the death of young Francis put an end to Philip^s appre- 
hensions with regard to Mary's succession, than his rancour 
began openly to appear, and the interests of Spain and England 
were found opposite in every negotiation and public transaction. 
Philip, contrary to the received maxims of policy in that age, 
saw an advantage in supporting the power ot the French mon- 
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arch } and Elizabeth on the otfier haod, was induced by views 
oi policy to protect a faction ready to subvm it. 

Catharine of Medicis, by her maxim of dividing in order to 
govern, only increased the troubles of the state. By balancing 
Uie Catfiolics against the Protestants, the dul^e of Guise against 
the prince of Ccxide, she endeavoured tp render herself neces- 
sary to both, and to establish her own donunion on their con- 
A D 1562 ^^'^^^ obedience. But an equal counterpoise of 
/ * ' power, which among f(M*eign nations is the source 
of tranouillity, proves always the causie of quarrel among do- 
mestic tactions : and if the animosities of religion copcur widi 
the frequent occasions of mutual injury, it is impossible long 
to preserve concord in such a situation. Moved by zeal for 
the ancient faith, Montmorency joined himself to the duke of 
Guise ; the kine of Navarre, from an inconstant temper, and 
his jealousy of Uie superior genius of his broAer, embraced the 
same party; and the queen-mother, finding herself depressed 
by this combination, had recourse to Conoi and die Hugue- 
nots, who gladly embraced the opportuni^ of fortifying tbcm- 
selves by her countenance and protection^. 

An edict had been pubUshed in the beginning of the year, 
granting to the Protestants the free exercise of their reh^on 
without the walls of towns; provided thev shpuld teach notbiog 
contrary to the canons of die council of Nice, to the Aposdes^ 
Creed, or the books of the Old and New Testament This 
edict had been precede by a conference at Poissy between die 
divines of the two religions; in which the cardinal of Lonain, 
on the part of the Catholics, and the learned Theo4ore Beza, 
on that of the Protestants, displayed^ beyond others, their do* 
quence and powers of argument The Protestant divines boast- 
ed of having gready die advantage in the dispute, and the con- 
cession of hberty of conscience made their followers happy in 
that opinion. But die int^ested violence of the duke of Guise, 
or the intemperate zeal of his attendants, broke once more the 
tranquillity o[ religion, and gave a beeinnbg to a friehtful civil 
war. Passbg by the Utde town of Vassy, on the metiers of 
Champasne, where some Protestants having assembled in a 
bam, under the sanction of the edict, were peaceably worship- 
ping God HI dieir own way, his retinue wantonly insulted them. 
A tumult ensued: the duke himself was struck, it is said, with 
a stone: and sixty of the unarmed multitude were sacrificed in 
revenge of that pretended or provoked injury, and in op^i vio- 
lation of the public &ith^. 

The Protestants, over all the kingdom, were ahrme^ at diis 
massacre, and assembled in arms under Conde, Coligny, and 
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An^eloty Uieir most distinguished leaders ; while the duke of 
Guise and Montmorency, having gained possession of the king^s 
person, obliged the queen-mother to join the Catholic party. 
Fourteen armies were levied and put in motion in different parts 
of France. All the provinces of the realm, each city, each fa- 
mily, were distracted with intestine raee and animositv. The 
father was divided against the son, brother ajgainst bromer; and 
women themselves, sacrificing their humanity, as well as their 
timidity, to the religious furor, distinguished themselves by acts 
c^ valour and cruelty'. Wherever the Protestants prevailed, die 
images were t»t>ken,the altars pillaged, the churches demolish^ 
tdp the monasteries consumed with fire; and where success at<^ 
tended die Catholics, they burned the Bibles, re-baptised the m- 
fants, and forced married persons to pass anew through the ce- 
remony*. Plunder, desolation, and bloodshed, attended equally 
the triumph of both parties : and, to use the words of a cele- 
brated historian, it was during that period, when men began to 
be somewhat enlightened, and in this nation, renowned for po- 
lished manners, that the dieological rage which had long been 
boiling in men's veins, seems to have attained its last state of 
virulence and acrimony^*. 

Phihp, jealous c^ the progress of the Huguenots (who had 
made themselves masters of Orleans, Bourges, Lyons, Poicters, 
Tours, Angers, Ai^uleme, Rouen, Dieppe, Havre de Grace, 
^uid many places of less note,) and afiraid that the contagion 
might spread into the Low Countries, had formed a secret alli- 
ance with the princes of Lorrain, for the protection of the an- 
cient faith, and the suppression of heresy. In consequence of 
that alliance, he now sent six diousand men to reinforce the Ca- 
tholic par^; and the prince of Conde, finding himself unable to 
oppose so strong a confederacy, countenanced by royal autho- 
rity, was oblijged to crave the assistance of the queen of Eng- 
land. As an inducement, he offered to put her in possession of 
Havre de Grace, on condition that, togetner with three thousand 
men for the garrison of the place, she should send over an equal 
number to (fefend Dieppe and Rouen, and furnish him witli a 
supply of one hundred diousand crowns^^ 

Eluuibeth, besides the general and essential interest of sup- 
porting the Protestants, and opposing the rapid progress of her 
enemy the duke of Guise, had other motives to induce her to ac- 
cept this proposal. She was now sensible, that France never 
would voluntarily fulfil the article, in the treaty of Chateau Cam- 
bresis, which regarded the restitution of Calais ; and wisely 
concluded that, could she get possession of Havre de Grace, 
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Mrhich commands the mouth of the Seine, she might easily con- 
strain the French to execute their enga^ments, and have the 
honour of restoring Calais to England. She therrfore sent over 
immediately three thousand men, under the command of sir Ed- 
ward Poynings, and three thousand more soon after, under the 
earl of W arwick, who took possession of Havre. But Rouen 
having been invested by the Catholics, under the command of 
the king of Navarre and Montmorency, before the arrival of the \ . 
English, it was with difficulty that Poynings could throw a small \ 
reinforcement into the place ; and though the king of Navarre 
was mortally wounded during the siege, the Catholics still con- 
tinued the attack with vigour. The town was at last carried by 
assault, and the garrison put to the sword'' • 

It was expected that the Catholics, flushed with success, would 
immediately form the siege of Havre, which was not yet in a firm 
state of defence ; but the intestine disorders of the kingdom di- 
verted their attention to another enterprise. Andelot, seconded 
by the negotiations of Elizabeth, had levied a considerable army 
in Germany ; and arriving at Orleans, the seat of the Protes- 
tant power in France, he enabled the prince of Conde and Co- 
ligny to take the field, and oppose the progress of their enemies. 
After threatening Parisfor some time, they took then* march to- 
ward Normandy, with a view of engaging the English to join 
them. The Catholics hung on their rear, and, overtaking them 
near Dreux, obliged them to give batde. The victory was dis- 
puted with great obstinacy, and the action was distinguished by 
a very unusual event Conde and Montmorency, the comman- 
ders of the opposite armies, both remained prisoners in the hands 
of their enemies: and, what was yet more remarkable, the prince 
not only supped at tfie same table, but lay all night in the same 
bed with his hostile rival the duke of Guise !*' So unaccounta- 
ble were the manners of that age, which could blend the most 
rancorous animosity with a familiar hospitality that appears al- 
together disgusting in these days of superior refinement. 

The semblance of victory remained with the Cadiolics. But 
Coligriy, whose lot it was ever to be defeated, and ever to rise 
more terrible after his misfortunes, collected tfie remains of die 
Protestant army, and, inspiring his own unconquerable courage 
into every breast, not only kept them in a body, but took some 
Considerable places in Normandy ; and Elizab<ith, in order to 
enable him to support the cause of his party, sent over a new 
supply of a hundred thousand crowns. Meanwhile the duke of 
Guise, aiming a mortal blow at the power of the Huguenots, had 
1563 <^onimenced the siege of Orleans, of which Andelot 
* * * was govemcH*, and where Montmorency was detain- 
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ed prisoner : and he had the prospect of speedy success in his 
undertaking, when he was assassinated by a young gentleman, 
named Poltrot, whose fanatical zeal for the interests of the Pro- 
testant religion instigated him to that atrqcious violence^^. 

The death of this great man was an irreparable loss to the 
Catholic party. The cardinal of Lorrain, though eloquent, 
subde, and intriguing, did not possess that enterprising and 
undaunted spirit which had rendered the ambition of the duke 
so formidable ; and therefore, though he still pursued the bold 
schemes of his family, the danger of their progress appeared 
not now so alarming either to Llizabeth or me French Protes- 
tants. Of course, the union between, these allies, which had 
been cemented by their common fears, was in some measure 
loosened : and the leaders of the Huguenots were persuaded to 
listen to terms of a separate accommodation. Conde and 
Montmorency, equally tired of captivity, held conferences for 
that purpose, and soon came to an a^eement with respect to 
the conditions. A toleration of their religion, under certain 
restrictions, was again granted to the Protestants ; a general 
amnesty was published, and every one was reinstated in his 
offices, dignities, and all civil rights and privileges*'. 

The leaders of the Protestants only comprehended Elizabeth 
so far in this treaty, as to obtain a promise, that, on her relin- 
quishing Havre de Grace, her charges and the money which 
she had advanced should be repaid by the king of France; and 
that Calais, on the expiration of .the stipulated term, should be 
restored to her. Disdaining to accept diese conditions, she or- 
dered the earl of Warwick to prepare himself against an attack 
from the now united power of the .French monarchy. The gar- 
rison of Havre consisted of six thousand men, besides seven 
hundred pioneers : and a resolute defence was expected. But a 
contagious distemper began to harass the English troops ; and 
being increased by their fatigue and bad diet, it quickly made 
such ravages, that there did not remain fifteen hundred men in 
a condition to do duty. The earl, who had frequently warned 
the English ministry of his danger, and loudly demanded a 
supply of men and provisions, was therefore obliged to capitu- 
late, and content himself with the liberty of withdrawing his 
garrison". 

Elizabedi, whose usual vigour and foresight had failed her 
in this transaction, now found it necessary to ac- , -g. 

cede to a compromise; and as Catharine wished for * * 
leisure, that she might concert measures for the extirpation of 
the Huguenots, she readily hearkened to any reasonable terms 
of accommodation with England* It was accordingly agreed, 
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ftat the hostages ^hich die French had given for tfie restitu- 
tion of Calais should be delivered up fw two hundred and 
twenty thousand crowns ; and that both parties should retain 
all their pretensions^^. 

Peace still subsisted between England and Scotland ; and 
even a cordial friendship seemed to nave taken place between 
Elizabeth and Mary. They made professions of the most sin- 
cere a£fection : they wrote complimentary letters every week to 
each other, and had adopted, in all appesirance, the sentiments 
as well as die style of sisters. But the negotiation for the mar- 
riage of the queen of Scots awakened anew the jealousy of 
Elizabeth, and roused the zeal of the Scottish reformers. Ma- 
ry^s hand was solicited by the archduke Charles, the emperor's 
third son ; by Don Carlos, heir apparent to die Spanish monar- 
ehjr; and by the duke of Anjou, her fcH-mer husband's brodier, 
who afterwards acquired the crown of France. Either of diose 
£Dreign alliances would have been alarming to Elizabeth, and 
to Mary's Protestant subjects. She therefore resolved, not- 
withstanding die arguments of the cardinal of Lorrain, to sa- 
crifice her ambition to domestic peace ; and as Henry Stuart^ 
lord Damley, eldest son of the earl of Lenox, was die first 
British subject whom sound policy seemed to point out to her 
choice, she determined to make him the partner of her sway^'. 

Damley was Mary's cousin-german by lady Margaret Dt>u- 

flas, niece to Henry VHL and daughter of the earl of Angus, 
y Margaret queen of Scotland. He was, after herself, next heir 
to the English crown. He was also, by his fother, a branch of 
her own family; and would, in espousing her, preserve die royal 
dignity in die house of Stuftrt He had been bom and educated 
in J£ngland ; and as Elizabeth had often intimated to the queen 
of Scots, that nothing would so completely allay all jealousy 
between diem as Mary's espousing an English nobleman>% die 
prospect of the ready approbation of that rival queen was an 
additional motive for the proposed marriage. 

But althoug;h Mary, as a queen, seemM to be solely infta- 
enced by political considerations in die choice of a royal consort, 
she had some motives, as a woman, for singling out Damley as 
a husband. He was in the full bloom and vigour of youth, tall 
and well-proportioned, and surpassed all the men of his time m 
every exterior grace. He eminendy excelled in all die arts 
which display a handsome person to advantage, and which, by 
polished nations, are dignified with the name of el^nt accom- 
plishments. Mary was at an age and di a complexion to feel 
the force of such attractions. Lord Damley accordingly made 
a conquest of her heart at their first bterview j and it cannot be 
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doubted that die made a deep impression upon him. Thus in* 
clioation conspred with policy to promote dieir union ; nor was 
it suspected HaaA any ojqiosition would be made by the English 
queen. 

Secredy, Elizabeth was not displeased with Mary's choice, as 
it freed her at once from the dread of a foreign alliance, and from 
the necessity of parting with the earl of Leicester, her own hand- 
some favourite, whom she had proposed asahusband tothequeen 
of Scots. But beside a womanish jealousy and envy, proceeding 
from a consciousness of Mary's superior charms, which led her 
onall occasions to thwart the matrimonial views of that princess, 
certain ungenerous political motives induced her to show a dis* 
approbation of the projected marriage with Damley, though she 
eimer did not wish, <^ was sensible that she could not obstructit. 
By declaring her dissatisfaction with Mary's conduct, she hoped 
to alarm thrae Scots who were attached to the English interest; 
and to raise 1^ their means intestine commotions, which would 
not only secure her own kingdom from all disturbance on that 
side, but would enable her to become the umpire between the 
Scottish queen and her contending subjects. 

The scheme immediately succeeded m part, and afterward 
had its full effect. The earl of Murray, and other . ^ ^^ 

Protestant noblemen, were the dupes of Elizabeth's ^' ^* ^^^^' 
intrigues. Under pretence of zeal for the reformed religion, be- 
cause the earl of Lenox and his family were supposed to be Ca- 
tholics, but in reality to support their own sinking authority, 
they formed among themselves bonds of confederacy and mutual 
defence. They entered into a secret correspondence with the 
English resident, to secure Elizabeth's assistance when it 
should become necessary ; and, despairing of being able to pre- 
vent the marriage of the queen of Scots by any other means, 
diey concerted measures for seizbg Damley, and carrying him 
prisoner into England. They failed, however, in the attempt ; 
and Mary, with the general consent of the Scottish nation, ce- 
lebrated her marriage with Damley. 

Conscious that all hopes of reconciliation were now at an end, 
the associated lords assembled their followers and fted to arms; 
but by the vigour and activity of Mary, who appeared herself at 
the head of her troops, rode with loaded pistols, and endured, 
with admirable fortitude, all the fatigues of war, the rebels were 
obliged to fly into England. There they met with a reception 
very different from what they expected, and which stron^y 
marks the character of Elizabeth. That politic princess had 
already effectually served her purpose, by exciting m Scotland, 
through dieir means, suqh discora and jealousies as would in all 
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probability long distract and weaken Mary's govemmenC It 
was now -her business to save appearances; and as the inal<:on* 
tents had &iled of success, she thought proper to disavow all 
connexions with them. She would not even ^nt an audience 
to the earl of Murray and the abbot of Kilwinning, appointed 
by the other fugitives to wait on her, before they had meanly 
consented to acknowledge, in the presence of the French and 
Spanish ambassadors, who accused her of fomenting the troa- 
bles in Scotland by her intrigues, that she had given them no 
encouragement to take up arms. ^* You have spoken the truth!'' 
replied she, as soon as they had made this declaration: — ^ I aon 
far from setting an example of rebellion to my own subjects, 
by countenancing those who rebel againt their lawful sove- 
reign. The treason of which you have been guilty is detesta- 
ble ; and, as traitors, I banish you from my presence^.'' So 
little feeling had she for men who, out of confidence in her pro- 
mises, had hazarded their lives and fortunes to serve her ! 

The Scotish exiles, finding themselves so harshly treated bv 
Elizabeth, had recourse to the clemency of their own sovereign; 
and Mary, whose temper naturally inclmed her to loiity, seem- 
ed determined to restore them to favour, when the arrival of an 
ambassador from France altered her resolution. The peace 
granted to the reformers in that kingdom was intended only to 
luU them asleep, and prepre the way for their final and abso- 
lute destruction. For this purpose an interview had been ap* 
pointed at Bayonne, between Charles IX. now in his sixteenth 
year, and his sister the queen of Spain. Catharine of Medicis 
accompanied her son ; the duke of AJva attended his mistress. 
Gaiety, festivity, love, and joy seemed to be the sole occupation 
of bod) courts; but, under these. smiling appearances, was de- 
vised a scheme the most bloody and the most destructive to the 
repose of mankind that had ever been suggested by superstition 
to the human heart. Nothing less was concerted than the ex- 
termination of the Protestants in France and the Low Countries, 
and the extinction of the reformed opinions throughout Eur(^*^ 
A D 1566 Of this Catholic or ifoiy Leamse (for so that de- 
' testable conspiracy was called) an account was 
brought b^ tiie French ambassador, to the queen of Scots; and 
she was entreated, in the name of the king of France, not to re- 
store the leaders of the Protestants in her kingdom to power and 
favour, at a titne when the popish princes of the continent were 
combined for the total extirpation of that sect>*. Deeply tine* 
tured with all the prejudices of popery, and devoted with the 
most humble submission to her uncles the princes of Lorrain, 
whose counsels from her infancy she had been accustomed to re- 
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ceive with filial respect, Mary instantly joined the confederacy 
— whence she was induced to change her resolution with regai4 
to the banished lord^. 

The effects of this new system were soon visible in her con- 
duct. The parliament was summoned for the attainder of the 
rebels, whose guilt was palpable, and some measures were con^ 
certed for re-establishing the Romish religion in Scotland'^; so 
that the ruin of Murray and his party seemed now inevitablei 
and the destruction of the reformed church no distant event, 
when an unexpected incident saved both, and brought on, in 
the sequd, the ruin of Mary herself. 

The incident to which I allude is the murder of David Riss^ 
zio, a man whose birth and education afforded little reason to 
suppose that he would ever attract the historian^s notice, but 
whose tragical death, and its consequences, render it necessary 
to record his adventures. The son of a teacher of music ^ 
Turin, and himself a musician, Rizzb had accompanied the 
Piedmontese ambassador into Scodand^ where he gained ad- 
mittance into the queen's family by his skill in his |)rofession ; 
and as Mary found him neces^ry to complete her musical 
band, she retained him in her service, by permission, after the 
departure of his master. Shrewd, supple, and aspiring, he 
quickly crept into the queen's favour; and her French secretary 
happening to retire into his own country, she promoted Rizzio 
to that office. He now began to make a figure at court, and to 
appear as a man of weight and consequence : and he was soon 
regarded as the queen's confidential adviser^ even in politics. 
To him the whole train of suitors and expectants applied; and* 
among the rest Damley, whose marriage Rizzio promoted, in 
hopes of acquiring a new patron, while he co-operated with the 
wishes of his mistress. 

But this marriage, so natural and so inviting in all its cir- 
cumstances, disappointed the expectations bodi of the queen 
and lier fiivourite, and terminated in events the most shocking 
to humanity. Allured by the stature, symmetry, and exterior 
accomplishments of Damley, Mary, in her choice, had over- 
looked the qualities of his mind, which corresponded ill with 
those of his person* As his temper was violent yet variable, 
she could neither by her gentleness bridle his insolent and im* 
peiioits spirit, nor preserve him by her vigilance from rash and 
imprudent actions. Of mean understanding, but, like most 
fools, conceited of his own abilities, he was devoid of all gra- 
titude, because he thought no favours equal to his merit ; and 
being addicted to low pleasures, to drunkenness and debauch-^ 
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eiy, he was incapaUe of any true sentiments of love or tender- 
ness^'. All Mary's fondness and generosity made no lasting im- 
pression on such a heart. He became by degrees, careless of 
iier person, and a stranger to her company. To a woman and a 
queen such behaviour was intolerable, particularly to one who 
possessed great sensibility, and who, in the first effusions of 
her love, had taken a pride in exalting her husband beyond 
measure. She had granted him the tide of King, and had 
joined his name with her own in all public acts. Her disap- 
pointed passion was therefore as violent, when roused into re^ 
sentment, as her first afiection had been strong ; and his bdia- 
viour appeared ungenerous and criminal, in proportion to the 
original superiority of her rank, and the honour and conse* 
quence to which she had raised him. 

The heart, sore from the wounds and the agitaticxi of unre- 
quited love, naturally seeks the repose, the consolation, and the 
lenient assuasives of friendship. Rizzio still possessed die con- 
fideBce of Mary ; and as the brutal liehaviour of her husband 
rendered a confidant now more necessary, she seems not oofy 
to have made use of her secretary's cpmpanv and his musicad 
talents to sooth her disquieted bosom^ but to have imprudently 
shared with him her domestic griefs. To suppose that he also 
shared her embraces, is to offer an injury to her character for 
which history aflbrds no proper foundation^. But the assum* 
ing vanity of the upstart, who affected to talk often and famili- 
my with the queen in public, and who boasted of his intimacy 
in private ; the dark and suspicious mmd of Damley, who, in- 
litead of imputing Mary's coldness to his own misconduct, 
which had so jusUy deserved it, ascribed the change in her be- 
haviour to the influence of anew passion; together with die rigid 
austerity of the Scottish clergy, who would allow no freedoms; 
contributed to spread this opinion among the people, ever 
ready to listen to any slander on the court; and the enemies of 
the favourite, no less ready to take advantage of any popular 
clamour, made it a pretence for their unjust and inhuman ven- 
geance. 

Rizzio, who had connected his interests with the Catholics, 
was the declared enemy of the banished lords; and by promoting 
the violent prosecution against them, he had exposed himself to 
the animosity of their numerous friends and adherents. Amoi^ 
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tfiese were the lords Rtithven and Lindsay, die earl of Morton, 
and Maitland of Lethington* While they were ruminating upon 
their grievances, and the means of redress, the king communi- 
cated his resolution to be avenged of Rizzio to lord Rudiven, 
and implored his assistance ana that of his friends towards the 
execution of his design. Notfiing could be more acceptable to 
Ae whole party than such an overture. The murder of the fa- 
vourite was instantly agreed upon, and as quickly cantied into 
executbn. Morton having secured the gates of the palace with 
a hundred and sixty armed men. the king, accompanied by the 
other conspirators, entered the queen^s apartment, by a private 
passage, while she was at supper with Kizzio and other cour- 
tiers. Alarmed at such an unusual visit, she demanded the rea- 
son of this rude intrusion. The malcontents answered her by 
pointing to Rizzio, who immediately retired behind the queen's 
chair, and seized her by tfie waist, hoping that the respect due 
to her royal person would prove some protection to him. But 
the conspirators had gone too far to be restrained by punctilios. 
George Douglas eagerly took die king's dagger, and struck it 
into the body of Rizzio, who, screaming wiui fear and agony, 
was torn from Mary, and pushed into an adjoining room, where 
he was despatched with many wounds*'. ' 

" I will weep no more,'' said the queen, drying her tears^ 
when informed of her favourite's fete ; — ^**I shall now think of 
revenge." The insult on her person, the stain attempted to be 
fixed on her honour, and the danger to which her life u'as ex^ 
posed on account of the advanced state of her pregnancy, were 
njuries so atrocious and complicated, as scarcely indeed to ad- 
mit of pardon» even from the greatest lenity. Mary's resent- 
ment, however, was implacable against her husband alone. She 
artfully engaged him, by her persuasions and caresses, to dis- 
own aU connexion with die conspirators, whom he had promised 
to protect; to deny any concurrence in their crime; and even to 
publish a proclamation containing so notorious a falsehood** ! 
And having thus made him exposehimself to universal contempt, 
and rendered it impracticable for him to acquire the confidence 
of any party, she threw him off with disdain and indignation. 

As her anger, absorbed by iniuries more recent and violent, 
had subsided from former offendfers, she had been reconciled to 
the banished lords. They were reinstated in their honours and 
fortunes. The accomplices in Rizzio's murder, who had fled 
into England on being deserted by Damley, also applied to her 
for pardon : and although she at first refused compliance, she 
afterward) through the intercession of Bothwell, a new favour- 
ite, who was desirous of strengthening his party by the acces- 

97 MelTil.— Keith.— Cnwfonl. 98 Keith» Append.— Goodall. 
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sion of their interest, permitted tfaeih to return into their own 
country ••. 

The hour of Mary^s labour now approached; and as it seemed 
imprudent to expose her person, unprotected, to the insults n^hich 
she might suflFer in a kingdom torn by faction, she left the pa- 
lace, and made the castle of Edinbur^ the place of her residence. 
J ^Q There she was safely delivered of a son; and this 
""^ * being a very important event to England as w^ell as to 
Scotland^ she instantly despatched Sir James Melvil to London 
with the interesting intelligence. It struck Elizabeth forcibly 
and by surprise* She had given a ball to her court at Green- 
wich on the evening of Melv ill's arrival, and was displaying all 
that spirit and gaiety which usually attended her on such occa- 
sions ; but no sooner was she informed of the birth of the 
prince, than all her vivacity left her. Sensible of the superio- 
rity her rival had now acquired, she sunk into a deep melandio- 
ly : she reclined her head upon her hand, the tears flowing 
down her cheek, and complained to some of her attendants, 
that the Queen of Scots was mother of a fair son, while she 
herself was but a barren stock***. The next morning, however, 
at tfie audience of the ambassador, she resumed her wonted 
cheerfulness and dissimulation ; thanked Melvil for his haste 
in bringing her such agreeable news, and expressed the most 
cordial friendship for "her sister Mary.'' 

The birth of a son, as Elizabeth foresaw, gave additional 
zeal as well as weight to the partisans of the queen of Scots in 
England ; and even men of the most opposite parties began to 
call aloud for some settlement of the crown. The Eoglbh queen 
had now reigned almost eight years, without discovering the 
least intention to marry. A violent illness, with which she was 
seized, had lately endangered her life, anfJ alarmed the nadon 
with a prospect of all the calamities that are occasioned by a 
disputed and dubious succession. A motion was therefore nuKie, 
and eagerly listened to in both houses of parliament, fbr address- 
ing the queen on the subject. It was urged, that Her love for 
her people, her duty to the public, her concern for posterity, 
equally called upon her, either to declare her own resolution to 
marry, or consent to an act establishing the order of succesaoo 
to the crown*^ 

Elizabeth's ambitious and masculine character, and her re* 
peated declarations, that she meant to live and die a virgin- 
quEEN, rendered it improbable, that she would take the first 
of these steps ; and as no title to the crown could, with any co- 
lour of justice, be set in opposition to that of the queen of Scots, 

S9 MeWil.— Keith—Jbox. 50 Mdvil. 31 D'Evet* Joun. of Parfiameiit. 
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most of the English nobility seemed convince of the necessity 
of declaring her the presumptive successor. The union of the 
two kingdoms was a desirable object to all discerning nien ; 
and the birth of the prince of Scotland gave hopes gS its per- 
petuity. Even the more moderate Prbtestants, soothed by 
Mary's lenity to her own subjects, concurred with the Catholics 
in supporting her claim''. Nor would all the policy and ad- 
dress of Elizabeth have been able to prevent the settlement of 
the crown on her rival, had not Mary's indiscretions, if not her 
crimes, thrown her from the summit of prosperity, and plunged 
her in infamy and ruin. 

James earl of Bothwetl, a man of profligate manners, and by 
no means eminent for talents either civil or military, had dis* 
tinguished himself by his attachment to the queen ; and, since 
the death of Rizzio, from the custody of whose murderers he 
bad been the chief instrument of releasing her, Mary's grati- 
tude, and perhaps a warmer sentiment, had gratified him with 
imrticular marks of her favour and confidence. She had raised 
him to offices of power and of trust, and transacted no matter 
of importance without his advice. Bothwell gained on her 
aflfection (for such it certainly soon became) in proportion as her 
regard for her husband declined : and her contempt for the lat- 
ter appears to have been completed, though not occasioned, by 
her love for the former. She was not only suspected of a crimi- 
nal commerce with the earl, but so indiscreerc was her familiar- 
ity, and so strongly marked was her hatred against her hus- 
band, that, when Henry, unable to bear that insignificance into 
which he had fallen, left the court and retired to ^^^^ 

Glasgow, a disorder, which seized him soon after * 
his arrival, was ascribed to a dose of poison, which, it was said, 
she had procured to be administered to him. The king himself, 
however, seems to have had no such suspicions ; for the queen 
having paid him a visit during his sickness, and discovered 
great anxiety for his recovery, he accompanied her toEdinburgh, 
as soon as he could be moved, in order that she herself might 
be able to attend him without being absent from her son'*. He 
was lodged for the benefit of retirement and air, as was pretend- 
ed, in a solitary house called the Kirk of Field, situated on a 
rising ground at some distance from Holyrood-House. There 
he was assiduously attended by Mary, who slept several nights 
in the chamber under his apartment. But she suddenly, at night, 
left the Kirk of Field, in order to be present at a masque in the 

Se MelvH. 

S3 GfXMlHl. ▼o!. 11.— -Dr. Robertion rappoaes this confidence to have been inipircd hy the 
intidtoiu blandishments of Mary. 
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palace ; and, about three hours aflerwardv the house !o which 

F I 10 ^^ ^^S ^^y ^^^ blown up with gunpowder, and his 

^ ' * dead body was found in a neighbouring endosure^^. 

The earl of Bothwell was generally considered as the author 
of this horrid murder^'. Some suspicions were entertained that 
the queen herself was no stranger to the crime ; and the subse- 
quent conduct of both, independent of every other circumstance, 
afibrds a strong presumption of their mutual guilt. Mary not 
only studiously avoided bringing Bothwell to a fair and legal 
trial^^, notwithstanding the earnest intreaties of the earl of Le- 
nox and the general voice of tfie nation, but allowed the man, 
who was publicly accused of the murder of her husband, to 
enjoy all the dignity and power, as well as all the confidence and 
familiarity of a favourite^'! She committed to him the govern- 
ment of the casde of Edbburgh'*; which, with the offices he 
already possessed, gave him the entire command of the south 
Mav 15 Scotland. She was carried oflf by him, in return* 
^ ' ing from a visit to her son, and seemingly with her 
own consent^^; she lived with him for some time in a state of 
supposed violation ; and as soon as he could procure a sentence, 
divorcing him from a young lady of virtue and merit, to whom 
he was lawfully married, she shamefully gave her hand 16 this 
reputed ravisher and regicide ! 

The particular steps by which these events were brought 
about are of little moment: it is more important to mark their 
consequences. Such a quicl; succession of incidents, so singular, 
and so detestable, filled Europe with amazement, and threw 
infamy not only on the principal actors in the guilty scene, but 
also on the whole nation. The Scots were universally reproached 
as men void of courage or of humanity; as equally regardless of 
the reputation of their queen and the honour of their country, 
in suffering such atrocious acts to pass with impunity^. 

34 Crawfortl.^Spoliwood.— Keith. 

35 Mplvil*! Mem. p. 155. — Anderson, toI. i. 

36 A kind of moek trial vm harried oa with iodeeent preeipitanoy, md preceded by sd 
tnany indicationi of violence, that Lenox watafrsid to appear in tapporlof hia cham. 
After in rain erasing delay, he therefore protested against the legality of any sentence that 
might be given. Aa no aeonser appeared, the jaiy acquitted Bothvell : bat this jadgmeMy 
pronounced without the examination of a sin^e witness, was considered as an argament of 
his guilt mther than a proof of hh innocence. Besides other suspicioas oircumstanoea, be 
was accoropaoied to the place of trial by a large body of armed men. AnderMa, vol. i.— 
Keith, p. 375,376. 

37 Even when lying onder the accusation of (he king's murder, Bothwell lived for aome 
time in (he same huQse with Mary, and took bis seat in the coaneil aa ttsaal^ inatiead of be* 
ing confined to close prison. Anderson, vol. i. ii. 

3S Spo(swooil, p. flOl. 

39 MelviPs Mem. p. 158. Melvil, who was himself one of Mary's atteodanta, tella oa 
that he saw no signs of reluctance, and that he was Informed the whole traoiaetion was 
managed in concert with her. 

40 Anderson, vol. i.— Melvil, p. 163.— RobertflOD, Append. No. XX. 
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These merited reproaches, and the attempts of Bnthwell to 
get the young prince into his power, roused the Scottish nobles 
&om their lethargy. A considerable body of them assembled at 
Stirling, and entered into an association for the defence of the 
princess person, and for punishing the king's murderers**. The 
queen and Bodiwell were thrown by this league into the utmost 
c<xistemation. ITiey knew the sentiments of the nation with 
resplBct to their conduct; they foresaw the storm that was ready 
to burst on their heads; and, to provide against it, Mary issued 
a proclamation, reauiring her subjects to take arms and attend 
her husband by a day appointed. She also published a sort of 
manifesto, in which she endeavoured to vindicate her govern- 
ment from those imputatiods widi which it had been loaded, 
and employed th^ strongest terms to express her concern for 
the safety and welfare of the prince her son. But neither of 
these measures produced any considerable effect. The asso- 
ciated lords had assembled an army, before the queen and 
Bothwell were in any condition to face them. Mary and her 
husband fled to Dunbar ; and as Bothwell had many depen- 
dants in that quarter, he collected in a short time such a force 
as emholdenea him to leave the town and castle, and advance 
tq^rd the confederates. 

The two armies met at Carberry-hill, near Edinburgh ; and 
Mary was soon made sensible, that her own troops, nearly 
equal in number to those of the confederates, disapproved her 
cause, and were unwilling to risque their lives in her quarrel**. 
They discovered ho inclmatibn to fight. She endeavoured to 
animate them : she wept, she threatened, she reproached them 
widi cowardice ; but all in vain. After some bravadoes of 
BothweH, to vindicate his innocence by single combat, (which, 
however, he declined when an adversary offered to enter the 
lists) Mary saw no resource but that of holding a conference 
widi Kirkaldy of Grange, one of the chief confederates, and of 
putting herself, on some general promises, into their hands^^. 

Bf^well, during this parley, fled unattended to Dunbar; 
vhere, finding it impossible to assemble an army, he fitted out 
some small vessels, set sail for the Orknefys, and mere subsisted 
some time by piracy. Biit being pursued even to that extreme 
comer by Kirkaldy, the greater part of his little fleet was taken, 
with several of bis servants, who afterward discovered all the 
circumstances of the king^s murder, and suffered far their share 

41 Keith, p. SM. 

A9 Spotswted, p. 907.— Keith, p. 401 , 40S. 

48 Caldenrood, TOl. ii.— Me1?il, p. 165. 
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in the crime^^. The earl himself made his escape to NcHrivajr 
with a single ship. On that coast he attempted lo renew his 
piracies ; was there taken, thrown into prison, lost his senses, 
and died miserably, ten years after, in a dungeon, uni^tied by 
his countrymen, and neglected by strangers". 

The qween, now in the hands of an enraged faction, met wilh 
such treatment as a sovereign may naturally expect from sub- 
jectb who have their future security to provide for, as well as 
their present animosity to Ratify. She was conducted to Edki- 
burgh, amid the insults of the populace ; who reproached her 
with her crimes, and held up before her eyes, whichever way 
she turned, a standard, on which was painted the dead body of 
her late husband, with her infant .son kneeling before it, and 
uttering these words: "Judge and revenge my cause, O Lord!'' 
' ««-Mary shrunk \nth horror from such a shocking object; but, 
notwithstanding all her. arguments and entreaties, die same 
standard was exhibited, and the same insults and reproaches 
were repeated^*. Under pretence that her behaviour was un- 
suitable to her condition, atid fearing the return of Bothwell, to 
whom she still declared her attachment, the confederates now 
sent her to the castle of Lochleven, and signed a warrant to 
William Douglais, the proprietor of the fortress, to detain lier 
as a prisoner*^. 

No sooner did the news of these events reach England, than 
Elizabeth, apparently laying aside all her jealousies and fears, 
seemed resolved to employ lier authority for alleviating the ca- 
lamities of her unhappy kmswoman. She instantly despatch* 
ed sir Nicholas Throgmorton into Scotland, with power to ne- 
^tiate both with the queen and the confederates. In his instruc- 
tions there appears a remarkable solicitude (or Mary's liberty, 
and even for lier reputation. But neither Elizabeth's interpo- 
sition, nor Throgmorton's zeal and abilities, were of much be- 
nefit to the Scottish queen. ^ The confederates apprehended 
that Mary, elate with the prospect of protection, would reject 
their overtures with disdain : they therefore jjeremptorily denied 
the ambassador access to their prisoner, and either refused or 
eluded his proposals in her behalP*. 

The queen of Scots, in the mean time, endured all the rigouis 
and horrors of a prison. No prospect of liberty appeared ; none 
of her subjects had either taken arms, or even solicited her re- 
lief; nor was any person in whom she could confide admitted 
into her presence. She was cut ofi" from all the world. In this 
melancholy situation, without a counsellor, without a friend, un- 

44 Andenon, toI. ii. 45 Melvil, p. 168. 

46 Cimwfortl'i Mem. p. 33..-Keiai, p. 408.--RobertBon, book i>» 

47 KkiCh, p. 409. 48 Id. p. 411. 
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dar the pressure of nusfortune, and the apprehension of dai^r, 
it was natural for a woman to listen to almost any overtures. 
The confederates took advantage of Mary's, distress and of her 
fears. They employed lord Lindsay, the fiercest zealot of the . 
party^ to make her acquainted with their purpose ; and they 
threatened to prosecute her, fis the principal conspirator against 
the life of her husband and the safety of her^son, if she refused 
to comply with their demands. Mary overpowered by her un- 
happy condition, and believing that no deed which she should 
execute during her captivity woujd be valid, signed a j j ^4 
resignation of the crown; in consequence of which the ^ 
earl of Murray wzs appointed regent under the young prince, 
who was proclaimed king, by the name of James VP*. 

Here, my dear Philip, I must make a pause, for the sake of 
perspicuity. The subsequent part of this interesting storj , the 
continuation of the civil wars in France, and the rise of those in 
the Low Countries, will furnish materials for thenext Letter. 

49 Anderson.— MclTil.— Keith. 



LETTER LXIX. 



History of Great Britain, Jrom the Flight of the Queen of Scots 
into England^ with an Account of the Civil fVars on the Con' 
tinentj till thq Death of Charles IX. ofFrancCy in 1574. 

THE condescension of Mary in resigning the crown to her 
son, and the administration of affairs to her reDellious subjects, 
did not procure her enlargement. She was still confined in the . 
castle of Lochleven. A parliament, summoned by the earl of 
Murray, even declared h^r resignation valid, and her imprison- 
ment lawfur, while it recognised his election to the office of re- 
gent^ ; and being a man of vigour aad abilities^ he employed 
himself with succe^ in reducing the kingdom to obedience. 

But although most men seemed to acquiesce in Murray's au« 
thority, there still were in Scotland many secret murmurs and . 
cabals. The duke of Chatelherault, who as first prince of the 
blood, thought he had an undoubted right to the regency,, bore 
no good will to the new government; and similar sentiments 
were embraced by his numerous friends and adherents. All 

t AiulcrtoD, vol. ii. 
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who leaned to the ancient opinions in religion were inclined 4o 

join this party ; and the length and rigour of Mary's sufferings 

began to move many, who had formerly detested her critnes, or 

. blamed her imprudence, to commiserate her present condition'* 

1 Sfifi Animated by these different motives, a body of the 

* ^' * nobility met at Hamilton, and concerted measures 

for supporting the cpuse of the queenf. 

While the Scots seemed thus returning to sentiments of du^ 
and loyalty to their sovereign, Mary recovered her liberty, in 
a manner no less surprising to her friends than unexpected by 
her enemies. She engaged, by her charms and caresses, George 
Douglas, her keepers brother, tb assist her in attempting her 
Mav2 *s^^P^* H® conveyed her in disguise into a small boat, 

^ * and rowed her ashore. She hastened to Hamilton, and 
soon saw around her a body of nobles, and about six thousand 
combatants. Her resignation of the crown, which, she declared, 
had been extorted by fear, was pronounced illegal and void, in 
a council of the chief men of her party ; and an association was 
formed for the defence of her person and authority, and sub- 
scribed by nine earls, nine bishops, eighteen lords, and many 
gentlemen of distinction'. 

Elizabeth, when mformed of the escape of the queen of Scots, 
affected a resolution of assisting her; and despatched Maitlana 
of Lethington into Scotland, to offer her good offices and mili- 
tary support^. But the regent was so expeditious oi assembling 
forces, that the fate of Scotland was decided brforeany English 
succours could arrive. Confiding in the valour of his troops, 
Murray took the field with an army far inferior to tiiat of Mary 
in number; and a baUle was fought at Langside near Gla^fow, 
which proved decisive in his favour, and was followed by the 
total dispersion of the queen's party* 

Mary, who, within the space of thirteen days, had been a 
prisoner at the mercy of her jrebellious subjects, had seen a 
powerful army under her command and a numerous train c^ 
nobles at her devotion, was now obliged to flee, in tlie utmost 
danger of her life, and lurk widi a few attendants in a comer 
of her kingdom. She hadrf>eheld the engagement from a nei^- 
bouring hill ; and so lively were her impressions of fear when 
she saw that army broken on which her last hope rested, that 
she did not dose her eyes before she reached the abbey of Dun- 
drenan in Galloway^ above sixty miles from the field of battle'- 
Not thinking herself safe, even in that obscure xetreat, and stiU 
haunted by the horrorsof a prison, she embraced the rash re- 

8 Biiehan. lib. xviu. $ Keith, p. 475. 

4 BttcbAn. lib. xiz.<-*£eitb, p. 477. 5 KeJih, p. 482. 
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solutioD of retiring bto England, and of tfirowing herself on the 
generosity of her royal relative. 

Elizabeth was now under die necessity of adopting some de- 
cisive resolution with regard to her treatment ot the queen of 
Scots ; and the pleasure of mortifying, while in her power, a 
rival whose beauty and accomplishments she envied, together 
with the cautious and interested councils of Cecil her prime 
minister, determined her to disregard all the mbtives of friend- 
ship and generous sympathy, and to regulate her conduct solely 
by the cruel maxims <u an insidiouspolicy. In answer, there- 
fore, to Mary's niessage, notifying her arrival in England, cra- 
ving leave to visit the queen, and claiming her protection, in 
consequence of former promises and {HXifessions of ree^ard, Eli- 
zabeth artfully replied, that while the queen of Scots lay under 
the imputation of a crime so horrid as the murder of her hus- 
ban^, she could not, without bringn^ a stain on her own repu- 
tation, admit her into her presence ; but as soon as she had 
cleared herself from that aspersicm, ^ might depend on a re- 
ception suitable to her digni^^ and support proportioned to her 
necessities^ 

Mary was overwhelmed widi sorrow and surprise at so unex- 
pected a manner of evading her request : nor was her bosom a 
stran^r to the feelings d[ indigiiation ; but the distress of her 
condition obliged her to declare, that she was read^f to justify 
herself to her sisterirom all imputations, and would cheerfully 
submit her cause to the arbitration of so good a friend^. This 
wfs the very point to which Elizabeth wished to bring the mat- 
ter, and the great object of her intrigues. She now considered 
herself as umpnre between the queen of Scots and her subjects, 
and begmi to act in that capatity. She proposed to nominate 
* commissioners to hear the pleadings on both sides, and desired 
the regent to appoint proper, persons to appear l)efore them in 
his name, and to i»'oduce what he could allege in vindication of 
bis proceedings against his sovereign. 

MarJ', who had hitherto relied with some degree of confidence 
on Elizabeth's professions, and who, when she consented to sub- 
mit her cause to that princess, expected diat the queen herself 
would receive and examine her defences, now plainly perceived 
the artifice of her rival, and the snare that had been laid for her*. 
She, therefore, retracted the offer she had made, and which had 
been perverted to a purpose contrary to her intentions: she meant 
to consider Elizabeth as an equal, for ^hose satisfaction she was 
willing to explain any part of her conduct that seemed Iiable*to 
censure, not to acknowledge her as a superior. But her own 
words will best express her sentiments on this subject. *' In my 

6 Anderson, toI. iv. 7 Id. ibid. 8 Anderson, ubi. ^n]^. 
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present situation/^ says she irt a letter tn the English queen* 
" I neither wiU nor can reply to the accusations of my subjects^ 
But I am ready, of my own- accord, and out of frienddtip ta 
you, to satisfy your scruples, and to vindicate my own con- 
duct. My subjects are not my equals : nor will I, by submit* 
ting my cause to a judicial trial, acknowledge them to be so. 
I fled into your arms as into those of my nearest relation and 
most perfect friend. I did you honour, as I imagined, in choos- 
ing you preferably to any other sovereign, to be the restorer of 
an injured queen. Was it ever known that a prince was blam- 
ed for hearing in person the complaints of those who applied to 
his justice, against the false accusations of their enemies ? You 
admitted into your presence my bastard brother, who had been 
guilty of rebellion ; and you deny me that honour ! God forbid 
that I should be the cause of bringing any stain on your repu- 
tation ! I expected that your manner of treating me would ^ve 
. added lustre to it. SuflFer me either to implore the aid of other 
potentates, whose delicacy on this head will be less, and resent* 
ment of my wrongs greater ; or let me receive from your bands 
that assistance which it becomes you more than any other so- 
vereign to grant*; and by that benefit bind me to yourself in 
the indissoluble ties of gratitude'/' 

This letter, which somewhat disconcerted her plan, the Eng- 
lish queen communicated to her privy council; and it was de- 
clared, that she could not, consistently with her own honour, or 
with the safety of her government, either give the queen of. Scots 
the assistance which she demanded, or permit her to retire out 
of the kingdom, before the termination of the inquiry into her 
conduct. It was also agreed to remove Mary, for the sake of 
greater safety, from Carlisle, wh*ere she had token refuge, ta 
Bolton castle in Yorkshire, belonging to lord Scope*®. 

The resolution of the privy council, with regard to Mary's 
person, was immediately carried into execution ; and she found 
herself entirely in her rival's power. Her correspondence with 
her friends in Scotland -was now more difficult ; all prospect of 
escape was cut off; and although she was still treated with the 
respect due to a queen, her real condition was that of a prisons. 
She knew what it was to be deprived of liberty, and dreaded 
confinprnent as the worst of evils. 

Elizabeth took advantage of this season of terror, of impa- 
tience, and despair, to ejtort Mary's consent to the projected 
tfial. She was confident, she said, that the queen of -Scots 
would find no difficulty in refuting all the calumnies of her .ene» 
mies; and though her apology should even fall short of convic- 
tion, she was determined to support her cause. It was nevar 

9 Andenoci, vol. it. 10 AndenoOy ?ol. ir. 
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meant, she added, that Mary should be cited to a trial on the 
accusation of her rebellious subjects; but, on the contrary, that 
tHey should be summoned to appear and to justify themselves 
for their conduct toward her". Commissioners were accord- 
ingly appointed by the £nglish court for the examination of this 
great cause ; and conferences took pdace between them and the 
Scottish commissioners, first at York, and afterward at West- 
minster. 

During the conferences at York, Mary's commissioners seem- 
ed to triumph, as the regent had hitherto declined accusing 
her of any participation in the guilt of her husband's murder, 
which abne could justify the violent i»roceediiigs of her sub- 
jects. But the fece of the question was soon changed, on the 
renewal of the conferences at Westminster immediately under 
the eye of the English queen. Murray, encouraged hy the 
assurances of Elizabeth's protection, laid aside his delicacy and 
his fears, and not only ciiarged his sovereign with consenting 
to the murder of her husband, but with being aci^essory to. the 
contrivance and execution of it. The same accusation was. 
oflFerq^ by the earl of Lenox, who, appearing before the English 
commissioners, craving vengeance for the blood of his son^^ 

But accusations were not sufficient for Elizabeth; she wished 
to have proofs ; and, in order to draw them with decency from 
the regent^ she commanded her delegates to testify her indigna- 
tion and displeasure at his presumption, in forgetting so far the 
duty of a subject as to accuse his sovereign of such atrocious 
crimes. Murray, thus arraigned in his turn, offered to show 
that bis accusations were neither false nor malicious. He pro- 
duced, among other evidence in support-of his charge, some 
sonnets and loveOetters, from Mary to Bothwell, written partly 
before, partly after the murder of her husband, and containing 
incontestible proofs of her consent to that barbarous deed, of her 
criminal amours, and her concurrence in the pretended rape*\ 

' 11 Anderfon, Tol. iv. 12 Goodall, vol. ii. — Anderson, yol. it. 

13 Some bold attempts have lately been. made to prove theie letters and sonnets to l)e 
fori^^etne^; but, unfortunateljr lor Miiry's reputation, the principal ai^uments, in support of 
Their authenticity, yet remain unanswered. 1. They were examined and compared with 
her acknowledged hand -writing, in ioany letters to EliSHbcth, not only by the fingiish com- 
missioners, and by the Scottish council and parliament, but by the Englisli pri^y council, 
assisted by several noblemen well affected to the cause of the queen of Scots, who all ad- 
mitted them to be aothentto. (Anderson, vol. iv.) This 'circumstance is ot'^reat weight in 
the diapute; for alihoogb it is not very difficult to counteHeit a subseriptiou^ it isalmost im- 
possible to counterfeit any number of pages so perfectly as to crlude deleetioo. 2. Mary, and 
her comraissionera, by declining to refute the charge of the i-egent, though requested to 
attempts i*efutation in any manner or form, anil assured by Elizabeth that silence would be 
considered as the fullest coufessnon of guilt, seamed lo admit the justice of the accusation. 
(Id. Ibid.) 3. The fluke of Norlblk, who had been favoured with ever^ opportunity of ex- 
•aLiniiiiog Ihe letters in question, and who gave the strougest marks of his attachment to the 
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Stunned by this latent blow, against which it appears tfiey were 
not provided with any proper defence, Mary's commissioners 
endeavoured to change the inquiry into a ne^tiation ; and find- 
ing that attempt impracticable, as the English cpfrnnissioners 
insisted on proceedmg, they finally broke off the conferences 
without making any reply. 

Elizabeth, having obtained these evidences of her rival's 
guilt, b^an to treat her with less delicacy. Orders were given 
for removing Mary from Bolton, a place surrounded with Ca« 
tholics, to Tutbury, in the county of Stafi()rd. And as Eliza- 
beth entertained hopes that the queen of Scots, depressed by 
her misfortunes, and still feeilng the shock of the late attack on 
her reputation, would now be glad to secure a retreat at the 
expense of her grandeur, she promised to bury every thing 
in oblivion, provided Mar}' would agree either to confirm ber 
resignation <x the crown, or to associate her son with her ii^^die 
government, and permit.the administration to remain with the 
earl, of Murray during the minority of James. But that high- 
spirited princess refused all treaty on such terms. ^' Death," 
said she ^^ is less dreadful than such an ignominious step.^ Ba- 
^ thef than give away with my own hands the crown which 
^* descended to me from my ancestors, I will part widi life ; 
'* the last words which I utter shall be those of a queen of 
"Scodand^^" 

After an end had been put to the conference, the regent re- 
turned to Scodand, and Mary was confined more closely than 
ever. In vain did she still demand, that Elizabeth should either 
assist her in recovering her authority, or to permit her to retire 
into France, and make trial of the friendship of other poten- 
tates. Aware of the danger attending both these prbposab, 
Elizabeth resolved to comply with neither, but to detain her ri- 
val still a prisoner ;— -and the proofs produced of Mary's guilt, 
she hoped, would apologise for this severity. The queen of 
Scots, however, before the regent's departure, had artfully re- 
criminated upon him and his party^ by accusing them of hav- 

meen oTScoCs, yet believed them to be anthentio. (Staie Triab, ▼oL i.) 4. In .the cm* 
frrmees between tlie dake, Maitland of Letbineton, and bishop Lesley, all sealoas pnrti- 
BiRS of Mary, the anthentleity of the letten, andlier participation m the raorderof her bna- 
biiiNl, are alwaya taken for fitted. (Id. ibid.) 5. Independentljr of all other cvkleBee, 
the lettert tberotelTes contain many internal proofs of their authenticity ; many rohiate and 
u n ne cess a ry particulars^ #hich could have occurred to no person employed to forge tlien, 
and which, as the Enelish commissioners ingeniously observed, ** were unknown to any 
*' oilier than to herseltand Both well.** 6. Their very indeliesoj is a proof of then: aathett- 
ficity ; for aHhoogh Mary, in an amorous moment, might slide mto a gross expreirioo, ki 
writing to a man to whom she had sacrificed her honour, the framer of no forg^r^ coold 
hope to seeure its credibility by imputiDg^ such expressions to to polite and acoonpliihed % 
pnncess as the queen of ScoU. 
14 Haynes, p. 497.— Goodall, vol. ii 
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jng devised and executed the murder of the king. And al- 
though this charge, which was not adduced before the dissolu- 
tion of the conferences, was geno^ly considered as a mere ex- 
pression of resentment^S Mary had behaved with suchmodesty, 
propriety, and even dignity, durii^ her confinement, that her 
friends were enabled, on fusible grounds, to deny the reality 
a[ the crimes imputed to her; and a scheme wasf formed in 
both kingdoms, for restoring her to liberty and replacing her 
on the throne. 

The fatal marriage of the ^ueen of Scots with Bothwell was 
the ^nd source of all her miafortimes. A divorce alme could 
repair, m ^y d^ree, the injuries her reputation had suffered by 
that st<^; and a new choice seemed the most effectual means of 
recovering her authority. Her firienda, therdbre, looked out for 
a husband whose influence would be sufficient to accomplish this 
desirable end. A foreign alliance was, for many reasons, to be 
avoided ; and as the duke ci Norfolk, was without comparison, 
the first subject in England, and enjoyed the rare felicity oi be- 
ing popular with the most opposite factions, his marriage with 
the queen of Scots appeared so natural, that it had occurred to 
seveml of his own friends, as well as to those of Mary. Mait- 
land oS Lethmgton opened the scheme to him. He sat before 
that nobleman the glory of composing the dissensions in Scot- 
land, and at the same time held to his view the prospect of reap- 
ing tfie succession of England. The duke readily closed with 
a proposal so flattering to his ambition ; nor was Mary herself 
unfiriendly to a measure which promised so desirable a diange 
in her condition^^ 

But tfiis scheme, Hke all those formed for ttie relief of the 
queen of Scots, had an unfortunate issue. Though the duke had 
declared that Elizabeth's con^nt should be obtained before the 
condusbn of his marriage, he attempted prevbuslj to gain the 
approbation of the most considerable English nobih^, as he had 
reason to apprehend a violent (^position from the perpetual and 
unrdenting jealousy of her rival; and as the nation now began 
todespairofthequeen'smarrying,andMary'sright ^ ^^ ^^g^, 
to the succession waa scarcely doubted by any one, * ' ^ 
her alliance with an Englishman, and a zealous Protestant, 
seemedso effectually to provide against all those evils which 

is' Hame, fol. ▼.— If Mary** commiwioners could have produted anjr proo6 of the earl 
of Morniy'fe guilt, they wonldaurety.at able advoea^ and zealoui partisans, hare prevent- 
ed the aeeofation of her eoemiess or they would hi^ve confronted acotisation with aeonsatioo, 
hMtead of breakiog off the eonferaoeea at the very moment when the charge wai brought 
agaiBBt their miitrecs, and when all their eloquenee wai pecettary for the vloOiCatioa oTher 
hommr. 16 Camden.«-Hayiiei. . 
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might be apprehended from her choice of a foreign and a popish 
prince, that the greater part of the peers, either directly or ta- 
cidy, approved it as a salutary project. Even the. earl of Lei- 
cester, Elizabeth's avowed favourite, seemed to enter, zealously 
into the duke's interests,, and wrote a letter to Mary, subscribed 
by several other noblemen, warmly recommending the match*'. 

So extensive a confederacy could not escape the vigilance of 
Elizabeth, or of her minister Cecil, a man of the deepest pene- 
tration, and sincerely attached to her person and government. 
Norfolk, however, flattered himself that the union of so many 
noblemen would make it necessary for the queen to comply; and 
in a matter of so much consequence to the natbn, the taking a 
jpew steps without her knowledge could scarcely, he thought, be 
deemed criminal. But Elizabeth thought otherwise. Any mea- 
sure tQ her appeared criminal, that tended so visibly tasave^ the 
reputation and increase the power of her rival. She also saw, 
that, how perfect soever Norfolk's allegiance might be, and that 
of the greater part of the noblemen who espoused his cause, they 
who conducted the intrigue had farther and vtiore dangerous 
views than the relief of the queen of Scots ; and she dropped se- 
veral hint^ to the duke, that she was acquainted with his views, 
warning him frequently to " beware on what pillow he reposed 
his head".!'' Certain intelligence* of this dangerous combina"" 
tion wa§ at length given her by Leicester, who had perhaps 
countenanced the project with no other intention tfian to defeat 
it The Scotti^ regent, threatened with Elizabeth's displea- 
sure, also meanly betrayed the duke ; put his letters into her 
hands, and furnished all the information in his power. Norfolk 
was committed to the Tower; severalother noblemen were taken 
into custody ; and the queen of Scots was removed to Coven- 
try, where her innprisonment was. rendered more intolerable by 
an excess of vigilance and rigourV'. 

This intrigue was no sooner discovered than an attempt was 
made for restoring the Scottish queen to liberty by force of arms. 
The earls of Northumberlard and Westmoreland, two of the 
most ancient and powerful of the English peers, were attached 
to the Romish religion, and discontented with the court, where 
new men and new measures prevailed. Ever since Mary's ar- 
rival in England they had warmly espoused her interests, and 
had e\ ep. engaged in several plots for her relief. They were 
privy to Norfolk's scheme ; but the moderation and coolness of 
that nobleman did not suit their ardour and impetuosity. The 
liberty of the Scottish queen was not their sole object: they aim- 
ed at bringing about a change in the religion and a revolution in 

.17 Lealey.— Haynes. 18 Camden.— Spotswood. 19 Hayces. 
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the government of the kingdom. For these purposes they had 
solicited the aid of the king of Spain, the avowed patron of po- 
perjr, and the natural enemy jof Elizabeth. Glad of an oppor- • 
tiinity of disturbing the tranquillity of England, Philip ordered 
the duke of Alva, ^vemorof the Low Countries, to encourage 
the two earls in their projected rebellion, by a promise of money 
and troops'^. But Elizabeth fortunately gained intelligence of 
their schemes before they were ready to take the field ; and 
though they immediately assembled their retainers, and flew to 
arms, the queen acted with so much prudence and vigour, that 
they were obliged to disperse diemselves without striking a 
blow. The common people retired to their houses, the leaders 
fled into Scotland**. 

Elizabeth was so well pleased with the behaviour of the duke 
of Norfolk, during this insurrection, that she released him from 
the Tower, and allowed him to live in his own house, though 
under some show of confinement. But the queen of Scots, with 
whom he promised to hold no farther correspondence, was now 
more strictly guarded; and Elizabeth, sensible of the danger of 
detaining her any longer in England, resolved to give up Mary 
into the hands of the regent, whose security, no less than that of 
the English queen, depended on preventing her from ascending 
the throne. The negotiation for this purpose had been carried 
some length, when it was discovered by the vigilance of Lesley, 
bishop ot Ross, who, with the French and Spanish , ^-^ 

ambassadors, remonstrated against the infamy of. 
such a transaction. A delay was thus procured ; and the vio- 
lent death of the regent, who was shot, in revenge of a domestic • 
injury, by a.gentleman of the name of Hamilton, prevented the 
revival of the project* * . 

On the death of the earl of Murray^ who possessed vigour 
and abilities, with an austere and unamiable charactier, Scotland 
relapsed into a state of anarchy. The queen's party seemed for 
a time to prevail j but, at length, through the mterposition of 
Elizabeth, who accompanied her recommendation with an 
armed force, the earl of Lenox was chosen regent ;.and Mzuy, 
after being amused during ten months by a deceitful negotiation 
and the hopes of liberty, found herself under stricter custody 

90 Carte, to), iit. St Camden's Ann. 

38 Carte, vol. iii.— Anderton. vol.* iii.— Part of HamHton's eatate had been bestowed 
upon one of the r^;ent'8 favoarites, who seized his hoose, and turned oat his wile naked, in 
a cold night, into the fields ; where, before momin|, she became ' fariouslj mad. From 
that moment he vowed revenge against the earl of Marray. Party rage strengthened and 
inflamed his private resentment; and the maxims of that age appeared to justify the most 
desperate course he coald uke to obuin veogeanoe. He followed the regent for some time, 
watehing an opportnnitj to sti'ike the blow ; and at last shot him from a window as he was 
"issing through Linlithgow, in his way from Stirling to Edinburgh.— Crawford's Mem.— • 
uchaoan. — Robertson . 
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than ever, and without any hopes of escaping from it'*. In 
that joyless situation we must leave her for a while, and take 
a view of the civil wars on tfie continent, the issue oS which 
nearly concerned both the British queens. 

Elizabeth was sensible, that, as the head of ihe Protestant 
party, her safety in a great measure depended on the continu- 
ance of the comnK>tions in France and die Low Countries. She 
therefore contributed^ as we have seen, both secretly and open- 
ly, to enable and encourage die reformers to support the strug- 
gle, while she watched the motions of the Cadidics with a 
jealous eye. And an event happened about this time which 
increased her vij^nce. Pope Pius V., after having endeavour- 
ed in vain to conciliate the favour and friendship ef Elizabeth, 
issued a bull cS excommunication against he;*; depriving her 
erf* all title to the crown, and absolving her subjects from their 
oadi of allegiance. This buU, which had, without doubt, been 
fulminated at the instigation of the catholic princes, was affixed 
to fte gatesof the bishop of London's palace by one John Fel- 
ton, a zealous papist ; who scorning either to dee or deny the 
fact, WHS seized, condemned, and executed. He not only suf- 
fered with constancy, but seemed to consider death, in such a 
cause, as a triumph^^. 

Thus roused by the violent spirit of popery, Elizabeth, who 
had never been remiss, fixed her eye more steadily oo the reli- 
gious wars in France «nd* die Low Countries. The league 
concerted at Bayonne, as has been already noticed^ for die ex- 
termination of the Protestants, had not been concluded so se- 
cretly; but intelligence of it had reached Cond6, Coligny, and 
other leaders of diat par^ in France. • . Finding Ae measures 
of Ihe court correspond with their suspicions, diey determined 
to prevent (he cruel perfidy of their enemies, and to strike a 
blow bdbre the catfaciios were aware of their danger. In conse- 
quence of diis resolution, diey formed in 1567, the bold dcsi]pi 
OT surprising (he kin^ and queen-mother, who were living in 
security at Mooceau in Brie ; and had not the court received 
some indirect informatwn of the conspiracy, which induced 
them to remove to Meaux, and been besides protected by a 
body of Swiss, who came hastily to their relief, and conducted 
them with great intrepidit}* to Paris, they must have fallen wiA- 
out resistance into the hands o[ the Protestants''. 

A battle was soon after fought in the plains of St. Denis; 
whoe, though die old constable Montmorency, the general of 
the Cadidics, was slaki, Ae Huguenots were defeat^ by rea- 

£ SP?^'"7*-*^- ftCtoJMkn'fc Ann. 

« IHiviU^ lib. h.— Mezeray, tome v. 
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son of tfieir inferiority in nymbers. Condc, however, stiH un- 
dismayed, collected his broken troopsr; and, having received a 
strong reinforcement of German Protestants,, appeared again in 
the field at the head of a fermidaUe force. With that new ar- 
my he traversed great part of the kingdom ; and at last laying 
siege to Chartres, a place of much importance, obliged the 
court, in 1568, lo agree to an accommodation^. 

This peace, being but a temjiorary expedient, and sincere on 
neither side, was dTshort duration. Thequeen-mofher, deceit- 
ful in all her negotmtions, had formed a scneme for die seizure 
of Conde and Coligny. They received intelligence of their 
danger, fled to Rochdle, and summoned thdr partisstfis to their 
assistance. Thither the Huguenots resorted in great numbers, 
and die civil war was renewed with greater fury than ever.— 
The duke c£ Aniou commanded die Cadiolics ; and gained, in 
1569, under the direction of the mareschal de Tavannes, the &- 
pilous batde of Jamac, after a Struggle of* seven hours. The 
prince of Cpnde, being wounded and made prisoner, was car- 
ried off the field, and killed m cold blood by a captain of the 
duke's guards^. 

But mis defeat, though accompanied with the loss of so ^eat 
a leader, did not break the spirit of die Huguenots. Coligny, 
whose coura^ was superior to 9II difficiudes^ still gallandy 
supported their cause ; and having placed at*tlie head of the 
party the king of Navarre, only sixteen years of age, and the 
young prince of Cond^, to bom of whom he acted as a father, 
he encouraged the protestants rather to perish bravely in the 
field than by the hands of the executioner. Their ardour was 
not inferior to his own ; and being strengthened by a reinforce- 
igent of Grermans, they obliged the duke of Anjou -to retreat, 
and invested Poictiers^*. ^ 

As the eyes of all France were fixed on this enterprise, the 
young duke of Guise, emulous of the renown which hisfatlver 
had acquired by the defence of Metz, threw himself into the 
town, and so animated the garrison by his valour and conduct, 
that Cph'gny was obliged to raise the siege, in spite*of his most 
vigorous efforts, after losing three thousand men**. Such was 
the rise of the reputation of Henry duke of Guise, whom we 
shall afterward see attain so distinguished a height dtfkmt and 
grandeur, and whose ambition engaged him m schemes so de- 
structive of the authority of his sovereign, and die repose of bis 
native country. 

Elizabeth, ever watchful of die civil commotions in France, 
was by no means pleased with this revival of the power of the 

26 Uatila, lib. ▼. — ^9(lezen]r»lome t. 

sr M«Eenij» «bi fop.— HeiOKik, tome k SS Datih, 1il>. t. / 99 Id. ibid. 
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house of Lorrain ; and, being anxious for the fate cf the Pro- 
testants, whose* interests were so intimately connected.with her 
own, she sent them secretly a sum of money, besides artillery 
and military stores^®. She also permitted Henry Campemon to 
transport to France a regiment of gentlemen volunteers.- Mean- 
while Colignyi constrained by the ithpatience of his troops, and 
the dii^culty of subsisting them, fought with the duke of Anjou 
and the mareschal de Tavannes the memorable battle of Mon-- 
contour, in^hich he was wounded and def^ted, with the loss 
nearly oSf ten thousand men^'. i 

The court of France, and the Catholics, elate with this vic- 
tory, vainly flattered themselves that the power of the Hugue- 
nots was finally broken ; and therefore neglected to take any 
farther steps for crushing an enemy no longer thought capable 
of resistance. What was then their surprise to hear that Colig- 
ny, still undismayed, had suddenly appeared in another quar- 
ter of the kingdom ; had inspired with all his ardour and con* 
stancy the two young princes whom he governed ; had assem- 
bled a formidable army, accomplished an extraordinary march, 
and was ready to besiege Paris ! — The public fins^nces, dimi- 
nished by the continued discH'ders, and wasted by so many 
fruitless wars, could not bear the charge of a new armament. 
The king was therefore obliged, in 1570, notwithstanding his 
violent animosity against the rrotestants, to enter into a nego- 
tiation with them at St Germain en Laye ; to grant them a par- 
don for all past offences ; to declare, them capable of all offices, 
both civil and military ; to renew the edicts for liberty of con- 
science ; and cede to them for two years as places of refuge, 
and pledges of their security, Rochelle, La Charite, Montau* 
ban, and Cognac^'. The first of these cities kept the sea open 
for receiving succours from England, in case of a new war; tKe 
«econd preserved the passage of the Loire; the third command- 
ed the frontiers of Languedoc and Querci; and the fourth 
opened a passage into Angoumois, where the Huguenots had 
greater strength than in any other province. 

Thus an. end was seemingly put to the civil wars of France. 
But Charles was in no degree reconciled to his rebellious sub- 
jects : and this accommodation was employed as a snare, by 
which the perfidious court might carry more securely jpto exe- 
cution that project which had been formed for the destruction of 
the Protestants. Their leaders were accordingly invited to Pa- 
ris, and loaded with favours ; and, in order to lull the par^ 
into yet greater security, Charles not only declared, that, con- 
vinced ofthe impossibility of forcing men's consciences, he was 

3D Camden'^' Ann. 31 Davila, lib. r.— Mczemy, tome ?. 

3S Divila, lib. v.^Mezeray^ tome ?. 
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determined to allow every one the free exercise of his religion, 
but affected to enter into close connexions with Elizabeth'*. He - 
jH'oposed a marriage betw^jsn her and the duke of Anjou ; a 
prince whose youth, beauty, and valour, qualities to which the 
queen never appeared insensible, it was hoped, would serve for 
some time to amuse the court of England. 

Elizabeth, whose artful politics never triumphed so much as 
in those intrigues which were connected with her coquetry, im- 
mediately founded on this offer the projectof deceiving the court 
of France. Negotiations, equally insincere on both sides, were 
accordingly commenced with regard to the marriage, and bro- 
ken off under various pretences. Both courts, however, suc- 
ceeded in their schemes. Charles's artifices, or rather those of 
Catharine, imposed on Elizabeth, and blinded the Huguenots ; 
and the prospect of the queen's marriage, and of an alliance be- 
tween France and England,' discouraged the partisans of Mary, 
so ready at all times to di9turb the repose of the latter king- 
dom'\ 

Elizabeth had also othef motives for her dissimulation. Thfe 
violent authority established by Philip in. the Low Countries 
made her desirous of fortifying herself even with the shadow 
of a new confederacy. Not satisfied with having reduced to 
their former state of obedience the revolted Flemings, whom 
his barbarous persecutions had roused to arms, that bigoted and 
tyrannigal prince seemed det^mined to make the late popular 
disorders a pretence for utterly abolishing their privileges, and 
ruling them thenceforth with an arbitrary sway. 

The duke of Alva, a fit instrument in the hands of such a 
despot, being employed by Philip to C2iTty this violent design 
into execution, had conducted into the Low Countries, in 1568, 
a powerful body of Spanish and Italian veterans. The appear- 
ance of such an Jlrmy, with the inexorable and vindictive char 
racter of its leader, struck the Flemings with terror and con- 
sternation. Their apprehensions were but too just. The pri- 
vileges of the provinces were openly and expVessly abolished by 
an edict ; arbitrary and sanguinary tribunals, were erected ; the 
counts Egmont and Horn, notwithstanding their great merit and 
former services, and although they had been chiefly instrumental 
in quelliiig the late revolt, were brought to the block; multi- 
tudes were daily delivered over to the executioner; and nothing 
was to be heard or seen but seizure, confiscation, imprisonment, 
torture, and death^': 

Meanwhile William of Nassau, prince of Or^inge, surnamed 
the Silent, whose estate had been confiscated, was employed in 
raising an army of German Protestants, in order to attempt the 

33Cftmaen.— DaviiK.— Digget. d4CimdeQ.— Da?ils.— Dlgges. S5 Temple.— CSrotius. 
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relief of his native country ; and having completed bis levies, 
^le entered the Netherlands at the head of twenty -eight thousand 
men, and offered battle to the duke of Alva. But that prudent 
genera], sensible of the importance of delay, declined the chal- 
' lenge; and the Spaniards being in possession of all the fortified 
towns, die prince was obliged, fron\ want of money, to disband 
his army, without being able to effect any thing of impcMrtance^. 
Alva's good fortune only increased his insolence and cruelty. 
After entering Brussels in triumph, he ordered diligent search 
to be made after all who had assisted the prince of (Jrange, and 
put them to death by various tortures.' He then commanded 
that fortresses should be built in the principal towns ; and at 
Antwerp he caused his own statue to be erected^ in the attitude 
of treading on the necks of two smaller statues, representing the 
t\^o estates of the Low Countries, accompanied with the emblems 
of heresy and rebellion! Not satisfied with enslaving and insult- 
ing a free people, he proceeded to oppress them by enormous 
exactions. He demanded the hundredth penny, as a tax on all 
goods, whether moveable or immoveable, to supply his present 
exigencies ; and, for the future, the twentieth penny amiually 
on all immoveable goods or heritage ; and the tenA penny on 
ail moveable goods, to be levied at every sale^^. The inhabit- 
ants refused to submit to such unreasonable and burthensome 
imposts^ The duke had recourse to his usual severities ; and 
the Flemings seetned in danger pf being reduced to the most 
abject state of wretchedness, wliile.the courts of France and 
England were amusing each other with a matrimonial treaty. 

Elizabeth, however, was never inattentive to the affairs of the 
Low Countries. She was equally displeased to see the progress 
of the scheme laid for the extermination of the Protestants, and 
to observe the erection of so great a niilitary power in her im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; and hence, as already observed, she 
endeavoured to guard herself against the ambition of Philip by 
the appearance of an alliance with France. But her danger 
from the Low.Couhtries was greater than she suspected it to be. 

The queen of Scots, thinking herself abandoned by the court 
of France, had applied for protection to that of Spain ; and Phi- 
lip, whose dark and thoughtful mind delighted in the mystery (^ 
intrigue, had maintained for some time a secret correspondence 
with Mary, by means of Lesley bishop of Ross, her ambassador 
at the court of England, and had supplied both herself and hec 
• -,-• adherents in Scotiand with money. At length a 
^' ^' scheme for rescuing Mary, and subverting the Eng- 

lish government, was concerted by the bishop of Ross, the Spa- 

^ 1^ Clerc, lib. i.— Grotias, lib. ii. 37 Le Clero, lib. i.— Grottui, lib. ii. 
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nish ambassador, and Ridolphi, a Florentine, who had resided 
long in London, and was a private agent for the pope. Their 
plan was, that the duke of Alva should land ten thousand men 
in die neighbourhood of London ; that the duke of Norfolk, 
whom they had drawn into their measure, and who had renew- 
ed his engagements with the queen of Scots, notwithstanding 
his solemn [uromise to hold no correspondence with her, should 
join the Spaniards with all his friends, together with the English 
Catholics and malcontents ; that tfiey should march in a body 
to the capital, and oblige Elizabeth to submit to what conditions 
tfiey diould think fit to impose'*. 

But the queen and nation were delivered from this danger by 
the suspicbus temper of one df Norfolk^s servants. Bein^ en* 
trusted with a bag of money under the denomination of silver, 
he Concluded it to be gold from its weight, and carried it to 
secretary Cecil, then \wd Burghly, whose penetrating genius 
soon discovered^ and whose activity brought the whole conspi- 
racy to light. The duke (rf* Norfolk, betrayed by his other ser- 
vants, who had been privy to the jdot, was seized, , -70 
condemned as a traitor, and executed. The bishop * * 
of Ross was committed to the Tower ; the Spanish ambassador 
was commanded to leave Endand ; and the earl of Northum- 
berland, bemg delivered up to Elizabeth about this time by the 
regent of Scodand, was brought to the block for his share in the 
former rebellion^. Ridolphi, then on bis journey to Brussels, 
escaped the arm of vengeance. 

The queen of Scots, wno had been either tfie immediate or 
remote cause of all these disturbances, was kept under a stricter 
guard than formerly; the number of h^ domestics was abridged^ 
and no perscxi was permitted to see her but in the presence of 
her keepers. The English parliament was even so enraged 
against her, that the commons made a direct application for her , 
instant trial and executkm^^. But although*Elizabeth durst not 
carry matters to such extremity against Mary, or was not at 
that time so disposed, the restless spirit of the captive princess, 
and her close connexion with Spain, made the queen of En|;land 
resolve to act without disguise or ambiguity in the affairs of 
Scotland. 

That kingdom was still in a state of anarchy. The castle of 
Edinburgh, commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, had declared 
for Mary; and the lords of her party, encouraged by this cir- 
cumstance, had taken possession of the capital, and carried on 
a vigorous war against the regent By an unexpected enter* 

88 State Trials, toI. i — ^Lesley, p. 155. 39 Id. ibid.— Stf^^pe, tol. ii. 
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prise, they seized that nobleman at Stirling, and put him to 
death in revenge of former injuries. They were, however, over* 
powered by a detachment from the castle and an insurrection 
of the townsmen, and obliged to retire with precipitation. 

The earl of Mar was chosen regent of Scotland in the room 
of Lenox, and found the same dif&culties to encounter in the 
government of that divided kingdom. He was therefore glad 
to accept the mediation of the French and English ambassadors, 
and to conclude on equal terms a truce with the queen's party. 
He was a man of a free and generous spirit ; and finding it im- 
\ possible to accommodate matters between the parties, or maia- 
^in his own authority without submitting to a dependence on 
England) he died of melancholy, occasioned by the distmcted 
state of his country. 

Mar was succeeded in the regency of Scotland by the earl of 
Morton, who had secretly taken all his measures in concert with 
Elizabeth ; and as she was now determined to exert herself 
♦ effectually in support of the kind's party, she ordered sir Wil- 
liam Drury, governor of Berwick, to march with troops and 
artillery to Edinburgh, and besiege the castle. Kirkaldy, after 
a gallant defence of thirty-three days, against all the effcrts of 
the commanders of the two nations, who pushed their attacks 
with courage and with emulation, was obliged to surrender, I^ 
reason of a mutiny in the garrison. He was delivered into tte 
hands of his countrymen, by Elizabeth's order, expressly con- 
trary to his capitulation with Drury, and condemned by Morton 
to be hanged at the cross of Edinburgh. Maitland of Lething- 
ton, who had taken part with Kirkaldy, and could not expect 
Jo be treated more favourably, prevented the ignominy of a 
public execution by a voluntary death. " He ended his days," 
says Melvil, ^' after the old Roman fashion !" and Scotland, 
submitting entirely to the regent's authority, gave no farther 
inquietude, for many years, to the £lnglish queen^*. 

The events on the continent were not so favourable to the in- 
terests, or agreeable to the inclinations^ of Elizabeth. /After the 
negotiation for a marriage between the English qu^en and the 
Aoril 19 ^"^^ of Anjou was finally broken off. a ^fensive alli- 
P ' anceh&d been concluded betweenFratfoeandEngland. 
Charles considered this treaty not only as the b^t artifice fcK* 
blinding the Protestants, the conspiracy against whom was now 
almost ripe for execution, but also a good precaution against the 
dangerous consequences to which that atrocious measure mi|;ht 
expose him. Elizabeth who, notwithstanding her penetration 
and experience, was the dupe of the French king's hypocrisy^ 
regarded it as an invincible barrier against the enemies of her 

41 MelviK^-Camden.— Btiype. 
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throne, and as one of die chief pillars of the security of the 
Protestant cause. Even the leaders of the Huguenots, though 
so often deceived, gave credit to the treacherous promises and 
professions of die court ; and Charles, to complete that fatal 
confidence into which he had lulled them by his insidious ca- 
resses, offered his sister Margaret in marriage to the young king 
of Navarre^. 

The admiral de Coligny, the prince of Conde, and all the 
most considerable men of the Protestant party, went cheerfully 
to Paris, to assist at the celebration of that marriage ; which, 
it was hoped, would finally appease the religious animosities. 
Coligny was wounded by a shot from a window, a few days 
after the marriage ; yet die court still found means to quiet the 
suspicions of the Huguenots, till the eve of St. Bartho- j. 04 
lomew, when a massacre commenced to which there ^' 
is nothing parallel in the history of mankind, either for the dis- 
simulation that led to it^ or the deliberate cruelty and barbarity ' 
widi which it was perpetrated. The Protestants, as a body, 
were devoted to destruction; the young king of Navarre and the 
.prince of Conde only being exempted from the general doom, 
on condition that they should change their religion. Charles, 
accompanied by his mother, beheld from a window of his palace 
this horrid massacre, which was chiefly conducted by the duke 
of Guise. The royal ^ards were ordered to be under arms at 
die close of day : thermging of a bell was the signal ; and the 
Catholic citizens, who had Men secretly prepared by their lead- 
ers for such a scene, zealously seconded the rage of the sol- 
dieiy, imbruing their h|nds, without remcxse, in the blood ^' 
dieir neighbours, of their companions, and even of their rela- 
tions ; the kin^ himself inciting their fury, by firing upon the 
fugitives, and irequendy crying *^ Kill^ kill !"-— Persons of eve- 
ry condition, age, and sex, suspected of adhering to the reform- 
ed opinions, were involved in one undistinguished ruin. About 
five hundred gentlemen,.among whom were Coligny, and many 
other heads c» the Protestant party, were murdered in Paris 
alone ; and nearly ten diousand persons of inferior condition. 
The same barbarous orders were sent to all the provinces of the 
kingdom; and a like carnage ensued at Rouen, Lyons, Orleans, 
and several other cities^. Sixty thousand Protestants are sup- 
posed to have been massacred in different parts of France. 

As an apology for this atrocious perfidy, and inhuman but- 
chery, Charles pretended diat a conspiracy of the Huguenots 
to seize his person had been suddenly detected, and that he had 
been constrained, for his dwn ssiety, to proceed to extremities 

48 Di^ila.— Digges.— Meaeny. 
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against them* The parlitment acoordbgly ordered an annoal 
procession, on St Bartholomew's day, m commeororation of 
the deliverance of the kingdom ; and a medal was struck in ho- 
nour of the same event, with this inscription (which seems to 
bear a farther meaning) on one side, accompanied widi the 
royal arms; Pietas excitavit Justitiam ; " Fiett routed 
<< Justice/' On the other side, Charles is seated on a throne 
with the sword of justice in his right hand, and the babiice in 
his left, with a group of heads under his feet, sorroumfed by 
these words : Firtus in Sebeiies : ^^ Courage in punishing Re* 
« bels^*.'^ 

At Rome, and in Spain, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which no popish writer of the present a^e mentions without de- 
testation, was the subject of publicrejoicmgs; and solemn thanks 
were returned to God for its success, under the name of the 
Triumph of the Church MUitant ! Among the Protestants it ex- 
cited extreme horror ; a striking picture of which is drawn hf 
Fenelon, the French ambassador at Ae court of Etigland, in his 
account of his first audience after that barbarous transactioo.—- 
^* A eloomy sorrow,'' says he, '^ sat on every face ; silence, as 
*' in me dead of night, reigned through all tl^ chambers of the 
'* royal palace : the ladies and courtiers, clad in deep mouming 
'^ were ranged on each side : and as I passed by Aem^ in my 
^^ approach to the queen, not (xie bestowed on me a fiivourahle 
^* look, or made the least return to my salutations*^/' 

The English nobility and gentry were roused to snob a pilA 
of resentment, by the crudty and perfidy of the Frendi court, 
l^t they offered to levy an army <£ twenty*two thousand foot 
and four thousand horse; to transport them into France, and to 
maintain them for six mondis at d»eir own expense. But Eli- 
asabeth, cautious in all her measures, moderated the zeal of her 
subjects. She was aware of the dangerous situation in wfaidi 
she now stood, as the head and protectress of the Protestant 
body, and afraid to inflame fartfier the quarrel between die two 
religiom, by a hazardous crusade ; she therefore ju^ed it pru* 
dent, not only to refuse her consent to the projected in vasion^ 
but to listen to the professions of friendship still made to her by 
• the French monarch. In the mean time ^he prepared herself 
a^inst that attack which seemed to threaten her from tiie com- 
bined force and violence of Charles and Philip ; two princes as 
neariy allied in perfidy an^ barbarity as in bigotry, and whose 
machinations she had reason to dread as soon as diey had quel- 
led their domestic disturbances. She fortified Portsmouth; put 
her fleet in order $ exercised her militia ; and renewed her aili- 
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ance with the German princes, who were no less alarmed than 
herself at the treacherous and sanguinary proceedings of the 
Catholic powers^*. 

But Elizabeth's greatest security against the ahempts of those 
prhices was the orotinate resistance made by the Protestants in 
France and the Low Countries. The massacre, instead of anni* 
hilating the Huguenots, only rendered them more formidable. 
Animated by the most ardent sphit of civil and religious liberty, 
inflamed by vengeance and despair, they assembled in large bcH 
dies^ or crowdea into the cities and fortresses in die possession 
of their party ; and finding that they could repose no faith in 
capitulations, nor expect any clemency from the court, they de- 
. termined todefend themselves with thegreatest obstinacy. After 
one of the most gallant defences recorded in history, the town of 
Sancerre was obliged to surrender; but the inhabitants obtained 
liberty of conscience. Rochelle, before which in a ,^73 

manner was assembled the whole force of France, ' ' 
sustained a siege of eight mondis. During that siege the citi- 
zens repelled nine general and twenty particular assaults, and 
obliged the duke of Anjou, who conducted the attack, and lost 
twenty-four thousand men in the course of his operations, to 
grant them an advanta^us peace^'. Thus ended the fourth 
civil war, by a treaty mAch the court did not intend to observe, 
and to which the Protestants never trusted. 

The miseries of France increased every day ; Charies grew 
jealous of his brodiers; and many of the tnost considerable men 
among the Catholics, displeased with the measures of the court, 
favoured the progress of the Huguenots. All things tended to 
confusion. In the midst of these disorders, the j^ oq j e^j^ 
king died of a distemper so extraordinsoy, that ^ ' 
it was considered by the Protestants as a visiUe stroke of divine 
vengeance. The Uood exuded from every pore of his body. 
Though the author of so many atrocious crimes, he was not 
twenty -your years of age; and that unusual mixture of ferocity 
and dissimulation which distinguished his character, threatened 
;still greater mischiefs both to his native country and to Europe^'. 

46 Camden. — Digges. 47 Davila, lib. ▼. — Mejxrvy, tone ▼. 

48 The ehAmoter of Charles IX.. at i»ight be ezpeetod, has bcCE very differently drawn 
bj the eoQtemporaiy historians of the two religions. And an attempt hat lately been made 
by an ingenions writer, who afibcts liberality of sentiment, tovinoicale that prince from 
what he oonaiders as the eahunnies of the ProteataDts. In proseeotioii of this des^» the fen- 
tleman who has undertaken to wAtlewoMlthe aathor of the massaare of Paris, endeavoors to 



show, by a display of the elemat qaalities C|f Charles, his taste for the poKte arta, and his ta- 
lent tor making verses, that his mind was natnrally souid and generons, hot oormpted by a 
Krnieioas mrstem ofpoliey, and enslaved by the maahinations of his mother, Catharine of 
edids. As much might be said in fatvonr of Nero, and with greater justice. 
Bat this writer, in attempting to eoofoond onr ideas of virtae aiid riee, has happily fnr- 
nished us with an antidote to his own poison. He owns, that some weeks after the massacre 
had ceased, Charles wu opt only present at Aa ezeontiOD of two Huguenot genttenen who 
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As he left no male Issue, he was succeeded by his brother^ Ae 
duke of Anjou, lately elected king of Poland. 

But before we caffry farther the account of the civil wars of 
France, or resume the history of those in the Low Countries, I 
must turn your eye, my dear Philip, back to the aflUrs of the 
empire, Spain, Italy, and Turkey. 

had eseaped the general slanghter, «• hot ao deairaas n^enfctfing the ^jrht of their lasi om- 
tiiei, that, at it waa nwht belore they were conducted iothenbbet, he eomroaoded /orcAe* 
tobe/ieWii6tothe/ac«t of the mmiiuifr." (HM.of the Xtn^t of France of the race of 
Valoie, ▼ol. li.) And the aathora who attcat thia fact have left aa many othera of a «niilar 
kind ; wo many, indeed, at are snffieient to induee us to snppole that the bigotiy and oroelty 
of Chariea were eqoal to the ezecation of the maanere of St. Bartholomew, withoat the in- 
lUcation of hit mother. One aneedotedetenretpartienlir notice. When the pnnee ofCond^ 
hetiuted in renouncing hit religion, the king exclaimed In a furioutlone, accompanied with 
a menacing look, « Dbatv, BlAssy or-the Bumal*' DavUn, lib. ▼.— Meieray,<ome v. 
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Bistory of Oermanvj from the Resignation of Charles F. in 
1556, to the death cf Maximilian II. in 1576, with some Ac- 
count of the Affairs of Spain^ Italy^ and Turkey^ during that 
Period. 

CHARLES v., as we have already seen, was succeeded on 
the imperial throne by Ferdinand I., the beginning of whos^ 
-CC7 **eign was distinguished by the diet of Ratisbon, 
^' ^' • which confirmed the peage of religion by reconcil- 
ing the house of Hesse to that of Nassau*. 

rius IV. was raised to the papacy in 1559. Less obstinate 
than his predecessor Paul^ he confirmed the imperial dignity to* 
Ferdinand. He also issued a bull for re-assembling the council 
of Trent, the most memorable occurrence under the reign of 
this emperor. 
On the publication of that bull, the Protestant princes assem- 
1 'ifi 1 ^^^ ^^ Naumburg in Saxony,|ind came to a resolu* 
* tionofadheringtotheconfessionof Augsburg, what- 
ever should be determined m the council of Trent. Meanwhile, 

1 UeisSi liT. iii. 
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Ferdinand issued orders for convoking a diet atFrankfort» 
where he acted with such address, that his son MaxiaiiUsui» 
who already filled the throne of Bdiiemia, was elect- ,^^q 
ed king of the Romans, with the uiianimous consent * * ^ ' 
of the Germanic body. The emperor also endeavoured, on 
this occasion, but in vain, to persuade the Protestants to submit 
to the general council. They continued unshaken in their re- 
soli^on of rejecting its decrees. The pope, they maintained, 
had no right to convoke such an assembly; that prerogative 
belonging to the emperor alone, to whom, as their sovereign, 
they were at all times willing to explain themselve& oa any 
subject, either civil or religious. 

Finding the Protestants obstinate in denying the authority of 
the council of Trent, Ferdinand resolved to pursue another 
method of uniting them to the church. For that purpose, he 
presented a remonstrance to the fathers of the council, exhorting 
them to ititenrpta reformation of manners among the Romish 
<^c|^> in ordef to remove those abuses of which the Protestants 
so justly complained. But the pope, affirming that such refor* 
mation was his peculiar province, would not allow die council 
to take co^izance of the subject. The emperor was also dis« 
appointed m a demand which he made, that die council should 
permit the communion both with and without the cup, among 
the laity, and the marriage of priests in the imperial dominions. 
His holiness would consent to neither of these requests*. 

This famous council, which had been so often suspended and 
renewed, and which proved the last assembly of the • -^« 
kind, was finally dbsolved in December 1563. Its ^•^•"^•^• 
decrees, like those of all other ^neral councils, were calculated 
to exalt the church above the civil power: but being little suited 
to the spirit of the times, they were rejected by some Catholic 
]M'inces, coldly received by others, and deservedly turned into 
ridicule by the reformers^. The declared object of the council 
of Trent, in this meeting, was the reformation of the church, 
by which means only a reconciliation with the Protestants could 
have been effected. Instead, however, of confining themselves 
to theological errors, or attempting to eradicate ecclesiastical 
abuses, the reverend fathers extended their deliberations to the 
reformation of princes, and composed thirteen articles for ex- 
alting the priesthood at the expense of the royal prerogative^. 

The emperor died soon after the dissolution of » . ^s 1564 
the council of Trent, and was succeeded byMax- . ^ ' 
imilian II., who, in the beginning of his reign, was obliged tq 

S ThiMQ. lib. zzfiii.— Bftire, tome ix. S Thttfia.-*P«ilo SirpL - 
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en^ge in a war against the Turks. Soljrman U., whose valour 
and ambition had oeen so long terrible to Christradom, though 
DOW unfit for die field, continued to make war by his generals. 
He had even fmijected, it i^ said, the conquest of die German 
empire. The affiiirs of Transylvania fuinished him with apre* 
text for taking arms. John Sigismund, prince of that country, 
having assumed the tide of king of Hungary, and put himself 
under the protection of the grand signior, Maxinulian sent an 
army against him under the command of Lazarus Schuendi. 
The imperial general took Tokay, and would soon have reduced 
att Transylvania, had not Solyman despatched an ambassador 

. _ 2. to the imperial court, to nerotiate on behalf of his 
^- ^- 1^^- vassal. By this envoy matto^ were secmnigly ac- 
commodated*. ' 

The soltan, however, had not laid aside his ambitious pro* 
jects, nor the emperor his suspicions. While Maximilian con- 
voked a diet at Augsburg, for regulating the domestic a&irs of 
the empire, and securing it a^inst the Turks, Solyman sent a 
fleet and army to reduce the island of Malta ; whence he hoped 
to drive die knights of St. John, whom he formerly expelled 
from Rhodes, and who still continued, according to me maxims 
ci their order, to annoy die infidels. But the rock of Malta 
proved fatal to Solyman^s glory. His general, Mostapha, after 
a siege of almost five monms, and the loss of twenty-tour thou- 
sand men, was obliged to abandon the enterprise. La Valette, 
grand-master of Malta, and the whde body of knights, sisnal- 
ised themselves wonderfully on that occasion ; but as the Turks 
were continually reinforced, he must at last have been oblk;ed 
to surrender the island, if Don Garcia, governor of Sicily, bad 
not come to its relief with twelve thousand men^. 

Solyman, in revenge of this disappointment and disgrace, die 

1 566 greatest he had ever suffered, sent a fleet to reduce 
^' • ttie island of Scio, and ravage die coast of Italy. 

And having invaded Hungary with a powenul army, he invested 
Sigeth, then the bulwark of Stiria, against the Turks. It had a 
garrison of two thousand three hundred men, under the brave 
count Zerini, who defended it long, with incredible valour, 
against the whole force of the soltan. Maximilian remained in 
the neighbourhood, with an army not inferior to that of the 
besiegers, without daring to attempt its relief. At length, all 
the works bein^ destroyed, and the magazines set on fire by 
the enemy, Zenni sallied out, at the head of three hundred 
chosen men, and died gallantly with his sword in his hand^ 

5 Thnan. lib xxxtiL 
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. During the siege of Sigeth, before which the Turks lost above 
thirty thousand men, Solyman expired in the sevent^^sixth 
year of his ^ge. But the emperor, bein^ unacquainted with this 
circumstance, which was kept secret till after the reduction of 
the place, had retired toward the* frontiers of Austria, as soon 
as informed of the fate of Zerini. Solyman was succeeded by 
his son Selim H., who be^ii his reign with concluding a truce 
of twelve years with Maximilian^. 

In consequence of this truce, and the pacific disposition of 
the emperor, Germany long enjoyed repose, while all the neigh- 
bouring nations were disquieted by wars either foreign or do- 
mestic. Selim in the mean time was not idle. After attempt- 
ing, but without success, to subdue the kingdom of Persia, he 
turned his arms against the island of Cyprus, which at that 
time belonged to the republic of Venice. 

Pope Pius V. and the king of Spain, on the first rumour of 
this invasion, had entered into a league with the Venetians for 
the defence of Cyprus. But Nicosia, the capital, .^70 

was taken by storm, before the arrival of the allied * V * 
fleet ; and, the commanders being afterward divided in their 
councils, no attempt was made for the relief of the Cypriots. 
Meanwhile the Turks, daily reinforced with fresh troops, had 
reduced all the towns in the island, except Famagosta. That 
city, after a most gallant and obstinate defence, i--j 

was obliged to capitulate; and Mustapha, the Turk- ^* ' 
ish general, neither respecting courage in an enemy nor the 
faith of treaties, ordered Bragadino, the governor, to be flayed 
alivej and the companions of his heroism either to be butchered 
or chained to the oar*. This conquest is said to have cost the 
Turks a hundred thousand lives. 

The fate of Cyprus alarmed the Christian powers, at the same 
time that it -inflamed their indignation, Charles IX. however, 
excused himself, on account of the distracted state of his king- 
dom, from entering into the league against the Turks ; the em- 
peror pleaded his truce; and the German princes were, in gene- 
ral, too much interested in the issue of the religious wars, in 
France and the Low Countries, to enlist themselves under the 
banner of the cross. But Philip II., whose Italian dominions 
were in danger, entered warmly into the cause, and engaged to 
bear half the expense of the armament. The Venetians fortified 
their city, and augmented their fleet. Pius, who was the soul 
of the enterprise, sent twelve galleys under the command of 
Mark Anthony Colonna. Venieri commanded the Venetian 
galleys; Doria those of Philip. The chief command was com- 

8 Ueiss, liv. iii.— Barre. tome ix.— Bicaut, toI. ii. 9 Thnan. lib. xlls.— Cantemir, vol. H. 
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mitted to Don John of Austria, natural son to Chartes V. who 
had lately distinguished hin>self in Spain, by subduing the Ma- 
rescoes, or descendants of the Moors, whom the severity of 
the inquisition had roused to arms. 

After the reduction 6f Cyprus, the Turks not only ravaged 
with impunity the coasts of Dalmatia and Istria,but also those of 
Italy. Their fleet, consisting of two hundred and thirty galleys, 
Q - wasmetby the confederates in the gulf of Lepanto, near 
' Corinth, where was fought the greatest naval engage- 
ment that modem times had seen. The force was nearly equal 
on both sides, and the dispute was long, fierce, and bloody. All 
the passions which can animate human nature were roused; and 
almost all the instruments of war and destruction, of ancient or 
modern invention, vi^ere employed ; arrows, javelins, fire-balls, 
grappling-irons, cannon, musquets, spears and swords. The 
men bought hand to hand in most of the galleys, and grappled 
together, as on a field of battle. Ali, the Turkish admiral, sur- 
rounded by four hundred Janisaries, and Don John, with an 
equal number of chosen men, maintained a close contest for three 
hours. At last Ali was slain, and his galley taken ; the banner 
of the cross was displayed from the mainmast, and the Ottoman 
admiral's head fixed on the stern, in place of the Turkish stand- 
ard. All now was carnage and confusion. The cry of ** Vic- 
tory ! Victory !" resounded through the Christian fleet, and the 
Turks every where gave way. They lost twenty-five thousand 
men in the conflict ; eight thousand were taken prisoners ; and 
fifteen thousand Christian slaves were set at liberty. Thirty 
Turkish galleys were sunk, twenty-five burned, one hundred 
and thirty taken; and if Uluzzali, who was second in command, 
had not retired with tweiity-eight galleys, the Ottoman fleet 
would fiave been utterly destroyed. ^ The confederates lost, on 
the whole, fifteen galleys, and about ten thousand men*". 

This victory, which filled Constantinople with the deepest 
melancholy, was celebrated at Venice with the most splendid 
festivals. And the pope was so transported when he heard of 
it, that he exclaimed, in a kind of holy ecstasy, " There was a 
" man sent fi-om God, and his name' was John !" alluding to 
Don John of Austria. Philip's joy was more moderate. " Don 
" John,^^ said he, *• has been fortunate, but he ran a great 
" risk :" — and that risk, as appeared in *the issue, was run 
merely for glory. 

The batde of Lepanto, though purchased with so much blood, 
and so ruinous to the vanquished, was of no real benefit to the 
victors. After disputing long what they should do, the Chris- 
tian commanders resolved to do nothing till the spring. That 

10 Feuillet, Vie du Papc Pir. V.— Tliuan.— Canlcmir. 
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season, which oui;htto have been employed in taking advantage 
of the enemy^s consternation, was wasted in fruitless negotia* 
tions and vain-glorious triumphs. The Turks had leisure, du- 
ring the winter, to equip a new fleet, which spread , ^70 

terror over the coast of Christendom, before the con- ^ ' ' 
federates were ready to assemble ; and by the bravery and con- 
duct of Uluzzali, now appointed commander-in-chief, the repu- 
tation of the Ottoman arms was restored. The confederates 
were able to eTTect no enterprise of importance. Their councils 
were again divided : they separated. The Spaniards appeared 
cool in the cause ; and the Venetians, afraid of being left a prey • 
•to the Turkish power, secretly concluded a peace . --« 

with the soltan. They not only agreed that Selim ^' ^' ^^^*^' 
should retain Cyprus, but ceded to him several other places, 
and stipulated to pay him thirty thousand crowns in gold to- 
ward defraying the expenses of the war". 

The pope was greatly incensed at this treaty, which was cer- 
tainly dishonourable to Christendom. But Philip, whose atten- 
tion was now chiefly .engaged by the civil wars in the Low 
Countries, readily sustained the apology of the Venetians. It 
was buf reasonable, he said, that the republic should be permit- 
ted to know her own interest : for his part, it was si^fficient that 
he had given proofs of his friendship to Venice, and of his zeal 
for the support of the Christian religion.". 

Don John, however, was far from being pleased with the con- 
duct of the Venetians. After separating from the confederates, 
he had made himself master of Tunis, were he proposed to erect 
an independent sovereignty ; and he hoped in the next season, 
by means of the league, utterly to ruin the soltan's naval power, 
which he foresaw would btf employed to recover that city and its 
territory. This conjecture was soon verified. Thrpe hundred 
galleys, with forty thousand soldiers on board, ,^74 

were sent in the spring to invest Tunis ; and the ' ' 
place, though gallantly defended, was taken hf storm, and the 
garrison put to the sword, before a sufficient force could be as- 
assembled for its relief*^. 

During all these bloody transaction, the mere recital of which 
makes the human heart shrink from the horrors of war, Germa- 
ny continued to enjoy tranquillity under the sway of Maximilian. 
This prince was of a mild and humane disposition, affable in his 
deportment, simple in his manners, .and regular in his life. 
Though attached to peace, he was not destitute of courage or 
militaiy skill; and though fond of power, he seemed to wish for 
it only with a view of promoting thp happiness of his people. 

11 Paniuu-JP«rrens. 12 Mioiaoa, lib. vH. Id Cantetfiir.— Bioftot— F^rrent. 
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For some years before his death/he eiterted his interest to pro- 
cure the crown of Poland for one of his sons, not only on the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Sigismund II. but also when 
the retreat of Henry of Anjou had again involved the country in 
the confusions of a disputed election. He had not, however, suf- 
ficient influence to obtain a complete acquiescence in his wishes; 
and the low state of his finances still farther obstructed his views. 
He had expressed an intention of supporting his ejection (for be 
was actually chosen by a party in the diet) by force of arms; but 
he would in all probability have soon relinquished his pretensions 
in favour of Stephen, the new king, even if he had not died in 
Hr^t 19 I'JVA the midst of his preparations. He was succeeded 
ucr. 1^, it) /o. Q^ ^^ imperial throne by his son Rodolph II., a 
prince who inherited the pacific disposition of his father. 

We must now, mv dear rhilip, return to new scenes of slaugh- 
ter; to behold Chris'^ans and fellow -citizens exercismgon each 
other as great barbarities as ever were inflicted upon the follow- 
ers of Christ by those of the Arabian pseudo prophet. 



LETTER LXXI. 



A General Fiew qfttie Transactions of Europe^ from the Death 
of Charles IX. in 1574, to the Accession of Henry IV. the first 
Kingof France of the Branch of Bourbon^ in 1589; includmg 
thenise of the Republic of Holland^ the Catastrophe of Sebas- 
tian King of Portugal^ the Execution of Mary Queen of 
ScotSy and the t)efeat of the Spanish Armada. 

A PARTICULAR detail of the memorable events of this 
period would rather perplex the memory than inform the judg- 
ment. I shall therefore, my dear Philip, content myself with 
ofiering you a general survey. Consequences are chiefly to • 
be noted. 

The death of Charles IX., though the subject of rejoicing 
1574 *"™^"S the Huguenots, was far m>m healing the 
• wounds of France, yet bleeding from the lat^ mas- 
sacres. The duke of Anjou, who Succeeded nim' under the name 
of Henry III., and who,* as I have already observed, had been 
elected king of Poland, whence he eloped with the secrecy of a 
felon, found the kingdom in the greatest disorder iitiaginable. — 
The people were divided into two theological factions, furious 
firom their zeal, and mutually enraged from the injuries which 
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they had committed or suffered. Each party had devoted itself- 
to leaders, whose commands had greater effect than the will of 
the sovereign ; even the Catholics, to whom the king was at- 
tached, being entirely guided by the councils of the duke of 
Guise and his family. 

Henry, by the advice of the queen-mother, who had governed 
the kingdom till his arrival, formed a scheme for the restora- 
tion of the royal authority, by acting as umpire between the 
parties ; by moderating their differences, and reducing both to 
a dependence upon himself. He possessed all the dissimulation 
necessary for the execution of this delicate plan ; but being 
deficient in vigour, application, and sound understanding, in- 
stead of acquinng a superiority over both factions, he lost the 
confidence of both, and taught the partisans of each to adhere 
more closely to their respective leaders. 

Meanwhile the Huguenots were not only strengthened by the 
accession of Francis duke of Anjou, the king's brothet*(late 
duke of Alengon), and by the arrival of a German , ^7/; 

army under the prince of Conde, but by the pre- * ' 
sence of the gallant king of Navarre, who had also made his 
escape from court, and placed himself at their head. Henry, in 
prosecution of his moderating scheme, entered into a treaty 
with them ; and, desirous of preserving a balance ^ , -„ 
between the factions, granted peace to the Pro- ^' * 
testants on the most advantageous conditions. They obtained 
Ae public exercise of their religion, except within two leagues 
of the court; party -chambers, consisting of an equal number of 
Protestants and Catholics, were erected in all the parliaments of 
the kingdom, for the more equitable administration of justice: 
all attainders were reversed, and eight cautionary towns were 
put into their handsi. 

This treaty of pacification, which was tlib fifth concluded 
with the Huguenots, gave extremie disgust to the Catholics, and 
afforded the duke of Guise the desired pretence of declaiming 
against the conduct of the king, and of laying the foundation of 
the famous t.EACUE, projected by his uncle, the cardinal of 
Lorrain ; an association which, vvithout paying any regard to 
thp royal authority, aimed at the entire suppression of the new 
doctrines. In order to divert the force of the league from the 
throne, and even to obstruct its efforts against the , ^7^ 

Huguenots, Henry declared himself the head of that ^ ' ' - "^ ' 
seditious confederacy, and took the field as leader of the Catho- 
lics^ but his dilatory and feeble measures discovered his reluc- 
tance to the undertaking, and some unsuccessful enterprises 
brought on a new peace, which, though less favourable than the 

1 Dayila.— D'AobigDe.— Mczemy. ^^ , 
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.former to the Protestants, gave no satisfaction to the followers 
of the ancient religion. The- animosity of party, daily whetted 
by theological controversy, was now too keen to admit tolera- 
lion : the king^s moderation appeared criminal to one faction, 
and suspicious to both : while the plain, direct, and avowed 
conduct of the duke of Guise on one side, and of the king of 
Navarre on the other, engaged by degrees the bulk of the na- 
tion to enlist under one or the other of those great leaders. Re- 
ligious hatred produced a contempt of all civil regulations ; and 
every private injury became the ground of a public quarrel*. 

These commotions, though of a domestic nature, were too 
important to be overlooked by foreign princes. Queen Eliza- 
beth, who always considered her interests as connected with tfie 
prosperity of the French Protestants, and the depression of the 
riouse of Guise, had repeatedly supplied the Huguenots with 
considerable sums of money, notwithstanding her negotiations 
with-the cowrt of France. Philip IL on the other hand, had 
declared himself protector of the League, had entered into the 
closest correspondence with the duke of Guise, and employed 
all his authority in supporting the credit of that factious leader. 
The subjection of the Huguenots, he flattered himself, would 
b^e followed by the submission of the Flemings ; and the same 
political motives whiqh induced Elizabeth to assist the French 
reformer^, would have led her to aid the distressed Protestants 
in the Low Countries : but the mighty power of Philip, and- 
the -great force which he maintained in those mutinous pro- 
vinces, had hitherto kept her in awe, and induced her to pre- 
serve some appearance of friendship with that monarch. 

Elizabeth, however, hid given protection to. all the Flemish 
exiles who took shelter in her dominions: and, as many of these 
were the most skilful and industrious inhabitants of the Ne- 
therlands, then so celebrated for manufactures, they brought 
with them several useful arts', hitherto unknown or little culti- 
vated, in England. The queen had also permitted thfe Flemish 
privateers to enter the English harbours, and there dispose of 
their prizes. But, on the remonstrance of the Spanish ambas- 
sadorj she withdrew that libferty^ ; a measure which, in the is- 
sue, proved extremely prejudicial to the interests of Philip, and 
which naturally leads us back to the history of the civil wars 
in the Low Countries. 

The Gueux, or beggars^ as the Flemish sea-adventurers were 
called, being §hut out from the English harbours, were under 
the necessity of attempting to secure one of their own. They 
accordingly attacked, in 1572, the Brille, a sea-port in Holland; 
and, by afgrious assault, made themselves masters of the place*. 

8 Thiiaii.-*OByiU. 3 Camd. ADDak». 4 GroUi. Annales, lib^ iU 
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Unimportant as this conquest may seem, it alarmed the duke 
of Alva ; who, putting a stop to those bloody executions Avhich 
he was making on the defenceless Flemings in order to enforce 
his oppressive taxes, withdrew the garrison from Brussels and 
detached it against the Gueux. Experience soon proved that 
his fears were well grounded. The people in the neighbourhood 
of the Brille, rendered desperate by that complication of cruelty, 
oppression, insolence, usurpation, and persecution, under which 
they and all their countrymen Jaboured, flew to arms on the ap- 
proach of a military force ; defeated the Spanish detachment, 
and put themselves under the protection of the prince of Orange: 
who, though unsuccessful in his former attempt, still meditated 
the relief of the Netherlandi, He inflamed the inhabitants by 
every motive which religious zeal, resentment, or love of free- 
dom, could inspire. In a short time almost the whoU province 
of Holland, and also that of Zealand, threw oflF the Spanish 
yoke*; and the prince, by uniting the revoltcsji^towns in a league, 
laid the foundation of that illustrious republic ; whose arms and 
policy long made so considerable a figure in the transactions of 
Europe, and whose oommerce, frugality, and persevering in* 
dustry, are still the wonder of the world. 

The love of liberty transformed into heroes men little accus- 
tomed to arms, and naturally averse from war. The prince of 
Orange took Mechlin, Oudenarde, and Dendermonde ; and the 
desperate defence of Haarlem, which nothing but the extremity 
of famine could overcome, convinced the duke of Alva of the 
pernicious fefiFects of his violent counsels. He entreated the Hol- 
landers, whom his severities had only exasperated, to lay down 
their arms^ and rely on the king^s generosity; and he gave the 
strongest assurances, that the utmost lenity would be shown to 
those who did not obstinately persist in their rebellion. But the 
people were not disposed to confide in promises so often vio- 
lated, or to throw themselves on the clemency of a prince and 
governor who were known to be equally perfidious and inhu- 
man. Now reduced to despair, they expected the worst that 
could happen, and bade defiance to fortune. The duke, enraged 
at their firmness, laid siege to Alcmaer, where his men were 
repulsed ; a great fleet which he had fitted -^ut was defeated by 
the Zialanders : he petitioned to be recalled from his govern- 
ment, and boasted at his departure, that in the course of five 
years he had consigned eighteen thousand individuals to the 
hands of the public executioner^. 

Alva was succeeded in the Low Countries by Requesens, 
Gommendator of Castile, who began his government with pulling 
down the insulting statue of his predecessor erected at Antwerp. 

5 LeClero.— Temple.— Grot. Annates. Grot. Ann. Vik, 'i. 
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But neither this popular act nor the mild dispositicMi of the-new 
governor could reconcile the Hollanders to the Spanish domi- 
nion. Their injuries (vere too recent and too grievous to be 
soon forgotten* The war was continued with obstinacy. The 
success was various. Middleburgh was taken by the revolters 
in 1574, while Louis of Nassau, with a considerable body of 
troops, intended as a reinforcement to his brotjier, the prince of 
Orange, was surprised near a \illage called Noock, and his 
army'defeated. He and one of his brotliers were left dead on 
the field of battle. Leyden was invested by the Spaniards ; 
and the most amazing examples of valour and constancy were 
displayed on both sides during the siege. The Dutch opened 
the dykes and sluices, in order to drive the besiegers from that 
enterprise ; and the Spaniards had the hardiness to continue 
their purpose, and to attempt to drain off the inundation. The 
besieged suffered every species of misery, and were al last so 
reduced by famin||^as'to be obliged to feed on the dead bodies 
of their fellow-citizens. But they did not suffer in vain. A 
violent south-west wind drove the inundation with fury against 
the works of the besiegers, when every human hope seemed to 
fail ; and Valdez, the Spanish general, in danger of being swal- 
lowed up by the waves, was constrained to raise the siege, after 
having lost the flower of his army^. 

The repulse at Leyden was followed, in 1575, by the con- 
ferences at Breda. There the emperor endeavoured to mediate 
a reconciliation between the king of Spain and the states of the 
Low Countries, originally subject to the empire, and over which 
its jurisdiction was still supreme. But these negotiations prov- 
ing unsuccessful, hostilities were renewed, and pushed with 
vigour by the Spaniards. They n\et with a proportional re- 
sistance in many places; particularly at Woerden, the reduction 
of w hich they were obliged to abandon, after a siege of several 
months, and a great loss of men. 

But the contest was unequal, between a great monarchy and 
two small provinces, however fortified by nature, or defended 
by the desperate valour of the inhabitants. The Spaniards: 
made themselves masters of the island of Finart, east of Zea- 
land ; they entered Zealand itself, in spite of all opposition j 
they reduced Ziriczee, after an obstinate resistance ; and, as a 
last blow, were projecting the reduction of Holland^ 

Now if was that the revolted provinces saw the necessity of 
foreign assistance, in order to preserve them from final ruin ; 
and they sent a solemn embassy to Elizabeth, their most natu- 
ral ally, offering her the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand, if 
she would employ her power in their defence. But that prin- 
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cess, though inclined by many strong motives to accept so libe- 
ral an offer, prudently rejected it. Though* magnanimous, she 
had never cherished the ambition of making conquests, or of ac- > 
quiring, by any other means, an accession of territory* The 
sole purpose other vigilant and active policy was to maintain, 
by the most frugal and cautious expedients, the tranquillity of 
lier own dominions. Ai) open war with the Spanish monarchy 
appeared the probable consequence of supporting the revolted 
provinces ; and after taking the inhabitants under her protec- 
tion, she could never in honour abandon them, how desperate 
soever their defence might become, but must embrace it even in 
opposition to her interest. The possession of Holland and Zea- 
land, though highly inviting to a commercial nation, did not 
seem equivalent to such hazard. The queen^ therefore, refused 
in positive terms the offered sovereignty; but informed the am- 
bassadors, that, in return for the good-will which the prince of 
Orange and the states had shown her, she would endeavour to 
mediate an agreement for them, on the best terms possible. She 
accordingly despatched Sir Henry Cobham to Philip, who took 
her mediation in good part ; but no accommodation ensued*. 
The war in the Netherlands was carried on with the same 
rage and violence as before, when an accident saved the infant 
republic. 

Requesens dying suddenly at a time when lar^e arrears were 
due to. the Spanish troops, they broke into a furious mutiny, in 
1576 ; attacked and pillaged the wealthy city of Antwerp, exe- 
cuting terrible slaughter on the inhabitants, and threatened other 
tovhis with a like tate. This danger united all the provinces, 
except Luxemburgh, in a confederacy commonly called the 
Pacification of Ghent, which had for its object the expulsion 
of foreign troops, and the restoration of the ancient liberties 
of the states^^ 

Don John of Austria, who had been appointed to succeed Re- 
quesens, found every thing in confusion on his arrival in the 
Low Countries. He saw the impossibility of resistance, and 
agreed to whatever was required of him ; — to confirm the paci- 
fication of Ghent, and dismiss the Spanish army. After these 
concessions he was acknowledged governor, and the king's lieu- 
tenant of the Netherlands. Peace and concord were restored, 
industry renewed, and religious disputes silenced ; liberty had 
leisure to breathe, commerce began to lift her head, and the arts 
again to dispense their blessings. 

But the ambition of Don John, who coveted this great theatre 
for the exercise of his military talents, lighted anew the torch of 

9 Camd. Add. 10 Bentir. lib. ix*— '1 hufto. lib. Izii. 
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discord and the flames of civil war. As he found the states de- 
termined to impose very strict limitations on his authority, he 
broke all articles ; seized Namur, and procured the recal of the 
Spanish army. Animated by the successes of his youth, he had 
opened his mind to vast undertakings ; and, looking beyond the 
conquest of the revolted provinces, had projected a marriage with 
the queen of Scots, and (in her right) the acquisition of both the 
British kingdoms. Elizabeth was aware of his intentions, and no 
longer scrupled to embrace the protection of the inhabitants of 
the N^etherlands, whose independence seemed now intimately 
1578 ^^""^^^^d ^'* ^^^ ow" safety. She acdbrdingly 
■ entered into an alliance with them ; sent them a 
sum of money ; and, soon after, a body of troops". Casimir, 
count palatine of the Rhine, also engaged to support them, and 
collected for that purpose an army of German rrotestants. 

But the people of the Netherlands, while they were strength- 
ening themselves by foreign alliances, were weakened by dissen- 
sions at home. The duke d'Arschot, governor of Flanaers, and 
several other Catholic noblemen, jealous of the prince of Orange, 
who, on the return of the Spanish forces, had been elected gover- 
nor of Brabant, privately invited the archduke Matthias, bro- 
ther of the emperor Rodolph II., to the government of the Low 
Countries. Matthias accepted the proposal ; quitted Prague in 
the night ; and suddenly arrived in the neighbourhood of Ant- 
werp, to the astonishment of the states. Swayed by maxims of 
true policy and patriotism, the prince of Orange embraced the 
interest of the archduke; and, by that prudent measure, divided 
the German and Spanish branches of the house of Austria. Don 
John was deposed by a decree of the States ; Matthias was ap- 
pointed governor-general of the provinces, and the prince of 
Orange his lieutenant, lo the great mortification of d*Arschot*». 

Bejng joined by Alexander Famcse, prince of Parma, wiA 
eighteen thousand veterans, Don John attacked the army of the 
states near Gemblours, and gained a considerablead vantage over 
them. But the cause of liberty sustamed a much «'eater misfor- 
tune in that jealousy which arose between the Protestant and 
Catholic provinces; The prince of Orange, by reason of his 
moderation, became suspected by both parties ; Matthias, re- 
ceiving no support from Germany, fell into contempt j ana the 
duke of Anjou, through the prevalence of the Catholic interest, 
was declared Defender of the Liberties of the JVetherbinds^^. 

Don John took advantage of these fluctuating counsels to 
push his military operations, and made himself master of seve- 
ral places. But he was so warmly received by the English aux- 
iliaries at Rimenant, that he was obliged to give ground ; and 
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seeing Iktle hope of future success, on account of the number of 
troops assembled against him» under Casimir (who was paid by 
Elizabeth) and the duke of Anjou, he is supposed to have died 
of chagrin; others say, of poison given him by order of Philip, 
who (keaded his ambition. He was succeeded by. the prince 
of Parma, who was superior to him both in ^r and negotiation, 
and whose address and clemency gave a new turn to the affairs 
of Spain in the Netherlands. 

The allies, in the mean while, spent their time in quarrelling, 
instead of acting. Neither the army of prince Casimir nor that 
of the duke of Anjou proved of any use to the states. Tht 
Catholics were jealous of the first, the Protestants of the last ; 
and the two leaders were jealous of each other. Those evils 
induced the prince of Orange to form the scheme of more close- 
ly uniting the provinces of Holland and Zealand, and cementing 
diem wiUi such others as were most contiguous; Utrecht, Frise- 
land, Groningen,Overyssel, andGuelderland, in which the Pro- 
testant interest predominated. The deputies ac- j _ .^^^ 
cordingly met at Utrecht, and signed the famous ^^^* ^^' ^^ '^* 
Union, in appearance so slight, but in reality so solid, of seven 
provinces independent of each other, actuated by different inte- 
rests, yet as closely connected by the great tie of liberty, as the 
bundle of arrows, the arms and emblem of their republic. * 

It was agreed that the Seven Provinces should unite them- 
selves in interest as one province, reserving to each individual 
province and city all its own privileges, rights, customs, and 
statutes; that, in all disputes between particular provinces, the 
rest should interpose only as mediators ; and that they should 
assist each other with life and fortune, against every foreign at- 
tempt upon any single province'\ The first coin struck after 
this alliance was strongly expressive of the perilous situation of 
the infant commonwealth. It represented a ship struggling 
amid the waves, unassisted by sails or oars, with this motto : 
Incertum quo fata ferant; ** I know not what may be my fate.^^ 

The states had indeed great reason for doubt They had to 
contend with the whole power of the Spanish monarchy; and 
Philip, instead of offering them any equitable conditions, labour- 
ed to detach the prince of Orange from the Union of Utrecht. 
But William was too patriotic to resign the interests of his coun- 
try for any private advantage. He was determined to share the 
fete of the United Provinces ; and they required all his support 
The prince of Parma was making rapid progress both by his 
arts and arms. He had concluded a trea^r with the Walloons, 
a name commonly given to the natives of the southern provinces 

li Tenpl^ ehftp. i..-<3rot lib. Ui. 
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of the Netherlands : he gained the confidence of the Cathoiic 
party in general, and took many towns from the revolters. The 
states, however, continued resolute, though sensible of their 
weakness. They again made an offer of their sovereignty to 
, -p^ Elizabeth ; and, as she still rejected it, they con- 
A. D. ibw. j.gj^gj j^ ^^ ^1^^ j^j.^ of Anjou, finally withdrawing 

their allegiance from Philip". 

While Philip was losing the Seven United Provinces, fortune 
threw in his way a new sovereignty. Sebastian, king of Portu- 
gal, great grandson of the illustrious Emanuel, inflamed with 
the passion for military glory, resolved to signalise himself by 
an expedition against the Moors. He espoused the cause of 
Muley Mohammed, whom Muley Moluch, his uncle, had dis- 
possessed of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco ; and disre- 
garding the opinions of his wisest counsellors, embarked for 
Africa, in 1578, with an army of twenty thousand men. The 
army of Muley Moluch was superior; but that circumstance 
only roused the courage of Sebastian, who even wore green 
armour that he might be the better mark for the enemy. The 
two armies engaged near Alcaz^r-quivir ; and, after a desperate 
conflict, all the Christians were either killed or taken prisoners. 
Sebastian himself was among the slain. The two Moorish 
princes, uncle and nephew, were left dead on the field**. 

The- king of Portugal, having left no issue, was succeeded by 
his great uncle, cardmal Henry; who also dying without chil- 
dren,^ a number of competitors arose for the crown. Among 
these were the king of Spain, the duke of Braganza, Antonio, 

?rior of Crato, the duke of Savoy, Catharine ef Medicis, and 
^ope Gregory XIH., who, extraordinary as it may seem, at- 
tempted to renew the obsolete claim of the holy see to the sove- 
reignty of Portugal. The claim of Philip, who was nephew to 
Henry by the mother's side, was not the best ; but he had most 
power to support it. The old duke of Alva, who had been for 
some time in disgrace, like a mastiflF unchained for fighting, was 
recalled to court, and put at the head of an army, lie gained 
two victories over Antonio; who, of all the other competitors, 

15 Grot. lib. iii. 

16 H. de MeodoKt.— Cabrera.— -Thuan.—Mal^ Moluch, who appears to have bees 
a gr^t and generoas prinee,died with the most heroic magnanimitj. Wasted bv an inve- 
terate disease, whieh the fatigue of the battle had renderad mortal, he desired nia attea- 
dants to keep his death seoret till the fortane of the day should be decided. Ereci after he 
had lost the use of speech, he laid his finger on his lips as a farther injonetiOn 'of aeereeys 
aod stretehiog himself in his litter, calmly expired in the field of victors. With regard to 
the manner of Don Sebastian'k death, historians are bj no means agreed ; but all admit that 
he fought gallantly, and dbdained to surrive the defbat of his array. Some sar, that he bud 
violent hands upon himself; others, that being disarmed and made prisoner by the victora, 
lie was slain by a Moorish officer, who came op while the soldiers w^re violeDtly dlsputUig 
their right to the royal eaptire.— Thaan. Hist, sai Temp. 
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alone pretended to assert his title by arms« These . ^^^ 

victories decided the contest. Philip was crowned ' * 
at Lisbon ; and a price was set on the nead of Antonio*^. 

A price was also set on the head of the prince of Orange, as 
soon as it was known in Spain that the United Provinces had 
withdrawn their allegiance from Philip; and an at- , ^^^ 

tempt was soon after made upon his life, by a man ' ' 
of desperate fortune, in order to obtain the reward. Now first 
did the states become truly sensible of the value of that great 
man. The joy of the Spaniards, on a false report of his death, 
could only be equalled by that of the Flemings when informed 
of his safety ; yet a jealousy of liberty, and a dread of his am- 
bition, still prevented them from appointing him their supreme 
governor, though every day convinced them of the imprudence, 
rapacity, and dangerous designs of the duke of Anjou. This 
young prince had at first assembled a considerable army, and 
driven the enemy from the siege of Cambray ; but a project of 
marrying queen Elizabeth, whose amorous dalliances with him 
are somewhat unaccountable, and by no means justifiable, unless 
sincere, led him to waste his time in England, while the prince 
of Parma was making rapid progress in the Netherlands. On 
his return he totally lost the confidence of the states, by a rash 
and violent attack upon their liberties ; was obliged to leave 
the United Provinces ; retired into France ; and died soon after 
in contempt". 

The archduke Matthias had retuhied to Germany, on the ele- 
vation of his rival, so that the prince of Parma and William of 
Nassau, the two greatest generals of the age, were now left to 
dispute the possession of the Netherlands, which became the 
chief theatre of war in Europe, and the school to which men of 
courage, from all nations, resorted to study the military art. 

England, during these commotions, had enjoyed die most 
perfect tranquillity. But the prospect now began to be over- 
cast, and Elizabeth saw the approach of danger from more 
than one quarter. The earl of Lenox, cousin to the young king 
of Scotland, and captain Stewart, afterwards earl of Arran, had 
found means to detach James from the English interest ; and 
by their intrigues the earl of Morton, who during his whole 
regency bad preserved diat kingdom in strict alliance with Eli- 
zabeth, was brought to the scaffold, as an accomplice in the 
murder of the late king'^ 

17 Faria j Soosa.— C^renu IS Meseray.— CtmdeB.— Le Clere. 

19 Spoiawood. — Mortoo owned that Bot}iwelI bad ioformed him of the deiigD against the 
king's life, solieited him to eononr in the ezeeatioo of it, and affirmed it vas aathoriaed bj- 
the queen. He at first, if we may beliere his djing words, absolatelj declined haring any 
coneern in sach a measure ; and, when afterwards orged to the same parpose, he required 
a warrant under the queen's hand, authorisiog the attempt. As no such warrant was pn^ 
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A body of the Scottish nobility, however, dissatisfied with 
the administration, of Lenox and Arran, formed a conspiracy, 
probably with the concurrence of Elizabeth, for seizing the per- 
son of the king at the castle of Ruthven, the seat of me earl of 
Gowrie ;. and the design, being kept secret, succeeded without 
any opposition. James, who was then sixteen years of age, 
wept .when he found himself detained a prisoner; but no com- 
passion was shown him. *^ Mind not his tears,^^ said the mas- 
ter of Glamis: — ^^ it is better that boys should weep than beard- 
'* ed men." The king was obliged to submit to the present ne- 
cessity ; to profess an entire acquiescence in the conduct of the 
conspirators, and to acknowledge the detention of his person to 
be an acceptable service. Arran was confined in his own house, 
and Lenox retired into France, where he soon after died*^. 

But tfie afl&irs of Scotland remained not long in this situation^ 
James made his escape from his keepers, ?nd summoned his 
firiends to attend him. The earls of Argyle, Montrose, and 
Rothes, hastened to pay their duty to their sovereign ; and the 
leaders of the Gowrie party, unable to resist their powerfuT ad- 
versaries, took refuge in England. The earl ot Arran was 
.^oo recaOed to court; a new attempt to disturb the 
^* ^* * government was defeated ; the earl of Gowrie was 

brought to the block; and severe laws were enacted against the 
Presbyterian clergy, who had applauded the Baid ofRujUjuen^ 
as the late conspiracy was,called'^ 

During these transactions in Scotiand, the king of Spain, 
though he had not con^ to an open rupture with Elizabeth, 
sent, in the name of the pope, a body of seven hundred Spa- 
niards md Italians into Ireland, in order to retaliate for the as- 
sistance which she gave to his rebellious subjects m the Low 
Countries. But the invaders, though joined by many of the 
discontented Irish, were all cut off, except their chief officers, 
by lord Grey, the queen's deputy, and fifteen hundred of the 
rebels were hanged; a severity which gave great displeasure to 
Elizabeth*. 

When the English ambassador ^t the court of Madrid com- 
plained of this invasion, he was answered by like complajnts of 

daced, be refused to take part in the eDterprise. And aa an apologj for eeoeealing tiik 
treasonable undertaking, he vmy plausii^ly wfed^ in his ovn ^ndieatkm, the irreaolation of 
Damley, and criminal utoation of Marv. " To whom/* said he, <' coaM I make the dis- 
<' oovery ? The oaeen was the author of the conspiracy. Damlejr was saeh a choiring, that 
" no secret oould be safely communicated to him. Huntley and fiothwell, wlra bore the 
<« chief away in the kingdom* were theoaselTes the perpetrator! of the crime,*' S£OtswQQil> 
p. 314.— Crftwfocd's Mem. Append, m.— Bobertaso, book vi. 

90 Melvil.— SpoUwood.-'-CaldKwood. 21 Spotswood. 
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the piracies of Frands Dmke ; a bold navigator, who had jpas- 
sed into the South Sea'by the strait of Magellan, and, attacking 
the Spaniards in those parts where they least expected an ene- 
my, had taken many rich prizes, and returned safely by th^ 
. Cape of Good Hope, in the autumn of the year IS80. As he 
was the first Englishman who had circumnavigated the ^obe, 
his name became celebrated on account of so hazardous and for- 
tunate an adventure ; and the queen, who loved valouisAnd 
hoped to share in the spcnl, conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood, and accepted a banquet from him in the ship which 
had performed so memoraUea voyage. She caused, however, 
part of the booty to be restored, in order to appease Ae Catho- 
lic king»*. 

But Elizabeth's danger from abroad might have , ^^ 

been regarded as of smsdl importance, had her own ' ^' ^^o4. 
subjects been united at home. Ut^happily that was n()t the case. 
The zeal of the Catholics, excited by constraint rather than 
'persecution, daily threatened her with an insurrectim. Not 
satisfied with incessant outcries against her severity towards 
the queen of Scots, and against the court x)f High Commission 
(an ecclesiastical tribunal, erected by the queen for taking cog- 
nizance of non-conformity, and which was certainly too ari>itm- 
ry,) the Romish priests, especially in the foreign seminaries for 
the education of Engli^ students of the Catholic oommimion, 
endeavoured to persuade their disciples, tfiat it wodd be a mee 
ritorious action to deprive her 6f fife. 

Those seminaries, founded by Philip, the pope, and the car- 
dinal of Lotrain, in c»'der to prevent ^e decay df the ancient 
religion in^ England, sent over yearly a colony of young priests, 
who maintained the* Romish superstition in its full height of bi«> 
gotry ; and who, being often detected in treasonable practices, 
occasioned that severity of which their sect complained. They 
were all undfir the direction of the Jesuits, an active order of 
regular priests established after the Reformation, when the court 
of ilome perceived that the lazy monks and beggarly friars, who 
had sufficed in times of ignorance, were no longer able to defend 
the ramparts of the church, assailed on every side by the bold 
and inquisitive spirit of the age^ and the virulence of the per- 
secuted Protestants. These ghostly fathers, who by the very 
nature of their instimtion were engaged to pervert learning, 
and who, where it could serve their pious purposes, employed It 
to refine away the plainest dictates of morality, persuaded Dr. 
William Parry, a convert to the Catholic faith, that he could 
not perform a more acceptable service to Heaven than to take 

9$ Camd. Abn. 
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away the life of his sovereign. Pany, flieti at Milan, was con- 
firmed in this opinion by Campeegio, the pope's nuncio, and 
even by the pope himself, who e^orted him to persevere, and 
granted him for his encouragement, a plenary indulgence, and 
remission of his sins. Though still agitated with doubts, he 
came over to England, with an mtention of executing his bloody 
purpose. But happily his irresolution continued ; and he was 
at^t betrayed by one Nevil, of the family of Westmoreland, 
to^whom he had communicated his scheme. Being thrown into 
prison, he confessed his guilt, received sentence of death, and 
- -or suffered the punishment directed by the law for his 
A. D. i:>^:)- reasonable conspiracy^^. 

Such murderous attempts, the result of that bigoted spirit by 
which the followers of the two religions, but more especially the 
Catholics, were actuated, every where now appeared. About 
die same time that this design against the life df Elizabeth was 
brought to light, the prince of Orange was assassinated at Delft, 
by Balthazar Gerard, a desperate enthusiast, who believed him- 
self impelled by the Divinity, as we are told by die Jesuit Stra- 
da, to commit that barbarous action. But the assassin, when 
put to the torture, declared, perhaps no less truly, that the re» 
ward promised by Philip, in his proscription of William, had 
been his principal motive"*. 

The United rrovinces, now deprived of flieir chief hope, were 
filled with sorrow and consternation : a general gloom involved 
their affiiirs; despondency appeared in every face; and anarchy 
reigned in their councils, llie provinces of Holland and Zea- 
land alone endeavoured to repair the loss, and to show their 
eratitude to William, by electing his son Maurice their stadt- 
holder and captain-general by sea and land. The youth had.not 
completed his eighteenth year ; but such marks of genius dis- 
tinguished his character as proved him worthy of the dignity 
to which he was raised. 

In Spain it was imagined, that the death of the prince of Or- 
ange would deprive the confederates of their spirit, and of all 
ability to withstand the power of Philip. But when the first 
emotions of grief and surprise had subsided, it produced contra* 
ry effects. Kage took place of despair ; and the horror of the 
assassination, universally attributed to die intrigues of Philip, 
so irritated the people, that they resolved to prosecute the war 
with unremitted vigour, and revenge the death of their great 
deliverer**. 

The prince of Parma, having reduced Ghent and Brussels, 

S4 State Trials, toI. i.— -Strype, toI. iii. 25 Grot.— BenMr.— Thnan. 
86 Grot. lib. ir.— Meteron, lib. xii. 
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was making preparations for thd si^ of Antwerp, the richest 
and most populous city in the Netherlands. On his approach, 
the citizens opened the sluices, cut down the dykes, and over- 
flowed the neighbQuring country, so as to sweep away all his 
magazines. Not discouraged by this loss, he diligently labour- 
ed to repair the misfortune, and cut, with extraordinary expedi- 
tion, a canal from Steken to Caloo, in order to carry off the 
waters. He next erected that great monument of his genius, 
a fortified bridge across the deep and rapid river Scheld, to 
prevent all comniiunication with the town by sea. The be- 
sieged attempted to bum it, or blow it up, by sending two fire- 
ships against it ; but this scheme failing, and the besiegers daily 
making progress in. spite of every effort to oppose them, Ant- 
werp sent deputies to the prince, and agreed to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of Philip". 

Domestic jealousy, no less than the valour of the Spaniards, 
or the conduct of their general, contributed to the fall of this 
flourishing city. The Hollanders, and particularly the citizens 
of Amsterdam, obstructed every measure proposed for the re- 
lief of Antwerp, hoping to profit by its reduction. The Protes- 
tants, it was concluded, would forsake it as*soon as it fell into 
the hands of Philip. The conjecture proved just : Antwerp 
went hourly to decay; and Amsterdam, enrichea by the conflux 
of industrious artificers and traders, became the greatest com- 
mercial city in the Netherlands. 

This rivalry, however, of the citizens of Amsterdam, so sin-» 
gular in the annals of mankind ! in seeking a problematical prl* 
vate advantage, at the expense of public safety, and when ex-, 
posed to the most imminent danger, had almost occasioned the 
subjection of all the revolted provinces. The loss of Antwerp 
was a severe blow in the declining state of their affairs ; and the 
only hope that remained to them arose from the prospect of 
foreign aid. Well acquainted with the cautious and frugal max- 
ims of Elizabeth, they tendered the sovereignty of their country 
to the king of France. But the distracted state of that monar- 
chy obliged Henry to reject so advantageous an offer. The 
death of the duke of Anjou, which he expected would bring him 
relief, by freeing him from the intrigues of that prince, only 
plunged him in deeper distress. The king of Navarre, a pro- 
fessed Protestant, being now next heir to the crown, the duke 
of Guise thence took occasion to revive the Catholic league, and 
to urge the king, by the most violent expedients, to seek the 
exclusion of that gallant prince, and the extinction of the whole 
sect. Henry, though a zealous Catholic, disapproved such 



S7 Meteren. lib. zii.— <7rot. lib. v. — Thaan. 
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measures : he attempted to suppress the league; but finding his 
authority too weak for that purpose, he was obliged to comply 
with the demands of the dukeof Guise and the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, whom the duke had set up as a competitor for the succes- 
sion against the king of Navarre, to declare war against the 
Huguenots, and countenance a faction which he regarded as 
more dangerous to his throne**. Any interposition in favour of 
the distressed Protestants in the Low Countries would have . 
drawn upon him at once the indignation of. Philip, the pope, 
and the Catholic confederates. He was therefore under the 
necessity of renouncing all thoughts of the proffered sovereign- 
ty, though it opened a prospect equally flattering to his ambi- 
tion and his vengeance. 

The United Provinces, in this extremity, again had recourse 
to Elizabeth ; who, although she continued to reject their sove- 
reignty for the reasons formerly assigned, agreed to yield them 
more effectual support. She concluded a new treaty with them ; 
in consequence of which she was put in possession of the Brille, 
Flushing, and the castle of Rammekens, as a security for the 
payment of her expenses. She knew that the step she had taken 
would immediately engage her in hostilities with Philip; yet she 
was not alarmed at the view of the present greatness of that 
prince ; though such prepossessions were generally entertained 
concerning the force of the Spanish monarchy, that the king of 
Sweden, when informed that the queen of England had openly 
'embraced the defence of the revolted Flemings, scrupled not to 
say, " She has now taken the diadem from her head, and placed 
it upon the point of a sword^^/^ 

But Elizabeth, though her natural disposition, cautious rather 
than enterprising, induced her to prefer peace, was not afraid of 
war ; and when she saw an evident necessity, she braved danger 
with magnanimity and boldness. She now prepared herself lo 
resist, and even to. assault, the whole strength of the Catholic 
king. The earl of Leicester was sent over to Holland, at the 
head of the English auxiliaries, consisting of five thousand foot 
and a thousand horse ; while sir Francis Drake was dispatched 
with a fleet of twenty sail, and a body of land forces, to attack 
the Spaniards in the West Indies. This gallant seaman reduced 
St. Domingo, the capital of Hispaniola, Carthagena, and several 
other places, and returned to England with such riches, and 
A D 1586 ^"^^^^^"^^softhe Spanish weakness in the New 
World, as served to stimulate the nation to future 
enterprises^^. 

The English arms were less successful in the Low Countries. 
Leicester possessed neither courage nor capacity equal to the 

28 Davila, lib. vii.— Mcseray, Abreg6 Chronol. tome ▼. 
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trust reposed is him by the queen : and the states, who, from a 
knowledge of his influence with Elizabeth, and a desire of en- 
gaging that princess still farther in their defence, had honoured 
him with the tide of governor and captain-general of the pro- 
vinces, appointed a guard to attend htm, and invested him with 
a power almost dictatorial, soon found their confidence mis- 
placed. He not only showed his inability to direct military ope- 
rations, by suffering the prince of Parma to advance in a rapid 
course of conquests, but abused his authority, by an administra- 
tion equally weak, wanton, cruel, and oppressive. Intoxicated 
with his elevation, he assumed the air of a sovereign prince ; re- 
fused the instructions of the states; thrust into all vacant places 
his own worthless favourites; excited the people to rise against 
the magistrates; introduced disorder into the finances^ and filled 
the provinces with confusion. The Dutch even suspected him 
of a design upon their liberties; and Elizabeth, in order to quiet 
their fears, or lest an attempt should be made against the life of 
her favourite, commanded him to resign his government, and 
return home^*. Prince Maurice was elected governor in the 
room of the earl of Leicester, and lord Willoughby was by the 
queen appointed commander-in-chief of the English forces. 

In the mean time Elizabeth was occupied about more imme- 
diate dangers than those from the Spanish arms; though Philip 
had already formed the most hostile designs against her, and 
had commenced his preparations for that famous armament de- 
nominated the Invincible Armada. — Anthony Babington, a 
young gendeman of Derbyshire, instigated by a Romish priest 
named Ballard, engaged in a conspiracy against the life of his 
sovereign, as a necessary prelude to the deliverance of the 
queen of Scots, and the re-establishment of the Catholic reli- 
gion in England ; and so confident was he of success, and so 
meritorious did he deem bis undertaking, that, in order to per- 
petuate the memory of it, he caused a picture to be drawn, in 
which he was represented standing amidst his six confederate?, 
with a motto, expressing that their commoii danger was the 
bond of their fidelity. Happily the plot was discovered by the 
vigilance of secretary Walsingham ; and Babington, with the 
priest and twelve other conspirators, sufiFered death for their 
treasonable schemes^^ 

The scene that followed was new and extraordinary. On the 
trial of the delinquents, it appeared that the queen of Scots, who 
had corresponded with Babington, had encouraged him in his 
enterprise: and it was resolved, by Elizabeth and her ministers, 
to bring Mary to a public trial, as being accessary to the con- 
si Camd.— Meterefi.^Grot. 
6S Cftind. AnD.<*Mttrden't State Papen.-^tate Tmlt; Tol. i 
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spiracy. Her papers were accordingly seized, her principal 
domestics arrested, and her two secretaries sent prisoners to 
London. After the necessary information had been obtained, 
forty commissioners and five of the judges were sent to Fother- 
ingay-castle, where Mary was now confined, to hear and decide 
this great cause. 

An idea so repugnant to majesty as that of an arraignment 
for treason, had not once entered the mind of the queen of 
Scots, though she no longer doubted that her destruction was 
determined on : nor had me strange resolution yet reached her 
ears, in the solitude of her prison. She received the intelligence, 
however, without emotion or astonishment ; and she protested 
in the most solemn manner, that she had never countenanced 
any attempt against the life of Elizabeth, at the same time that 
she refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of her commission- 
ers. — " I came into England,^^ said she, " an independent so- 
•* vereign, to implore the queen's assistance, not to subject 
** myself to her authority ; nor is my spirit so broken by past 
** misfortunes, or so intimidated by present dangers, as to stoop 
** to any thing unbecoming the majesty of a crowned head, or 
" that will disgrace the ancestors from whom I am descended, 
" and the son to whom I shall leave my throne. If I must be 
" tried, princes alone can be my peers. The subjects of the 
" queen of England, how noble soever their birth may be, are 
" of rank inferior to mine. Ever since my arrival in this kjng- 
" dom, I have been confined as a prisoner. Its laws never 
" afforded me protection. Let them not how be perverted in 
" order to take away my life^^^' 

Mary, however, was at last persuaded to appear before the 
• commissioners, << to hear and to give answer to the accusations 
** which should be offered against her,'' though she still refused 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court. The chancellor 
endeavoured to vindicate his authority, by pleading the supreme 
jurisdiction of the English laws over every one who resided in 
England : the lawyers of th^ crown opened the charge against 
October 25 ^^^ ' ^^^ ^^^ delegates, after hearing her defence, 
* pronounced sentence of death at Westminster upon 
the unfortunate princess, and confirmed it by their seals and 
subscriptions^*. 

33 RobertBOD, book vii. 

34 Carad. Ann.— It it remarkable, that among the charges againtt Manr, she wn ae- 
ciiied, and aeeminghron good groundi, of negotiaung with the king of Spain, tor tranarerriag ' 
to hin her claim to the Engliah crown, and disinheriting her heretical son ; that she had even 
entered into a conspiracy against James ; had appointed lord Claade Hamilton Kgem of Soot- 
land; and had instigated her adherents to seize Jsmes's person and deliver him into the 
hands of the pope or the king of Spain; whence he was never to be freed but on conditkNi 
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The chief evidence against Mary arose from the declarations 
of her secretaries ; for no proof could otherwise be produced 
' that the letters from Babington were delivered into her hands, 
or that any answer was returned by her direction ; and the tes- 
timony of two witnesses, even though men of character, who 
knew diemselves exposed to all the rigours of imprisonment, 
torture, and death, if they refused to give any evidence which 
might be required of them, was by no means conclusive. In 
order to screen themselves they might throw the blame on her; 
but they could discover nothing to her prejudice, without viola- 
ting the oath of fidelity which they had taken in consequence of 
their office , and their perjury in one instance, rendered them 
unworthy of credit in another. Besides, they were not confront- 
ed with her, though she desired that they might be, and affirm- 
ed, that they would never, to her face,' persist in their evidence. 

But the condemnaticm of the queen of Scots, not justice, was 
the obtect of this unprecedental trial ; and the sentence, after 
many hesitations and delays, was carried into execution. Never 
ib'd Mary appear so great as in the last scene of her life : she 
was not only tranquil, but intrepid and magnanimous. When 
sir, Andrew Melvil, the master ofher household, who ,^07 

had been excluded for some weeks from her pre-. ^' ' 
sence, was permitted to take his last farewel, he burst into tears, 
bewailing the condition of a mistress whom he loved, as well as 
his own hard fate, in being appointed to carry int6 Scotland the 
news of such a mournful event as the catastrophe that awaited 
her. " Weep not, good Melvil,'' said she : " there is at pre^ 
sent greater cause for rejoicing. Thou shalt this day see 
Mary Stuart delivered from all her cares, and such an end 
put to her tedious suiFerings as she has long expected. But 
witness that I die constant in my religion, nrm in my fidelity 
towards Scotland, and unchanged in my affection to France. 
^Commend me to my son. Tell him I have done nothing in- 
* jurious to his kingdom, to his honour, or to his rights ; and 
God forgive all those who have thirsted, without cause, for my 
blood !'' On ascending the scaffdd, she began, with p , g 
the aid ofher women, to take off her veil and upper * * 
garments ; and the executioner rudely endeavouring to assist 
Siem, she gendjr checked him, and smiling said, *' I have not 
been accustomeq to undress before so many spectators, or to 
be served by such valets !'' and soon after, laid her head on 
the block, with calm but undaunted fortitude^'. 

of his beooniiog a Calholio. See Letter to Charles Paget, May SO, 1586, in Forbes' Collect, 
and Maixlen, p. 506. 
551a M^rt de hi R^rne d'Esoosse, ap. Jebb.—CamdeB.— Spotsvood. 
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Such, my deiar Philip, was the fate of Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland, and dowager of France, one of the most amiable and 
accomplished of her sex ; who, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age, and the nineteenth of her captivity in England, fell a vic- 
tim to the jealousy and to the fears of an offended rivah But 
although Mary^s trial was illegal, and her execution arbitrary, 
history will not permit us to suppose that her actions were at no 
time criminal With all the ornaments both of body and mind^ 
which can embellish the female character, she had nuiny of the 
weaknesses of a woman ; and our sympathy with her long and 
accumulated sufferings^ seen through the medium of her beauty, 
can alone prevent us from viewing hjer, notwithstanding her ele- 
gant qualities, with that degree of abhorrence which is excited 
by the pollution of the marriage bed, and the guilt of murder**^ 

Elizabeth, when informed of Mary^s execution, affected the 
utmost surprise and concern. Sighs, tears, lamentations, and 
weeds of mourning, were all employed to display the greatness 
of her sorrow. She even undertook to make the world believe, 
that the queen of Scots, her dear sister and kinswoman, h^ 
been put to death without her knowledge, and against her in* 
clination; and, to complete this farce, she commanded Davison, 
her secretary, to be thrown into prison, under pretence that he 
had exceeded his commission, in despatching the fatal warrant, 
which she never intendeito carry into execution^'. 

This hypocritical disguise was assumed chiefly to appease the 
young king of Scotland, who seemed determined to employ the 
whole force of his dominions in order to revenge his mother's 
death. He recalled his ambassador from England, refused to 
admit the English envoy into his presence, and with difficulty 
condescended to receive a memorial from the queen. Every 
thing bore the appearance of war. Many of his nobles insti- 
gated him to take up arms immediately, and the Catholics re- 
commended an alliance with Spain. Elizabeth saw the danger 

36 All contemporary aathors agree In ascribing lo Mary the utmost beauty of eounte- 
nance and elenn^e of shape of which the human form is capable. Her hair was black ; 
thoagh, according to the fashion of the times, she frequently wore borrowed locks, and of 
different colours. Her eyes were of a dark grey : her complexion was exquisitely 6ne; her 
hands nnd arms remarkably delicate, both as to shape and colour. Her stature was of a 
height that rose to the majestic. She danced, she walked, and rode with equal ease. Her 
taste for music was just; and she sang sweetly, and played upon the lute with uncommou 
akill. — Robertson, from Brantome. 

37 Camden.— After thus freely censuring Elizabeth, and showing the defectiveness of the 
eridence against Mary, I am bound to own .that it appears from a passnge in her letter to 
Thomas Morgan, dated the 27th July, 1.586,^ that she had accepted Babington's offer to as- 
sassinate the English queen. " As to Babinglon," says she, " he hath kindlv and honeti^ 
^ered fdm9ei/m6 all his meant, tp be employed any way J would. Whereupon I hope va 
have BoHHjied Mm by ^o of my several Utters, since I had his." (Murden's Collect, p. 
533.) This incontestable evidCDce puts her guilt beyond all controrers/. 
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pf such a league. After allowing James a decent interval to 
vent his grief and anger, she employed her emissaries to set 
before him every motive of hope or fear, which might induce 
him to live in amity with her : and these, joined to the queen's 
dissimulation, and the pacific disposition of that prince, pre- 
vailed over his resentment. He fell gradually into a good un- 
derstanding with the court of England. 

While Elizabeth was thus ensuring the tranquillity of her 
kingdom from the attempts of her nearest neighbour, she was 
not inattentive to more distant dangers. Hearing that Philip 
was secretly preparing that prodigious armament which had for 
its object the entire conquest of England, she sent sir Fraiicis 
Drake with a fleet to intercept his supplies, to pillag6 the coasts 
of his dominions, and destroy his shipping : and that gallant 
commander, besides other advantages, was so successful as to 
take, sink, or burn, in the harbour of Cadiz, almost a hundred 
vessels laden with ammunition and naval stores. About the 
same time sir Thomas Cavendish, a private adventurer, launch- 
ed into the South Seas in three small ships $ Committed great 
depredations on the Spaniards in those parts ; gained some rich 
prizes ; and, returning by the Cape of Good Hope, entered tha 
Thames in a kind of triumph^*. 

By these fortunate enterprises, the English seamen learned to 
despise the large unwieldy ships of the enemy, in which chiefly 
they placed their hopes of success. The naval magazines of 
Spain were destroyed, and meanis were taken to prevent Phi- 
lip from being able suddenly to repair the loss, by an artificial 
run upon the bank of Genoa, whence he expected a large loan 
— -a measure which was conducted by an English merchant, 
in conjunction with his foreign correspondents, ^and does great 
honour to the sagacity of the English ministry'*. The sailing 
of the armada was retarded for twelve months ; and the queen 
thus gained leisure to take more effectual measures for obstruct- 
ing its success. 

Meanwhile Philip, whose resolution was finally taken, deter- 
mined to execute his ambitious project with all possible^ force 
and effect. His purpose being no longer concealed, every part 
of his European dominions resounded with the noise of arma- 
ments, and the treasures of both Indies were exhausted in vast 
preparations for war. In air the ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, 

38 Mooson*t Nantl Tracts. ^ 

39 For this anecdote relative to the hank of Genoa, we are indebted to the intrigaing spi- 
rit and ioquisitiye disposition of bishop Burnet, who conjectures that it was thought ^oo great 
^myatety of state to be communicated to Camden, when the materials were pot into his 
hands tor writing the history ot' the reign of Elizabeth. Burnet's Uist. of his own Times, 
book it. « 
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and Portugal, artisans were emfdoyed in building vessels of 
unconimon size and force : naval stores were bought up at 
great expense ; provisions amassed ; armies levied and quar- 
tered in the maritime provinces, and plans laid for such an 
embarkation as had never before appeared on the ocean. 

The military preparations in the Netherlands were no less 
formidable. Troops were every day assembling to reinforce 
the prince (now duke) of Parma, who employed all the car- 
penters he could procure, in building flat-bottomed vessels, to 
transport into England an army of thirty-five thousand men. 
I ^ftf^ These transports were intended to join the grand 
^'^* ' armada, vainly denominated invuwwiej which was 

to set sail from Lisbon, and after chasing out of the way all 
the Flemish and English vessels, which it was supposed would 
make little if any resistance, to enter the Thames ; to land the 
whole Spanish army in the neighbourhood of London, and to 
decide, at one blow,, the fate of England, 

Elizabeth was apprised of all these preparations. She had 
foreseen theinvasion; nor was she dismayea at the aspect of that 
power by which all Europe apprehended she must be overwhelm- 
ed. Her force was indeed ve^ unequal to that of Philip : all the 
sailors in England did not exceed fifteen thousand men: the royal 
navy consisted only of twenty-eight sail, many of which were of 
small size, and none exceeded me bulk of our latest frigates. 
But the city of London fitted out thirty vessels to reinforce this 
small navy ; the other sea-port towns a proportional number; 
and the nobility and gentry hired^ armed, and manned, forty- 
three vessels at their own charge. Lord Howard of Effinjs:ham, 
a man of courage and capacity, was the chief commander; Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most renowned seamen in Eu- 
rope, served under him. The principal fleet was stationed at Ply- 
mouth ; and a smaller squadron, commanded by lord Seymour, 
lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Parma^^. 

The land forces of England were more numerous than those 
of the enemy, but inferior m discipline and experience. Twenty 
thousand men were disposed in different bodies along the south 
coast, with orders to retire and waste the country, if they could 
not prevent the Spaniards from landing ; twenty -two thousand 
foot and a thousand horse, under the earl of Leicester, were . 
stationed at Tilbury^ in order to defend the capital ; and thirty 
thousand foot and two thousand hprse, commanded by loid 
Hunsdon, were reserved for guarding the queen^s person^^ 

These armies, even if the Spanish forces had been aUe to land^ 
might have been sufficient^ to protect the liberties of their coun- 

40 Monsoo's Navsl Tracts. 4 1 Camden Aun . 
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try. But as the fate of England, in that event, must depend on 
the issue of a single battle, all men of serious reflection enter- 
tained the most awful apprehensions of the shock of at least fifty 
thousand veterans, commanded by experienced officers, under 
so consummate a general as the duke of Parma. The queen 
alone was undaunted. She issued all her orders with tranquillity, 
animated her people to a steady resistance, and employed every 
resource which either her domestic situation or her foreign alli- 
ances! could afford her.« She appeared on horseback in the camp 
at Tilbury ; and, riding through the lines, discovered a cheerful 
and animated countenance, exhorting the soldiers to remember 
their duty to their country and their religbn, and professed her 
intention, though* a woman, to lead them herself into the field 
against the enemy, and rather perish in battle than survive the - 
ruin and slavery of her people. " 1 know,'' said she, intrepidly, 
** I have but thfe weak and feeble arm of a woman ; but I have 
the heart of a king, and of a king of England too** !'' 

The heroic spirit of Elizabe^ communicated itself to the 
army; and every man resolved to die rather than desert his sta- 
tical. Meanwhile the Spanish armada, after various obstructions, 
appeared in the channel. It consisted of one hundred and thurty 
vessels, and carried about twenty thousand soldiers. Effingham, 
who was informed of its approach by a Scotch pirate, saw it 
just as he could get out of Plymouth Sound, coming full sail 
towards him, disposed in the form of a crescent, and stretching 
the distance of seven miles, from the extremity of one division 
to that of the other. The lofty masts, the swelling sails, and 
the towering prows of the Spanish galleons, the historians of 
that age could not justly describe without assuming the language 
of poetry. Not satisfied witfi representing the armada as a spec- 
tacle infusing equal terror and admiration into the minds of all 
beholders, and as the most magnificent that had ever appeared 
on the main, they assert, tliat, although the ships bore every 
sail, it yet advanced with a slow motion, as if the ocean groaned 
with supporting, and the winds were tired with impelling, so 
enormous a weight^. 

The English admiral at first gave orders not to come toclose 
fight with the Spaniards, on account of the size of their ships, 
and the number of soldiers on board ; but a few trials convinced 
him that, even in close fight, the size of the Spanish ships was 
of no advantage to the enemy. Their bulk exposed them to the 
fire, while their cannon, placed too high, shot over the heads of 
the English men of war. Every thing conspired to the ruin of 
this vast armament Sir Francis Drake took the great galleon 

48 Hume's I|bt. Enr. vol . ▼. note CBB). AS Camden.— Bentiforiio. 
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of Andalusia, and a large ship df Biscay, whidi had fallen be- 
hind the rest; while the nobility and gentry hastened out with 
their vessels from every harbour, and reinforced Effingham, who 
filled eight ot* his smaller ships with combustibles, and sent 
them into the midst of the enemy. The Spaniards fled with 
disorder and precipitation; the English commanders fell upon 
tliem while in confusion ; and, besides doing great damage to 
their whole fleet, took twelve ships. 

It was now evident that the purpose of the armada was ut- 
terly frustrated ; and the duke of Parma, whose vessels were 
calculated for transporting s^oldiers, not for fighdng, refused to 
leave the harbour, while Uie English were masters of the sea. 
The Spanish admiral, after many unsuccessfuFrencouaters, pre- 
pared therefore to make his way home ; but, as the winds were 
contrary to his return through the channel, he resolved to take 
the circuit of the island. The English fleet followed him for 
some time, and had not their ammunition failed, they would 
have obliged the armada to surrender at discretion. 

Such a conclusion of that vain-glorious enterprise would fiave 
been truly illustrious to the English; biit the event was scarcely 
less fatal to thp Spaniards. The armada was attacked by a vio- 
lent storm in passing the Orkneys; and the ships having already 
lost their anchors, were obliged to keep at sea, while the mari- 
ners, unaccustomed to haridships, and unable to manage such 
unwieldy vessels, allowed them to drive on the western isles of 
Scotland, or on the coast of Ireland, where they were miserably 
wrecked. Not one half of the fleet returned to Spain, and a 
still smaller proportion of the soldiers and seamen : yet Philip, 
whose commandof temper was equal to his ambition, recdved 
with an air of tranquillity the news of so humbling a disaster. 
" I sent my fleet,'^ said he, " to combat rthe English not the 
elements. God be praised that the calamity is not greater^.'' 
. While the naval power of Spain was receiving this signal 
blow, great changes happened in France. The Huguenots, 
notwithstanding the valour of the king of Navarre, who had 
gained at Coutras, in 1587, a complete victory over the royal 
army, were reduced to extremities by the power of the League; 
and nothing but the exorbitant ambition of the duke of Guise 
joined to the idolatrous admiration of the Catholics, who ccmsi- 
dered him as a Saviour, and the king as unworthy of the throne, 
could have preserved the reformers from utter ruin. The citi- 
zens of Paris, among whom the duke was most popular, took 
arms against their sovereign, and obliged him to aoandon his 
capital at the hazard of his life ; while the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne declared, that a weak prince might be removed from the 

44 Ferreras.— Slrada, 
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government of his kingdoni, as justly as a tutor or guardian, 
unfit for his office, might be deprived of his trusts*. 

Henry^s spirit was roused, by the dread of degradation, from 
that lethargy in which it had long reposed. He dissembled his 
resentment; negotiated with the Guise faction, and seemed out- 
wardly reconciled, but harboifred vengeance in his heart. And 
that vengeance was hastened by an insolent speech of the du- 
chess of JMontpensier, the dukc?s sister, who, showing a pair of 
gold scissars, which she .wore at her girdle, said " The best use 
that I can make of them is, to clip the hair of a prince unwor- 
thy to sit on the throne of France, in order to qualify him for 
a cloister, that one more deserving to reign may mount it, and 
repair the losses which religion and the state have suffered 
through the weakness of his predecessor^.^' 

After Henry had fully taken his resolution, nine of his guards, 
singled outby Loignac, first gentleman of his bed-chamber, were 
introduced to him in his palace. He gave a poniard to each, in- 
formed them of their business, and concluded thus : " It is an 
execution of justice, which I command you to make on the 
greatest criminal in my kingdom, whom all laws, human and 
divine, permit me to punish ; and not having the ordinary me- 
thods of justice in my power, I authorise you, by the right in- 
herent in my royal authority, to strike the blow." They were 
secretly disposed in the passage which led from the king's cham* 
ber to his cabinet ; and when the duke came to an jj go 
audience, six poniards were at once plunged into 
his breast*^. He groaned and expired. 

"I am now a king, madam!" said Henry, entering the apart- 
ment of the queen-mother, <^ and have no competitor ; the duke 
of Guise is dead." The cardinal of Guise also was despatch- 
ed, a man more violent than even his brother. .Among other 
insolent speeches, he had been heard to say, that he would hold 
the king's head between his knees till the tonsure should be 
performed at the monastery of the Capuchins^*. 

These cruel executions, which necessity alone could excuse, 
had an effect very different from what Henry expected. The 
partisans of the league were inflamed with the utmost rage 
against him, and eveiy where flew to arms. Rebellion was re- 
duced to a system. The doctors of the Sorbonne had the arro- 
gance to declare, " that the people were released frona their oath 
of allegiance to Henry of Valois :" and the duke of Mayenne, 
brother to the duke of Guise, was chosen by the ^ ^ j^^g^ 
confederates Lieutenant' General of the State Koyal 

45 Cajet 46 Daniel. 47 Dftvila.— Da Tillet, A^Thiun.Hist 
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and Crown of France; an unknown and unintelligible tide, but 
which was meant as a substitute for sovereignty**. 

In this extremity, the king, almost abandoned by his catholic 
subjects, entered into an association with the Huguenots, and the 
king of Navarre. He enlisted large bodies of Swiss infantry, 
and German cavalry; and being ^ill supported by his chief no- 
bility, ahd the princes^ of the blood, he wa^ enabled to assemble 
an army of forty thousand men. With these forces the two kings 
advanced to the gates of Paris, and \vere ready to crush the 
league, and subdue all their enemies, when the desperate reso- 
lution of one man gave a new turn to the affairs of France. 

James Clement, a Dominican friar, inflamed by that bloody 
spirit of bigotry which distinguished the age, and of which we 
have seen so many horrid examples, had embraced the pious re- 
solution of sacrificing his own life, in order to save the church 
from the danger which now threatened it, in consequence of the 
. , alliance between Hetiry and the Huguenots ; and being 

"S' 'admitted into the kingfs presence, under pretence of im- 
portant business, he mortally wounded that prince, while read- 
ing some supposed despatches, and was himself instantly put to 
death by the guards'*^. This assassination left the succession 
open to the kingof Navarre, who assumed the government under 
• the title of Henry IV. But the reign of that great prince, and 
the various difficulties which he was obliged to encounter^ before 
he could setde his kingdom, must be reserved for a future letter. 

In the mean time, I cannot help observing, that the monk who 
had thus imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign was 
considered at Paris as a saint and a martyr ; he was exalted 
above Judith, and his image was impiously placed on the altars. 
Even pope Sixtus V., so deservedly celebrated for his dignity of 
mind, as well as for the superb edifices with which he adcumed 
Rome, was so much infected with the general contagion, thathe 
compared Clement's enterprise to the incarnationof the World, 
and the resurrection of the Saviour. 

This observation leads me to another. These holy assassina- 
tions, so peculiar to the period that followed the Reformation, 
proceeded chiefly from the fanatical application of certain pas- 
sages in the Old Testament to the conjunctures of the times. En- 
thusiasm taught both Protestants and Catholics to consider 
themselves as the peculiar favourites of Heaven, and as possess- 
ing the only true religion, without allowing themselves coolly to 
^eliect, that the adherents of each had an equal right to this vain 

>ctension. The Protestants founded it' on tfie purity of their 
iciples, the Catholics on the antiquity of their church ; and 

49 Mezertir. 50 Thuan Davila.— Mezeiav. 
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while impdled by their own vindictive passions^ by personal 
animosity or party zeal, to the commission of murder, they 
imagined that they heard the voice of God commanding them 
to exeayte vengeance on'bis and their enemies. 



LETTER LXXII. 

The general View of Europe continued^ from the Accession of 
Henry IV. to the Peace ofVervins^ in 1598. 

THE reign of Henry IV., justly styled the Great, fonns 
one 6f the moat memorable epochs in the history of France. 
The circumstances of the times, the character of the prince and 
of tke man, conspire to render it bteresting; and his connex- 
ions with other Christian powers, either as allies or enemies, 
make it an object of general importance. The eyes of all Eu* 
rope were fixed upon him as the hero of its militaiy theatre^ 
and the centre of its political system. Philip and Elizabeth 
were now but secondary actors. 

The prejudices entertained against. Henry's religion induced 
one Ixalt of the royal army to desert him on his accession; and 
it was* only by signing propositions favourable to their creed, 
>and promising to listen to the arguments of their divines, that 
he could engage any of the Catholic nobles to support his title 
to the crown. The desertion of his troops obliged him to 
abandon the siege of Paris, and retire into Normandy. Thither 
he was followed by the forces of the league, commanded by 
the duke of Mayenne, who had proclaimed the cardinal of 
Bourbon king, under the name of Charles X. ; although that 
olcTman, thrown into prison on the assassination of the Guises, 
was still in confinement^ 

In this extremity Henr}' had recourse to the queen of Eng- 
land, and found her well disposed to assist him ; to oppose the 
progress of the league, and of the king of Spain, her danger- 
ous and inveterate enemy, who entertained views eidier of dis- 
membering the French monarchy, or of annexing the whole to 
his own dominions. Elizabeth gratified her new ally with 
t^venty-two thousand pounds, to prevent the desertion of his 
Swiss and German auxiliaries ; and embarked, with aU expedi- 
. tion, a reinforcement of four thousand men, under the command 

1 DrvUb, lib. X.— Meeeray, Abrege Chronol. totnc yi. 
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of lord Willoughby, an officer of abilities. Meanwhile the 
king of France had been so fortunate as to secure Dieppe and 
Caen, and to repulse the duke of Mayenne, who had attacked 
him under the cannon of Arques. On the arrival of Ae Eng- 
lish forces, he marched immediately towards Paris, to the great 
consternation of the inhabitants, and had almost taken the city 
by storm ; but the duke entering it soon after with his army, 
Henry judged it prudent to retire. 

The king^s forces were still much inferior to those of flie 
league ; but the deficiency of number was compensated by va- 
lour. He attacked the duke of Mayenne* at Ivri, and gained a 
1500 co™P'^^^ victory over him, though supported by a 
^* ^* ' select body of Spanish troops, detached from the 

Netherlands. Henry's behaviour on this occasion was truly 
heroic. "My lads,^' said he to his soldiers, " if you should 
" lose sight of your colours, rally^ towards this,'^ pointing to a 
laree white plume which he wore in his hat: — " you will always 
" find it in the road to honour. God is with us V^ added he 
emphatically, drawing his sw6rd and rushing among his foes ; 
— but when he perceived their ranks broken, and great Iiayoc 
committed in the pursuit, his natural humanity and attachment 
to his countrymen returned, and induced him to cry out, ** Spare 
" my French subjects'!'' forgetting that they were his eneihies. 

Soon after this victory, died the cardinal of Bourbon, and the 
king invested Paris. That city contained two hundb*ed and 
twenty thousand souls, animated by religious enthusiasm, and 
Henry's army did not amount to fifteen thousand men ; yet he 
might certainly have reduced it by famine, if not by other 
means, had not his paternal tenderness for his people made him 
forget the duty of a soldier, and relax the rigour of war. He 
left a free passage to the old meii, women, and children ; he 
permitted the peasants, and even his own men, to carry provi- 
sions secretly to the besieged. " I would rather never possess 
Paris," said he, when blamed for this indulgence, " than ac- 
" quire it by the destruction of its citizens*.'' He feared no 
reproach so much as that of his own heart. 

The duke of Parma, by order of the king of Spain, left the 
Low Countries, and hastened to the relief of Paris. On his 
approach Henry raised the siege, and offered him battle ; but 
that able general, having performed the important service for 

2l)aTi1&, lib. ix. — ^The same great historian tells ns, that, when a youth who carried the 
royat white •orooet, and a page who wore a lai'ge white plume, like that of the king, were 
slain, the ranks began to awe way— some falling to the ri^ht, some to the left—till they re- 
cognised Henry, by his plume and his horse, combatting m the first line ; they thea retuni' 
ed to the charge, shutting themselves close together, like a wedge. 

3 Daniel, tome ix.— Tbuan, lib. xoix. 
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which he was detached^ prudently declined the combat. And so 
great was his skill in the art of war, that he retired in the face 
of the enemy, without affording an opportunity of attackbg 
him, or even of throwing his army into disorder ; and reached 
his government, where his presence was much wanted, without 
sustaining any loss in those long marches. . The states, how- 
ever, were gainers by this expedition : prince Maurice had 
made rapid progress during the absence of the duke. 

After the retreat of the Spaniards, Henry made some fresh 
attempts upon Paris, which was his grand object ; but the vigi- 
lance of the citizens, particularly of the faction of Sixteen, by 
which it was governed, defeated all his desims; and new dan- 

fers poured in upon him from every side. When the duke of 
^arma retired, he left eight thousand men with the duke of 
Mayenne, for the support of the league ; and pope Gregory 
XI v., at the request of the king of Spain, not only declared 
Henry a relapsed heretic, and ordered all the Catholics to aban-- 
don him, under pain of excommunication, but sent troops and 
money to join the duke of Savoy, who was already in possession 
of Provence, and had entered Dauphine. About the same time 
the young duke of* Guise made his escape from the casde of 
Tours, where he had been confined since the assassination of 
his father. All that the kin^ said when informed of these dan- 
gers, was, " The more enemies we have, the more care we must 
take, and the more honour there will be in beating them^.'' 

Elizabeth, who had withdrawn her troops, on me first pros- 
perous aspect of Henry's affairs, now saw the necessity of again 
interposing. She sent him three thousand men, under |^q| 

sir7ohn Norris, who had commanded with reputa- ^' ' 
tion in the Low Countries ; and afterwards four thousand, un- 
der the earl of Essex, a young nobleman, who, by many exte- 
rior accomplishments, aad much real merit, was daily rising 
into favour, and seemed to occupy that place in her affections, 
which Leicester, now deceased, had so long enjoyed. With these 
supplies, joined to an army of thirty-five thousand men, Henry 
entered Wormandy, according to his agreement with Elizabeth, 
and formed the siege of Rouen. The place made an obstinate 
resistance ; but, as the Catholic forces were unable to keep the 
field, it must soon have been obliged to surrender, if an unex- 
pected event had not procured it relief. The duke of Parma 
again left his ^vemment ; and, advancing to Rouen with rapid 
marches, again disappointed Henry, by obliging him to raise 
the siege. The gallant monarch, burning with revenge, again 
boldly offered battle, and pursued the foe ; but the duke, by a 

4 Daniel, tome ix»— Thaan. lib. xeis. — ^DaTi'Ia, lib. xi. 
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wonderful piece of generalsbipi and in spite of the greatest ob- 
stacles, a second time made good his retreat to the Netherlands^. 

Henfy was in some measure consoled for this disappointment, 
by hearing that Lesdiguieres had recovered Provence, chased 
the duke of Savoy over the mountains, and made incursions 
even to the gates of Turin ; that tlie viscount de Turenne Imd 
vanquished and slain the mareschal of Lorrain; that Thamnies 
had defeated the duke de Joyeuse in Languedoc, and killed two 
1592 thousand men ; that La Valette, the new governor 
' ' \ * of Provence, had retaken Antibes, and the Span- 
iards had been baffled in an attempt upon Bayonne^. 

All things were now hastening to a crisis between the parties. 
The faction of Sixteen,- which was entirely in the interest of 
Spain, its principal members being pensioners of Philip, bad 
hanged the first president of the parliament of Paris, and two 
of the judges, for not condemning to death a man obnoxbus to 
the junto, but against whom no crime was found. The duke of 
Mayenne, on the other hand, afraid of being crushed by that 
faction, had caused four of the Sixteen, to be executed m the 
same manner* The duke of Parma, on die part of Philip, 
pressed the duke of Mayenne to call an assftmbly of the states, 
in order to deliberate on the election of a kin^ ; and the Catho- 
lics of Henry's party pteinly intimated to him, that they ex- 
pected he would now declare himself on the article of religion. 

The kin^ and the duke of Mayenne were equally sensible of 
the necessity of complying with these demands, though alike 
disagreeable to each. The states were convoked: and the duke 
of Parma, under pretence of suppcu'ting their resolutions, was 
Dec 2 ^^^y ^^ ^^^^^ France with a powerful army, in order 
'to forward the views of Philip. But the death of Aat 
great general at Arras, where he was assembling his forces, 
freed the duke of Mayenne from a dangerous rival, Henry from 
a formidable enemy, and perhaps France from becoming a 
province of Spain. 

The states, or more properly the heads of the Catholic fac- 

I Qfi , ^oQ ^iowj ™c^ a^ Paris ; and the pope's legate pro- 
Jan. -tfo, loyj. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^^ ^j^^^j^ ^^^ themselves by an 

oath, never to be reconciled to the kingof Navarre, even though 
he should embrace the Catholic faith. This motion was opposed 
by. the duke of Mayenne and the major part of the assembly, 
but supported by the Spanish faction ; and as there was yet no 
appearance of Henry's changing his religion, the duke of Feria, 
Philip's ambassador, after attempting to gain the duke of May- 
enne, by offering him a large sum of money and the sovereign- 
ty of Burgundy, boldly proposed, that the states should choose 

9 Da? Ua, lib. xii. xiii.— Thutui. lib. ciii. 6 Id. ibid. 
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thd infanta Isabella queen, as the nearest relative of Henry III.; 
and should name the archduke Albert, to whom her father was 
inclined to ^ve her in marriage, king in her right. The most 
zealous of the !Kxteen condemned this proposal ; declaring, that 
they could never think of admitting at once two foreign sove- 
reigns. The duke of Ferii changed his ground. He proposed 
the fnfanta on condition that she should espouse a prince of 
France, including the house of Lorrain, the nomination being 
left to his Catholic majesty; and at lengdi he fixed on the young 
duke of Guise.. Had this proposSl preceded the other, Philip 
might perhaps have carried hi^ point; but now the duke of 
Mayenne, unwilling to become dependent on his nephew, pre- 
tended to dispute tiie ambassador's power : and the parliament 
of iParis published a decree, declaring such a treaty contrary to 
the Salic law, which, being a fundamental principle of the go- 
vernment, could on no account be set aside^. 

While these disputes were agitated at Paris, Henry was push- 
ing 'lis military operations ; butihe was sensible, notwithstand- 
ing his successes, that he never could, by force of arms alone, 
render himsel£ master of his kingdom. The Catholics of his 
party grew daily more, importunate to know his sentiments in 
regard to religious matters ; and their jealousy on this point 
seemed to increase, in proportion «ki he appr<moK«<i to the full 
possession of his throne. Though a Protestant, he was no bigot 
to his sect; he considered theological differences as subordinate 
to the public good; and therefore ordered the divines of the two 
religbns to hold conferences, that he might be able to take^ with 
gteiter decency, that step which the security of his crown, and 
Uie*happiness of his subjects, now made necessary. 

In these conferences, if we may credit -the celebrated marquis 
de Rbsni (afterwards duke of Sully, and prime minister to 
Henry), the Protestant divines even allow/sd themselves to be 
worsted, in order to furnish the king with a better pretext for 
embracing that retigioa which it was so much his interest to 
adopt But, however that might be, it is certain, that the more 
moderate Protestants, andRosni among others, were con- 1 i ^^ 
vinced of the necessity of such a step ; and that Henry, ^^Y^^* 
soon after the taking of Dreux,solemnly made his abjuration at St. 
Denis, and received absolutibnfrom the archbishop ofBourges*.* - 

7 DiiviU, lib. xiii. — ^Heoault, tome Vi 

8 Id. ibid. Nothing can moiv itronii^v demonitrate tbe propriety of nieh a measare, 
than the refleetioos of D«Tila, a living and intelligent observer of the time^. ** The kiog'a 
coovertion,** laya he, « was eeruinly tbe most powerfal motive that eould 1^ applied lothe 
daogerotts disease of the nation, wt the truce by which it was preceded, did also dispose 
men's minds for the working of w wholeionfte a medicine; for the (leople on both sides ha* 
^K begun to taste tbe teearity and the benefits that result from eoocord. io a seasoo when 
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This measure, however, diough highly ameaUe to the ma- 
jority of the French nation, was not immediately followed by 
those beneficial consequences which were exjieGted from it The 
more zealous Catholics suspected Henry's sinceri^ : they con- 
sidered his abjuration merely as a device to dccdve them ; and, 
as the personal safety of many, who had distinguished them- 

^, selves by their vblence, was concerned in obstructing his pwj-. 
(zress, they had recourse to their former expedient of assassii^- 
tion, in v^hich they were encouraged by their priests. Several 
attempts were made aeainst tie king's life. The zealous Hu- 
guenots, on the other liand, became inore diffident of Henry's 
mtentions towards their sect ; and his prdtestant allies, particu- 
Ii^riy the queen of England, expressed ^eat indigI^ti(»l 9t this 
interested change of his religion. Sensible, howevcSr, that the 
Gcmfederate Romanists and me king of Spain were still their 
common enemies, Elizabeth at last admitted his apolc^es. She 
continued her supplies of men and money : and time soon pro- 
duced a wonderful alteration in the affairs of the French mon^ 
archt and evinced the M(isdom of the step which he had takei^ 
though not entirely contbrmaUe to the laws of honour, and 
consequently a reproach on his private chiuracter. 

The marquis <i Vitri, governor of Meaux, was the first man 
of rank who shewed, thp example of a retMfn to duty. He had 
often soficited the duke of Mayenne, as the cause of the war 
was at an end, to make his peace with ihe king ; but receiving 
no satisfaction firom that nobleman, he resolved to fallow thp 
dictates of his own heart. He ordered the garrison to evacuate 
the town; and having assembled the magi&trates, delivered t^ 
Aem the keys. " Gentleinen,^' said he, " I ^com to steal *aa 
advantage, or make my. fortune at other men's expense. I am 
going to pay my allegiance to the king^, an<) leave it in your 
power to act as you please.?' The magistrates, after a ^ort 
deliberation, agreed to send a deputation fo Heni7, to make 
their submissions. The deputies were so confounoed at their 
audience, that thev were mcapable of speech, and threw tl^em- 
selves at the king's feet. Haying viewed them for some mo- 

« ments in that condition, Henry ourst into t^rs ; an^ lifting 
them up, said, '^ Come not as enemies to crave forgiveness^ b^ 
as chilaren to a father always willing to receive you with op/sa 



arms*." 



The popularity acquired by this reception greatly promoted 



ltar?ett and Tintsge made them more lensible of the happjoett, they fell to m hnre wkh it, 
tkat H was afterwards more easy to meliae them to a dette of ffcaee, and a irinior obedi* 
aMoiiBtetiMiriawliilpriiiee;>* Him. lib. iit. ^ 

. 9 Mem. poor aerrir « I'Hiit. de Fnmee, tome ii. 
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die rdyal cause. Henry was solemnly croWned at . ^g . 

Chartres ; and every ^ii^ seemed to promise a * * 
speedy pacification. La Cnastre delivered up the provbces of 
Orleanois and Berri, of which he was ^vemor, and D^Alaih'* 
court the city of Pontoise'; the duke oi Mayenne retired ftonv 
Paris ; and die count de Brisac, who commanded tfie French 
earrison (for tfiere was also a S[xinish one), privately admitted 
me king into his capital, of which he took possession almost 
widiout shedding blood. Villars, who had so gallandy defended 
Rouen, surrendered that city on conditions ; and many other 
towns either o&red terms,' or opened their gates wiAout sti- 
pulating for any. The duke d'Elboeuf, who had seized the 
ffovemment of Poictou, declared for the king. The young 
duke of Guise also made his p^tee witfi Henry. Baligny who 
held the principality of Cambray^ submitted ; and the mares- 
chal, d'Aumont, with the assistance of an English fleet and 
army, reduced Morlaix, Quimpereorentin, ahd Brest, towns 
guarded by the Spanish forces^ while the king in person be* 
sieged and took Laon. On this advantage Amiens, and a 
great part of Picardy, acknpwiedged his sway^. 

In the midst of these successes, Henry was on the point of 
perishing by the hand of a desperate assassin. John Chastel, a 
young fanatic, educated among the Jesuits, struck hini j^ ~ 
on the moudi with a knife, while he was salutmg one * 
of his courtiers, in a chamber of the Louvre, and beat out one 
of his teeth. The blow was mtended for the kin^s throat ; but, 
fortunately, his stooping prevented it from striking that danger* 
ous^part. The assassin was seized, avowed his principles, and 
was pot to death. On his examination, he confessed that he had « 
frequently heard his ghostly preceptors say, that king-killing 
was lawful ; and that, as Henry had not yet been absolved by 
the pope, he ^ught he might kiirhim with a safe conscience. 
Some writings to the same purpose were found in the posses** 
sion of fether Ouiscard, who was condemned to sufier the pun* 
ishment appointed for treason; and all the Jesuits were banish- 
ed from the kingdom, by a decree of the parliament of Paris^^ 

* Amidst Aese incidents, war was still carried on with vigour 
in the Low Countries. The states tiot oiily continued to main- 
tainibe struggle for liberty, but even rose superior to the power 
of Spain. Frmce Maurice surprised Breda; and, by the assist* 
ance of the Knglisb forces, under sir Francis Vere, he took 
Gertruydenberg, and Groningen, after two of the most obstinate 
aiid bes^oonducted ^eges recoitfed in history. Count Mans- 
field, an able and experienced officer, who had succeeded the 

^0 Ikittiu-^M^aen^.-^Jiipleix. ti DtviUi, lib. xlt.-Anmlt, tome \u 
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duke of Parma in the chief command, beheld Ae reduction of 
the first with an army superior to that of the prince, without 
being able to force his lines ; and Verdugo, the Spanish gene- 
ral, durst not attempt the relief of the second, though the gar- 
rison made a gallant defence'*. 

The progress of the English and Dutch, however, did not 
prevent the archduke Ernest, now governor of the Low Coun- 
tries, from sending ten thousand men to lay waste the frontier: 
of France ; and Henry, who had been long engaged in hostiK- 
ties with Philip, was provoked by this fresh insult, as well as 
, -g- encouraged by his late success, and that of tfie 
A. D. i:)y^. states, to declare war against Spain. He led an 
army into Burgundy ; expelled the S^paniards from that pro- 
vince; obliged the duke of Mayenne to sue for an accommo- 
dation ; and received absolution from the pope. 

But while this great prince, rendered too confident by good 
fortune, was employed in a wild and fruitless expedition into 
Franche-Comte^ in compliance with the ambition of his mistress, 
the fair Gabrielle d'Estrees, who wished to procure a princrna- 
lity for her son Cassar, a Spanish army, under the command of 
the conde de Fuentes, reduced Dourlens, Catelet, and Cambray. 
1596 ^^ counterbalance these losses, the duke of Guise 
' surprised Marseilles; and Henry concluded his ne- 
gotiation with the duke of Mayenne, who, charmed with the 
generous reception he met with on his submission, continued 
ever after firmly attached to the king's person and government. 

When informed of the success of the duke of Guise, Henxy 
was so elate, that he exclaimed with transport, " Then I am 
, at last a king !''*^ His joy, however, was of a short duration. 
The archduke Albert, who had succeeded on the death of his 
brother to the government of the Netherlands, sent an army to 
besiege Calais ; and, as that fortress was not in a proper state 
of defence, the garrison was obliged to surrender, before the 
king could march with a sufiicient force to its relief. 

This unfortunate event was soon followed by another. While 
Henry was in the utmost distress for the loss of Calais, which 
fanned the dying ashes of the league,— while he was harassed 
by the complaints of the Huguenots, and chaerined at the ex- 
travagant demands of the dukes of Savoy and Mercoeur, who 
were still in arms against him, — he received intelligence that 
Porto-Carrero, the ^nish governor of Dourlens, had made 
himself master of Amiens by surprise**. 

The king of France was ndw ready to isink under the weight 
of his misfortunes. His finances were ao diminished In pur- 

1'^ Bvnti?^io.«-Groti Ann. Id Dapleix^ tooie ▼. 14 Cigret, tome iiL 
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chasing the allegbtioe of his rebellious subjects, or in reducing 
them to their duty, that he was utterly incapable of any nev^ 
effort : he was not^ven able to pay the few troppsin his service. 
He had already assembled his nobles, and explicitly informed 
them of his necessities^ but they, impoverished also by die civil 
wars, seemed little disposed to assist him, though he addressed 
them in the most engaging language. '^ I have notcalled you 
together,'* said he, " as nffy predecessors were wont, to oblige 
you blindly to obey my will : I have assembled you to receive 
your counsels; to listen to them, to follow them, and to put 
myself entirely under your direction'*." 

'" Give me an army,'' cried he, on another occasion, " and I 
will cheerfully venture my life^or the state !"— But the means 
of furnishing bread for that army, as he pathetically complained, 
were not in his power. 

' Henry, however, was happily extricated out of all his difficul- 
ties by the fertile genius of his faithful servant, the marquis de 
Rosni, whom he appomted superintendant of the finances. That 
able minister, by loans mpon die king's faith, by sums advanced 
upon the revenues, and other necessary expedients, enabled him 
to raise, in a short time, an army of moreithan twenty thousand 
men. With this army, the best appointed he had ever led into 
the field, and a body of £nglish auxiliaries, Henry , ^g^ 

marched to Amiens, in order to attempt the reco- 
very of that important place. " I will go," said he, on under- 
taking this arduous enterprise, ^' and act the king of Navarre : 
I have acted the king of France long enough." The Spanish 
garrison, composed of choice troops, and commanded by ex- 
perienced officers, made an obstinate defence, and allowed the 
archduke time to march to its relief ; but Albert, not being able 
to force the lines of the besiegers, though his army nearly con- 
sisted of twenty-five thousand veterans, retired to Arras^ and 
Amiens surrendered to the French monarch^^. 

Henry returned in triumph to Paris, where he was received 
with every possible mark of loyalty and respect; and after con- 
vincing all parties, that the happiness of his people was his su- 
preme wish, and die object of all his enterprises, he marched 
against the duke of Mercosur, wl)o still held part of Bretagne. 

Surprised at this unexpected visit, and deserted by . .^^ 

the nobility of the duchy, who hastened to make ^' * .^' 

their peace with die king, the duke ^gave himself up for lost 
But a fortunate expedient ^ved him. He offered the hand of 
bis only daughtei^ with the duchies of Estampes, Penthievre, 
and Mercoeur, to^ Henry's natural son Cassar; and the king, 

15 MeoL de 8«U/, tone i. 16 Dapleis.— Davibu-^Mecenj. 
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glad of such an opportunky ct ^raUiPyiog: Ae amUddir of his 
mistress, readily agreed to the proposal^'. 

Henry naw*saw himself in fttU possession of hb kingdom : the 
league^ was entirely dissolved; and the Catholics in general 
seemed satisfied witfi bis public profession of their religion. The 
Huguenotsalone, his original friends^gave him uneasiness. They 
had frequently, since the king's abji^ation of their faitli, and his 
solemn reconciliation with the see of Itome, expressed apprehen- 
sions on account of their religion. Henry soen made them easjr 
on that point. He assembled die heads of the party at Nantes; and 
from motives of policy as well as of gratitude and teodemess, 
passed the famous edict bearing date from that place, and which 
granted them eviery thing that they reasonably could desire. It 
not only secured to them the free exercise of their religion, but 
a share in the administration of justice, and the privilege of be- 
ingadmitted to all etnployments of trust, profit, and honour^/ 

During these transactions in France, the allies were wdi em« 
ployed in the Low Countries. Prince Nfaurice and sir Francis 
Vere obtained at Toumhout, in 1597, a compfete vlddiyover 
the Spaniards ; in consequence of which that fdaoe immediately 
surrendered, and a great number of others were reduced before 
the close of the camjKiign. 

Nor were the enemies of Spain less succes^ in other quar- 
ters. Besides the naval armaments, whieh'^lizabeth sent to 
annoy the Spaniards in the West Indies, and to obstruct their 
trade at home^ a strong force was desnatched to Cadiz, where 
Philip was making vast preparations K>r a ne^v invasion of En- 

fland. The combined English and Dutch fleet, under lord £f- 
ngham, attacked the Spanish ships and gallejrs in the bay; and^ 
after an obstinate engagement, obliged them alt either 16 sur- 
render, retire beneath their forts, or run ashore* The earl of 
Essex, who commanded the land forces, then attacked the city, 
and reduced it with ease. Its spoils 'were considerable; but 
the resolution which the Spanish admiral took, of setting fire to 
a large fleet of merchant ships, richly laden in the port, depriv- 
ed the conquerors of a far more valuable booty. The loss, how* 
ever, sustained by the Spaniards, was not diminished t^ that 
expedient, and is computed at twenty millions of dllcats^^ 

Age and infirmities, with so many disasters and disappoihl- 
ments, had now almost broken the lofty atld obstinate sjMrit of 
Philip. He began to moderate his views, and oSered p^oa on 
terms not v^ry high or unreasonable ; but, as he refused toae* 
knowledge theindependenceof theUnitedProvinces,they vmidd 



17 DaviUy lib. zt.— Meinoires de Sully, tome ii. « 

18 l haw.-McMray.— VarUlat. 19 BMi'b Menu fol. a. 
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not negotiate witfi him, and Elizabeth came to the aaitte reso* 
lution on their account. 

Henry'-s situation did not enable him to behave with ecjual 
firmness. To France, long torn by civil dissensions, peace was 
particularly necessary. Philip knew it, and offei'ed advantage^* 
ous conditions to Henry, that he might be enaUed, by diminish- 
ing the number of his enemies, to act with greater vigour against 
the Dutch. The French nionarch, however, before he treated 
with the kin^ of Spain, sent ambassadors to ElizabeA and the 
states, to facilitate a general agreement. Both powers-remon- 
strated against such a measure, unletss the independence of the 
states should be made its basis. ^ Henry pleaded his necessity 
of negotiating ; and although diey blamed the step which they 
saw he was determined to take, diey were sensible of die just- 
tice of his ailments. A separa^ peace was accordingly coir- 
eluded, between France and Spain, ai Vervin^; by which Henry 
recovered possession of all the places seized by Philip during 
the civil wars, and procured to himsell, what he had long ar- 
dently desired, leisiue to settle the domesUo afiUrs of his kmg- 
dom; to cultivate the arts of peace (to which his genius was no 
I«ss turned than to those of war,) and to contribute to tfie hap- 
piness and prosperity of his people. 

But before we lake a view of the flourishing state of France, 
under the equitable government of this great and good nrince, 
and the wise administration of Sully, or of England dunng the 
latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, I must carry forward the 
contest between Spain and the United Provinces. 

"^ 90 Difila, lib. zt/— Mezeraj, tome Ti. 



LETTER LXXIII. 



HUtary tf Spain and the Law Countries j from the Peace of 
Fenrinsj to the Truce in 1609, when the Freedom of the 
United Prooinces was acknowledged. ' 

PEACE had not long been concluded between , ^^^ 

France and Spain, when a new treaty was adjusted ^* * 
between England and the United Provinces, widi a view of pro* 
secuting the war more vigorously against Philip. The states, 
afineiid (^ being deserted by Elizabeth, submitted to what terms 
she was pleased to require of them* They agreed to dimioish 
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their debt, which amounted to eight hundred thousand pounds^ 
by remitting considerable sums annually ; to pay the English 
troops in the Low Countries ; and to maintain, at their own ex- 
pense, the ^rrisons of the cautionary towns, while England 
should contmue the war against Spain^ 
o .10 Soon after this negotiation was completed^ Philip II., 
oepu iJ. its chief object, breathed his last at Madrid ; leaving 
behind him the character of a gloomy, jealous, haughty, vindic* 
tive and inexorable tyrant. With great talents for government, 
he failedtoobtain the reputation of a great prince; because, wi^ 
a perfect knowledge of mankind, and the most extensive power 
of benefiting them, he became the great destroyer of his species, 
and the chief instrument of human miser)\ His head fitted him 
for the throne of Spain and his indefatigable xipplication for the 
sovereignty of both Indies; bu^ftis heart, and his Habit of think- 
ihg, only for the office of gw»nd inquisitor. Hence he was tong 
the terror, but never the admiration, of Europe, 

Nor was Philip's chJrfacter more amiable or estimable in pri- 
vate than in public Iffe. Besides other crimes of a domestic na- 
ture, he was accused by William prince of Orange, in the face 
of all Europe, and seemingly with justice, of having sacrificed 
his own soti, don Carlos, to his jealous ambition ; and of having 
poiscxied his third wife, Isabella of France, that he might many 
Anne of Austria, his niece*. The particulars of the death of 
Carlos are sufficiently curious to merit attention. That young 
prince had sometinies token the liberty to censure the measures 
of his father's government with regard to the Netherlands, and 
was even suspected of a design of putting himself at the head of 
the insurgents, in order to prevent the utter ruin of his future 
subjects, for whose sufferings he had often expressed his com- 
passion. In consequence of this suspicion he was put under con<- 
finement; and although several princes interceded for his release, 
his father was inexorable. The inquisition, through the influ- 
ence of the king, who on all gr6at occasions consulted the mem« 
bers of that tribunal, passed sentence a^inst the unhappy Car- 
los ; and the inhuman and unnatural Philip, under cover of diat 
sentence, of dered poison, which proved effectual in a few hours, 
to be administered to his son and heir of empire^. 

No European prince ever possessed such vast resources as 
Philip IL Besides his Spanish and Italian dominions, the king- 
dom of Portugal and the Netherlands, he enjoyed the whde East 
Indian commerce, and reaped the richest harvest of the Americai 

1 Camd. Ann.— Tboan. HbL 

8 See the Manifetto of the prinee of Orange, in answer to Phiyp's ProieripUoo. 

9 Conpunc Thnaiiua^ lih^ xliii. with Sirada, lib. t H. 
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mines. But his prodigious armamentSi his intrigues in Trance 
and in England, and his long and expensive \yars in the Low 
Countries, exhausted his treasures, and enriched those whom 
he sought to subdue ; while the Spaniards, dazzled with the 
sight of the precious metals, and transported by the idea of 
imaginary wealth, ne^ected agriculture and manufactures, and 
were obliged to depend on their more industrious neighbours 
for the luxuries as well as the necessaries of life. Spain, once 
a rich and fertile kingdom, became pnly the mint of Europe. 
Its wedges -and ingots were no sooner coined than called for ; 
and were often mortgaged before their arrival^ as th^ price of 
labour and ingenuity. The state was enfeebled, the country 
rendered sterile, and the people poor and miserable. 

The condition of the United Provinces was in all respects 
the reverse of Spain. They owed every thing to their industry; 
by which a country naturally barren was rendered fertile, even 
while it was the scene pf war. Manufactures were carried on 
with vigour, and commerce was extended to all the quarters of 
the globe. The republic had become powerful, and the people 
rich, in spite of every eifort to enslave and oppress them. Con«* 
scious of this, the court of Madrid had changed its measures 
before the death of Philip. After much deliberation, that 
haughty monarch, despairing of being able to reduce the re- 
volted provinces by force, and desirous of an accommodation, 
that he might end his days in peace, but disdaining to make 
in his own qame the» .concessions necessary for that purpose, 
transferred to his daughter Isabella, contracted to the archduke 
Albert, the sovereignty of the Low Countries. 

Philip died before the celebration of the marriage ; but his 
son Philip IIL, a virtuous though a weak prince, punctually 
executed the contract ; and Albert, after taking possession of 
the sovereignty according to the necessary forms, wrote to the 
states of the United Provinces, entreating them not to refuse 
submission to their natusal princes, who. would govern them 
with lenity, indulgence, and affection. 
. The states returned no answer to the archduke's letter. They 
were now determined to complete that independence for which, 
they had so long struggled. But, even if their purpose had been 
less firm, there was a clause in the contract which would have 
produced the^same resolution. It provided, that, if the infanta 
should leave no issue, all the provinces of the Low Countries 
should return to the crown of Spain ; and, as there was little 
probability of her havii^ offspring, the states saw their danger, 
and avoided it, by refusing to listen to any terms of sttbmission\ 

•* 4 MetereD. — BentiYOclio. 
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The first material step taken by Albert and .Isabella for re- 
ducing their revolted subjects to obedience, was 
A. D. 1599. ^j^^ promulgation of an edict, in concert with Phi- 
lip III., precluding the United Provinces from all intercourse 
with the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, or with the Spanish 
Netherlands. This was a severe blow to the commerce of the 
states. They had hitherto, singular as it may seem, been al- 
lowed to prosecute an open trade with all the Spanish domi- 
nions in Europe, and had drawn much of their wealth from 
that source, as well as increased by it their naval power. An 
idea of general advantage only could have induced Philip II. 
to permit such a traffic ; and ah experience of its balance being 
in favour of the republic, as will always be the case between 
industrious and indolent nations, induced his son to prohibit it 
under the name of indulgence. But the interdict was issued 
too late effectually to answer its end. The Dutch, already 
strong by sea, sent out a fleet to cruise upon the Spaniards ; 
and, to compensate the restraint upon their home trade, they 
turned their views toward India, where they attacked the Spa- 
tiiards and Portuguese, and at length monopolised the most 
lucrative branch of that important commerce. 

Meanwhile the war was continued with spirit in the Low 
Countries. Besides several bodies of Germans and Swiss, the 
states took into their service two thousand French veterans, dis- 
banded by Henry IV. on the conclusion of the peace of Vervins: 
and that prince generously supplied the republic with money, 
under pretence of payinghis debts. The archduke's forces were, 
at the same time, much augmented by fresh levies from Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. Each party seemed formidable to the 
other, yet both were eager for the combat ; and several towns 
having been taken, many gallantly assaulted, and no less gal- 
lantly defended on both sides, the two armies came to a general 
A D 1600 ^"g^g^^^*^^ ^^ Nieuport, near Ostend*. The field 
' • * was obstinately disputed for three hours. The allies 

began the battle with incredible intrepidity; and the Spanish ve- 
terans, who composed the enemy's van, received the shock with 
great firmness. The conflict was terrible. At length the Spa- 
niards gave ground, but they soon returned to the charge. Again 
they were repulsed, and, in the issue, utterly broken and rout- 
ed, with the loss of five thousand men, chiefly by the Valour of 
the English auxiliaries under sir Francis Vere, who led the van 
of the confederates. We must not, however, with some of our 
too warm countrymen, ascribe the victory soldy to English 
prowess. ^ A share of the honour, at least, ought to be allowed 

5 Grot. lib. ix. — DeotirogliO) par. iii. lib. v'l. 
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to the military skill of prince Maurice ; to a body of Swiss, im- 
mediately under- his command, that supported the English 
troops ; and to the courage of the numerous volunteers, who 
had come from all parts of Europe to study the art of war un- 
der so able and experienced a general, and who strove to outdo 
each other in dUring acts of heroism. 

This victory was of the utmost importance to the United Pro- 
vinces, as the defeat of their army, in the present crisis, would 
in all probability have been followed by the loss of their liberr 
ties, and their final ruin as an independent state ; but its conse- 
quences otherwise were very inconsiderable. Prince Maurice 
either misspent his time after the battle, or hi$ troops, as .he af- 
firmed, were so exhausted with fatigue, as not to be fit for anr 
new enterprise, till Albert was again ready to take the field wim 
a superior army. Overtures of peace were renewed, and re- 
jected by the states. The allies formed ihe siege , >,^| 
of Rhinberg, and the archduke that of Ostend. ^' ^' ^^^^* 
Rhinberg was reduced, but Maurice did not think his strength 
sufficient to attempt the relief of Ostend. 

The .siege of that important place was vigorously conducted 
by the archduke in pers^, at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointed army. The brave re^tance which .he met with asto- 
hi^ed but did not discourage him. His heart was set on the 
reduction of Ostend. All the resources of war were e3Lhausted; 
torrents of blood were shed, but neither side was dispirited ; 
because both received constant supplies, the one by sea, the 
other fi-om the neighbouring country. New batteries were very 
frequently raised, and assaults were multiplied without effect. 
The garrison, commanded by sir Franeis Vere, who had gal- 
lantly thrown himself into the town in the face of the enemy, 
repelled all the attempts of the Spniards with the greatest in- 
trepidity ; and at length obliged Albert to turn the -^^^ 
siege into a kind of blockade, and commit the com* ' * 
mand to Rivas, one of his generals, while he himself went to 
Ghent, in order to concert new measures for accomplishing his 
favourite enterprise. 

The states embraced this opportunity of changmg the garrison 
of Ostend, worn out and emaciated with continual fatigue and 
watching ; and, as the communication by sea was open, the 
scheme was executed without difficulty. A fresh garrison, sup- 
plied with every necessary, took charge of the town, under the 
command of oolonel Dorp, a Dutchman, colonel Edmunds, a 
Scotchman, and Hertian, a Frenchman; while sir Francis Vere, 
with the former garrison, joined the army under prince Maurice* 

The army before Ostend, composed of Flemings and Spa- 
niards, was reinforced with eight thousand Italians, under the 
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Itharquis of Spinola, an officer of great military talents, to whom 
Albert wisely committed the conduct of the siege, after the in- 
effectual efforts of Rivas. Spinola showed, th^t no fortification, 
however strong, is impregnable tg a skilful engineer, furnished 
1 fiOS ^ *^ necessary force. Ostend was reduced to a 
^' ^' ^ • heap of ruins ; and the besiegers were making pre- 
parations for the grand assault, when the governor offered to 
capitulate. Spinola granted the garrison honourable terms^. 

During this memorable siege, which was protracted beyond . 
three years, and. cost the king of Spain and the archduke the 
lives of above seventy thousand brave soldiers, prince Maurice 
mad&himself master of Rimbach, Grave, and Sluys, acquisitions 
which more than balanced the loss of Ostend; and Albert, by 
employing all his strength against the place, was prevented, 
during three campaigns, from entering the United Provinces. 
The Dutch did not neglect the occasion, which that interval of 
security afforded them, to push their trade and manufactures. 
Every nerve was strained in labour.and every talent in ingenu- 
ity. Commerce, both foreign and domestic, flourished; Temate, 
one of the Moluccas, had been* gained ; and the East India 
company, that grand pillar of the i^ipublic, was established'. 

But, as a counterpoise to these advantages, the states had lost 
the alliance of England in consequence of the death of Eliza- 
beth. James L, her successor, showed no inclination to engage 
in hostilities with Spain; and concluded,^ soon after his acces* 
sion, a treaty with mat court. Through the intercession of 
Henry IV., however, he agreed to supply the states secretly wifc 
money: and what is very remarkable as well as honourable, it 
appears that James in his treaty with Spain, had expressly re- 
served the power of sending assistance.tp the United Provinces'. 

The republic, at present, urgently required support. PhUip 
III., now sensibly that the infanta could have no issue, and con- 
sequently that the Netherlands must revert to the ciown of 
Spain, adopted the resolution of carrying on the war against 
the revolted provinces with redoubled vigour. Large levies 
A. D. 1605. ^^^ niade for that purpose ; great sums were re- 
mitted to the Low Countries ; and Spinola was 
declared comander-in-chief of the Spanish and ItaHan forces^ 

The states saw their danger, and endeavour;ed to provide 
against it. They authorised prince Maurice to augment his 
army; they recruited their garrisons, improved their fortifioi* 
tions, and prepared for the most vigorous resistance. Spinoh 
expected it, but was not discouraged: and his success* was rapid 
for two campaigns, in spite of all the efibrts of Maurice, mi 
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although he had made himself master of many important places, 
he had yet made no impression on the body o£ the republic; and 
three hundred thousand doubloons a month, the common ex- 
pense of the army, appeared a sum too large for the Spanish 
treasury long to disburse, and a drain which not even the mines 
of Mexico and Peru could supply. His troops mutinied for want 
of ]>ay. He became sensible of the impracticability of his un* 
dertaking, and delivered it as his opinion, that it ,^^^ 

was more advisable to enjoy the ten provinces in ^' ' 
peace and security, than to risk the loss of the whole Ne- 
therlands in pursuit of the other seven, and ruin Spain by a 
hazardous attempt to conqu^ rebel subjects, ^ho had too long 
tasted the sweets of liberty ever a^in to bear with ease the 
shackles of monarchy and absolute dominion'. 

The court of Madrid was already convinced of the necessity 
gf an accommodation; the archduke earnestly wished for peace; 
and the sentiments of the general had great influence both On the 
Spanish and Flemish councils. If the duke of Parma had &iled 
to reduce the seven provinces, and Spinola gave up the attempt, 
who, it was asked, could hope to subdue them ? — As there was 
no answering such a question, it was agreed, though not withi> 
out many scniples, to negotiate with the Dutch j^q- 

cepublic as an independent state. A suspension 
of arms accordingly took place ; conferences were opened; and 
"after numberless obstructions and delays, interposed by the 
Orange faction, whose interest it was to continue , ^^q 

the war, a truce was concluded at the Hague for * * 
twelve years, through the mediation of France and England*^ 
This treaty secured to the United Provinces all their acquisi- 
tions, a freedom of commerce with the dominions of Philip and 
* the archduke, din the same footing with other forei^ nations, 
and the full enJQ3rment of those- civil and religious liberties for 
which they had so gloriously struggled*^ 

Scarcely had the court of Spain finished one civil war, occa- 
' sioned by persecution, when it plun^d into another. Philip 
III., at the instigation of the inquisition, and by the advice of 
his minister, the duke of Lerma^ no less weak than himself, is- 
sued an edict, ordering all the Morescoes, or descendants of the 
Moors, to leave the kingdom within the space of thirty days, on 
pain of death. .Those remains of the ancient conqueroi^ of 
Spam were chiefly employed in commerce and agriculture; and 
the principal reason assigned for this barbarous decree was, 
that they were stiU Mohammedans* in thw hearts, though they 
conformed outwardly to the Christian worship, and therefore 
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might corrupt the true faith, as well as disturb the peace of the 
state. Persecution prom{)ted them to undertake what they bad 
hitherto shown no disposition to attempt. They chose them- 
1611 ^^^^^^ ^ 1^*"K» ^"^ endeavoured to oppose the ex- 
^* ^' ' ecution of the royal mandate ; but being almost 

wholly unprovided with arms, tliey were soon obliged to sub- 
mit, and were all banished^'. 

By this violent and impolitic measure, Spain lost near a mil* 
lion of industrious inhabitants^^ ; and as that kingdom was al- 
ready depopulated by long and l3loody foreign wars, by repeat- 
cd emigrations to the New World, and enervated by luxury, 
it now sunk into a state of languor, out of which it has never 
since fully recovered. The remembrance of its former strength, 
however, still enabled it to inspire terror ; and associations 
were formed for restraining the exorbitant power of Spain, 
after Spain had ceased to be powerful. 
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2%e domestic History of England^ from the Defeat of the Spa- 
nish Armada^ in 1588, to the Death of Elizabeth^ with some 
particulars of Scotland and Ireland. 

, THE execution of the queen of Scots, and the defeat of 
the Spanish armada, freed Elizabeth from aD apprehensions ' 
A D 1588 ^^^ *^ ^^^^y of her crown. What part, she took 
• in the affairs of France and of the United Pro- 
vinces, and what attempts she made by naval armaments to 
annoy the Catholic king, we have already seen. We must 
now, my dear Philip, take, a view of her domestic policy, and 
her domestic troubles ; and of her tran.sactions with Scotland 
and Ireland, from this great aera of her guilt and her glory to 
that of her death, which left vacant the throne of England to 
the houseof Stuart. 

The leading characteristics of Elizabeth^s administration were 
economy and vigour. By a strict attention to the first, she was 
able to maintain a magnificent court, and to support the perse- 
cuted Protestanfe in France and the. Low Countries, wMiout 
oppressing her people, or involving the crown in debt; and, by 
a spirited exerfion of the second, she humbled the pride df 
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Spain, and ^ve stability to her throne, in spite of ^^ ^^ j^g^ 
all the machinations of her enemies. After inform- 
ing her parliament of the necessity of continuing the war against 
Philip, and how litde she dreaded the power of that monarch, 
even though he should make a greater effort than that of his 
Invincible Armada, she concluded thus: — '*I am infurmed, that 
when he attempted this last invasion, some upon the sea-coast 
forsook their towns, fled up higher into the country, and left 
all naked and exposed to his entrance — But I swear unto you, 
by God ! if I knew those persons, or may know of any that 
shall do so hereafter, I will make them feel what it is to be 
fearful in so urgent a cause*.'' 

Elizabeth's frugality in the administration of her realiti seems 
less, however, to have proceeded from lenity to her people thaa 
from a fear of bringing herself under the power of the commons 
by the necessity of soliciting larger supplies, and thereby en- 
dangering her royal prerogative^ of which she was ahvays re- 
markably jealous, and which she exercised with a high hand. 
Numerous instances of this occur during her reign. Besides 
erecting the Court of High Commission, which was invested 
with almost inquisitorial powers, and supporting the arbitrary 
decrees of the Star Chamber, she granted to her servants and 
courtiers patents for qdonopolies, which put severe restraints 
upon all commerce, industry, and emulation in the arts, and ena- 
bled those who possessed them to raise commodities to what 
price they pleased. Salt, in particular, was raised from sixteen 
pence a bushel to fourteen or fifteen shillings, and many other 
articles in proportion. Almost all the necessaries of iffe werq 
thus monopolised ; which made a certain member ask with a 
sneer, when the list was read over in the house, " Is not bread 
among the number*?'^ 

These grievances were freouendy complained of in parlia- 
ment, more especially by the Purifans ; who, as the name im- 
ports, affected extraordinary purity, maintained that the church 
of England was not sufficientiy purged from the errors of pope- 
ry : and who carried into their political speculations the same 
bold spirit that dictated their theological opinions. But such 
complaints were made at the peril of the members, who were 
frequendy committed to custody for their freedom of speech ; 
and all motions to remove those enormous grievances were sup- 
pressed, as attempts to invade the royal prerogative. The queen, 
by messages to the house,* repeatedly admonished the commons 
** not to meddle with what nowise belonged to them (matters of 
state or religion,) and what did not lie within die compass of 
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their understanding ;" and she warrted them, " since neither 
her commands nor the example of their wiser brethren (those 
devoted to tlie court) could reclaim their audacious, arrogant, 
and presumptuous folly, that some other species of correction 
must be found for them\'' 

ITiese messages were patiently received by the majority of the 
house ; and it was even asserted, " that the royal prerogative 
was not to be canvassed, disputed, or examined, and did not 
even admit of any limitation ; that absolute princes, such as 
the sovereigns pf England, were a species of divinity ; that it 
was in vain to attempt tying the queen^s hands by laws of sta- 
tute^, since, by her dispensing power, she could loosen herself 
at pleasure*!'' — But the Puritans, who alone possessed any 
just sentiments of freedom, and who employed all their indus- 
try to be elected into parliament, still hazarded the utmost in- 
dignation of Elizabeth, in vindicating the natural rights of man- 
kind. They continued to keep alive that precious spark of 
lit)erty which they had rekindled ; and which, burning more 
fiercely from confinement, broke out into a blaze under the t^o 
succeeding reigns, and, agitated but not smoth<^ed by opposi- 
tion, consumed the church and monarchy ; from whose ashes, 
like the fabled phoenix, singly to arrest the admiradon of ages, 
sprang our present glorious and happy constitution. 

Among the subjects which Elizabeth prohibited the parlia- 
ment from* taking into consideration, was.the succession to the 
crown. But, as all danger fron;^ a rival claim had expired with 
the queen of Scots, a motion was made by Peter Wentworth, a 
puritan, for petitioning her majesty to fix the succession; which, 
though in itself sufficiently respectful, incensed the queen to such 
a degree, that she committed Wentworth to the Tower, and sent 
all the members who seconded him to the Fleet. Her malignity 
against Mary seems to have setded upon her son lames ; for 
she hot only continued to avoid acknowledging him as her suc- 
cessor, though a peaceable and unaspiring prince, but refused 
to assist him in suppressing a conspiracy of some Catholic no- 
blemen, formed in conjunction with the king of Spain, their 
common enemy*. She endeavoured to keep him in perpetual 
dependence, by bribing his ministers, or fomenting discontents 
among his subjects; and she appears to have had some, concern 
in the conspiracy of the earl of Gowrie, for seizing his person, 
though not, as some suppose, with a view of taking away nisUfc. 

A considerable share of her attentibn was devoted to the af- 
fairs of Ireland, where the English sovereignty had hithoto 
been little more than nominal. The Irish princes and nobles^ 
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dhrided among Aeinselv^ readily paid the exterior marks of 
obedience to a power which they wefe not able to resist ; but, 
as no durable force was kept on foot to retain them in submis- 
sion, they quickly relapsed into their former state of barbarous 
independence. Other reasons conspired to prevent a Cordial 
union. The small army which was maintained in Ireland not 
being regularly paid, the officers were obliged to give their sol- 
diers the privilege of free quarters upon the natives. Rapine 
and insolence inflamed the hatred which prevailed between the 
conquerors and the conquered : and that, together with the old 
opposition of manners, laws, and interests, was now heightened 
by religious animosity, the Irish being still Catholics, and in a 
great measure savages*. 

Tlie romantic ana impolitic project of the English princes for 
subduing France occasioned this inattention to the affairs of 
Ireland ; a conquest pregnant with solid advantages. Elizabeth 
• eariy saw the importance of that island, and took several mea- 
sures for reducing it to a state of order and submission. Be- 
sides furnishing her deputies, or governors of Ireland, with a 
greater force, she founded a university in Dublin, with a view of 
introducing arts and* learning into that capital and kingdom, 
and of civilising the barbarous manners of the people^. But 
unhappily sir John Perrot, in 1585, being then lord deputy, put 
arms into the hands of the inhabitants at Ulster, in order to 
enable them, without the assistance of the English government, 
to repress the incursions of the Scots of the western isles ; and 
Philip II. having, about the same time, engaged many of the 
Irish gentry to s^rve in his armies in the Low Countries, Ire- 
land^ thus provided both with officers and soldiers, with disci- 
pline and arms, was thenceforth able to maintain a more regular 
war, and became more formidable to England. 

Hugh CyNeale, the head of a potent clan, had been raised 
by the queen to the dignity of earl of Tyrone ; but preferring 
the jMride of barbarous license and dominion to the pleasures of 
opulence and tranquillity, he secretly fomented the discontents 
of his countrymen, and formed the project of rendering; hinisclf 
independent Trusting, however, to the influeace of his deceit*- 
ful oaths and protestations, as he was not yet sufficiently pre** 
pared, he surrendered himself into the hands of sir - ^^^ 

WiUiam Russel, who bad been appointed the ^* **• ^^^^ 
queen's deputy in Ireland; and being dismissed, in conse()uence 
ci these protestations of his pacific disposition, and retirm^ into 
his ownMistrict, he embraced the darmg resolution of risinj^ in 
open rebellion,^ and of relying no longer on the len^ and im» 
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prudence of his enemies. His success exceeded his most san- 
guine hopes. After amusing sir John Norris, sent over to re- 
duce him to obedience, with treacherous promises and proposals 
of accommodation, by means of which the war was protracted 
for some years, he defeated the English army un- 
A. D. 1598. j^^ gj^ Henry Bagnal, who was left dead on the 
field, together with fifteen hundred men*. 
. This victory, which greatly animated the courage of the Irish, 
and raised the reputation of Tyrone, who now assumed the 
name of Deliverer of his country, made; Elizabeth sensible of 
the necessity of pushing the war by vigorous measures. She 
1 CQQ conferred the lieutenancy of Ireland, at his own re- 
A. D. I5yy. qygg^ Qj^ i^gj. reigning favourite the earl of Essex, 
ever ambitious of military fame ; invested him with plowers al- 
most unlimited, and to ensure success against the rebels, she 
levied an army of sixteen thousand foot and thirteen hundred 
horse. But the earl, unacquainted with the country, and ' 
misled by interested counsels, disappointed the expectations 
of the queen and the nation ; and, fearing the total alienation of 
her affections, by the artifices of his enemies, he hastened to 
England, in repugnance to her express order, and arrived at 
court before any one was apprised of his intentions'. 

The unexpected appearance of her favourite, whose impa- 
tience carried him to her bed-chamber, where he threw himself 
at her feet, and kissed her hand, at first disarmed the resentment 
of Elizabeth. She was incapable, in that moment of soft sur- 
prise, of treating him with severity : hence he was induced to 
say, on retiring, he thankied God, that, though he had suffered 
inuch trouble and many storms abroad, he found a sweet calm 
at home. 

When Elizabeth, however, had leisure for recollection, her 
displeasure returned. All the earl's faults again occurred to 
ier mind ; and she thought it necessary, by some severe disci- 
pline, to subdue that haughty and imperious spirit, which, pre- 
suming on her partiality and indulgence, had ventured to dis- 
regard her instructions, and disobey her commands* She or- 
. ,gQQ dered him to be confined ; and by a decree rf the 
■ privy council, he was deprived of all his employ- 
ments, except that of master of the horse, and sentenced to re- 
main a prisoner diiring her majesty's pleasure. 

Humbled by this sen tence,-but still trusting to the queen's ten- 
derness, Essex wrote to her, that he kissed her majesty's hand, 
tod the rod with which she had corrected him ; but that he 
could neverrecover his wonted cheerfulness, till she should con- 
descend to admit him to that presence, which had ever been the 
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chief source of his happiness and enjoyment. He had now re- 
solvedy he added, to make amends for his past errors ; to retire 
into a rural solitude, and say with Nebuchadnezzar, <' Let my 
dwelling be with the beasts of the field, let me eat grass as an 
ox, and be wet with the dew of heaven, till it shall please the 
queen to restore me to my understanding**/' 

Elizal^eth, who had always declared to the world, and even to 
Essex himself, that the purpose of her severity was to correct, 
not to ruin him, was much pleased with these sentiments ; and 
replied, that she heartily wished his actions might correspond 
with his expressions. Every one expected that he would soon 
he restored to his former degree of credit and favour, and, as is 
usual in reconciliations proceeding from tenderness, that he 
would even acquire an additional ascendency over his fond mis- 
tress. But his enemies, by whom she was continually surround* 
ed, found means to persuade the queen, that his lofty spirit was 
not yet sufficiently subdued ; and, as a farther trial of his sub* 
inissbn, she refused to renew a patent, whieh he possessed, for 
a monopoly of sweet wines. She even accompanied her refusal 
with an insult. " An ungovernable beast/' added she, " must 
be stinted in its provender*^'' 

EsseXy who h^d with difficulty restrained his proud heart so 
long, and whose patience was now exhausted, imagining, from 
this fresh instance of severity, that thequeen4iad become inexo- 
rable, gave full rein to his violent dispositbn, and threw off all 
appearance of duty and respect. Already high in the public 
favour, he practised anew every art of popularity. He indulged 
himself in great liberties of speech ; paurticularly with regard to 
the queen's person, which was still an object of her vanity, and 
on which she allowed herself to be complimented, though ap* 
proacning to her seventieth year. And what was, if possible, 
still more mortifying' to Elizabeth, he made secret applications 
to the king of Scotland, bffering to extort an immediate^ decla- 
ration in favour of his succession^''. 

■ But James, although sufficiently desirous of securing tlie re- 
version of the crown of England, and thoughiie had negotiated 
with all the courts of Europe, in order to procure support to his 
hereditary title, did not approve the violent means which Essex 
proposed to employ for that end. His natum' timidity disinclined 
him to any bold expedient ; and he w«s afraid, if the attempt 
should fail, that Elizabeth mi^t be induced to take some extra- 
ordinary step to his prejudice. B^sex, however, continued to 
make use of that prince's claim, as a colour for his rebellious 
projects. In a select council of malcontents, it was resolved 
that die palace should be seized, and the queen obliged to re- 
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move all the earPs enemies, call a parliament, and settle the 
succession, together with a new plan of government**. 

iElizabeth had some intimation of these desperate resolutions. 
A n 1601 Essex was summoned to attend the council; but he 
' " received a private note, which warned him to pro- 

vide for his safety. He concluded that his conspiracy was fully 
discovered; excused himself to the council, on pretence of mdis- 
position ; and, as he judged it impracticable to seize the palace 
withqut greater pre))arations, he sallied forth, at the head of 
about two hundred followers, and attettipted to raise the city. 
But the citizens, though attached to his person, showed no d^ 
position to join him. In vain did he tell them^ that his life was 
jn danger, and that England was sold to the Spaniards. They 
flocked about him in amazement, but remained silent and inac- 
tive : and, despairing of success, he retreated with difficulty to 
bis own house. There he seemed determined to defend himself 
to extremity, and rather to die, like a brave man, with his sword 
in his hand, than ignominiously fall by the hands of the execu- 
tioner ; but, after some parley, his resolution fieiiied him, and he 
surrendered at discretion. 

Orders were immediately given for tlie trial of die earl and 
his chief associates. Their guilt was too notorious to be doubt- 
ed; and sentence Mtas pronounced accordingly. The queen, who 
had l^haved with the utmost composure during the insurrection, 
now appeared all agitation and irresolution. The unhappy con- 
dition of the condemned peer recalled h^ fondness : resentment 
and affection, the care of her own safety, and concern for her 
&vourite, alternately tclbk possession of her bosom. She signed 
the \varrant for his execution : she countermanded it: she a^ua 
resolved on his death ; she felt a new return of tendemesi. She 
waited.impatiently for the intercession of a friend, to whose so- 
licitations she might yie]4 that forgiveness, which of herself she 
was ashamed to grant. No such friend appeared ; and £liza- 
beth, imagining ttiat this ung^teful ne|;lect proceeded from thft 
earFshaughtinessp— from a prideof spirit^ which disdamed to so- 
licit her demency^-^at last permitted the sentence to be put in 
execution". He^was privately beheaded within the Tower, to 
preclude the danger ot a popular insurrection. 

Such was the untimely fate of Robert d^Evreux, earl of Es- 
sex. Brave, generous, al^ible, incapable of dr^^ising his own 
sentiments or of misrepresenting those of othets, he possessed 
the rare felicity of being at once the favourite of his sovereign 
^d the darling of the people. But this fortunate circumstance 
.proved the cause of his destryction- Confident of die queen's 
partiality towards him, as well as of his own merit, he treated 
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her with a haoghtiness which neither her love nor her dignitf 
could bear ; and, \yhen his rashness, imprudence, and violence, 
had exposed him to her resentment^ he hoped, by means of his 
popularity, to make her submit to his imperious will. But the 
attachment of the people to his person was not strong enough 
to shake their allegiance to the dirone. He saw his mistake, 
though too late, and his death was accompanied with the most 
humiliating penitence. But his remorse unhappily took a wrong 
direction, it made him so ungenerous as to publish the name 
of every one to whom he had communicated his treasonable 
designs". Re debised his character, while he attempted to 
.make his peace with- Heaven; and, after all, it is much to be 
questioned, whatever he might imagine m those moments of af- 
fliction, whether in bewailing his crimes, he did not secretly 
mourn his disappointed ambition, and, in naming his accom- 
plices, hope to appease his sovereign. But, however that might 
be, it is smcerely to be lamented that a person who possessed 
so many noble virtues should have involved, not only himself, 
but many of his friends m ruin. 

The king of Scotland, who had a great regard for Essex, 
though he neglected his violent counsels, no sooner heard of his 
criminal and unsuccessful enterprise, than he sent two ambas- 
sadors to the court of England, m order to intercede for his life, 
as well as to congratulate thQ queen on her escape from the con* 
Spiracy. Biit these envoys arrived too late to execute the first 

Eirt of their instructions, and therefore prudently omcealed it 
lizabeth received them with great respect ; and during their 
residence in England, they found the disposition's of men as fa- ' 
vourable as they could wish to the Scottish succession. They 
even entered into a private corresixmdence with secretary Ce- 
cil (son of the late lord-treasurer Burghley), whose influence, 
after the fall of Essex, was uncontrdled*^. That prc^und 
courtier thought it prudent to acquire, by this pcdicy, me confi- 
dence of a prince who might soon become his master : and 
James, having gained the man whose oppositbn he had hitfierto 
chiefly feareo, waited in perfect securitjr till time should brin^ 
about that event which would open his way to the Englim 
throne". 

While these incidents occurred in Britain, lord Mon^oy, 6;o- 
vemor of Ireland, had restored the queen^s authority in £at 
kingdom. . He defeated die rebels near Kinsale, though th^ 
were supported by a Considerable body of Spaniards; and many 
of the chieftains, after skulking for some time^ih the -woods and 
tnorasses, submitted to mercy, and received Such ifir^ 

con^fitkxis as the deputy was pleased to prescribe. * • 
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Even Tyrone petitioned for terms ; which, being denied him, 
he was obliged to throw himself on the queen's mercy**. 

ifiO*? But Elizabeth was now inca{>able of receiving 
^' ^* * any pleasure from this fortunate conclusion of a war 
which bad long disturbed her domestic peace. Though in her 
seventieth year, she had hitherto enjoyed a good state of health; 
but the infirmities of old age at length began to steal upon her, 
and with them that depression of spirits by which they are na- 
turally accompanied. She had no offspring to inherit her ex- 
tensive dominions ; no son, no daughter, to whom she could 
transmit her sceptre, and the glories of her illustrious reign ; nd 
object of affection to alleviate her sorrows, or <m whom she 
could repose her inci'easing cares. There lay the source of her 
most dangerous disease. A deep melancholy, which nothing 
could dissipate, and which rendered her dead to every human 
satisfaction, had settled on her mind. 

I have already taken notice of the chief cause of the sacrifice 
of the earl of Essex. His criminal designs might have' been 
forgiven, as the extravagances of a great soul i but his want of 
confidence in the affection of an indulgent mistress, orliis sullen 
contempt of her mercy, seemed unpardonable. His enemies 
. knew it: they took advantage of it, to hasten his destruction; 
and his friends were afraid to interpose, lest they should be re- 

g'esented as abettors of his treason. But no sooner was the 
tal blow struck, than, fear and envy being laid asleep, his 
merits were universally acknowledged. Even his sentiments 
of duty and loyalty were extolled. Elizabeth became sensible 
that she had been deceived, and lamented her rashness in sacri- 
ficing a man on whose life her happiness depended. His me- 
mory became daily more dear to her, and she seldom mention- 
ed his name without tears^'. Other circumstances conspired to 
heighten her regret. Her courtiers, having no longer the supe- 
rior favour of Essex to dread, grew less respectful and assidu- 
ous in their attendance, and aU men desirous of preferment 
seemed to look forward to her successor. The people caught 
ihe temper of the court; the queen went abroad without the 
usual acclamations. And as a farther cause of uneasiness, she 
bad been prevailed on, contrary to her mo^t solemn declarations 
and resolutions, to pardon Tyrone, whose rebellion had given 
her so much trouble, and whom she regarded as the remote 
cause of her favourite's misfortunes. An unexpected discoveiy 
completed her sorrow, and rendered her melancholy fatal. 

While Essex was in high favour withElizabeth, she had ghren 
him a ring as a pledge of ner affection, and accompanied it with 
a promise, that into whatever disgrace he might fall, or what- 
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ever prejudices she mi^t be induced by his enemies to ehter* 
tain against him, on producing that ring he might ensure for- 
giveness.. This precious gift he had reserved for the final ex- 
tremity. All his mis^Htunes had not been abte to draw it froni 
him; but, after his condemnation, he resolved to try its efficacy, 
and requested ihe countess of Nottingham to deRver it to the 
queen. The countess mentioned the afiair to her husband, one 
of the earl's most implacable enemies, who persuaded het to act 
an atrocious part ; neither to deliver the ring to the queen nor 
return it to the earl. Elizabeth, who had anxiously expected 
that last appeal to her ttodemess, imputed an omission, occa- 
sioned by the countess's treachery, to the disdainful pride of her 
favourite ; and she was chiefly induced, by the resentment ari- 
3ing from that idea, to sign the warrant for his execution**. 

Conscience discovered what it could not prevent. The countess 
of Nottingham, being on the verge of death, was seized with re- 
morse on account of tier perfidy* She desired to see her sove- 
rei^, in order to reveal to her a secret, without disclosii^ 
which she could not die in peace. When the queen entered her 
apartment, she presented the fatal ring, relatea the purpose for 
which she had received it, and begged forgiveness. All Eliza- 
beth's afiection returned, and all her rage was roused. " God 
may forgive you,'' cried she, ** but I never can !'' shaking the 
dying countess in her bed, and rushing out of the room**. 

Few and miserable, after this discovery, were the days of Eli- 
zabeth. . Her spirit left her, and existence itself seemed a bur- 
then. She rejected all consolation : she would scarcely taste 
food, ^nd refused every kind of medicine, declaring that she 
wished to die, and would live no longer. She could not even be 
prevailed on to go to bed ; but threw herself on the carpet^ 
where she remained, pensive and silent, during ten days and 
nights, leaniugon cushions, and holding her finger almost con- 
tinually in her mouth, with her eyes open, and fixed upon the 
ground. Her sighs, her groans, were all expressive of some in- 
ward grief^ which she cared not to utter, and which preyed 
upon her life. At last, her death visibly approaching, the privy 
council sent* to know her will on the subjectof the succession. 
She answered with a feeble voice, that, as she held a regal scep*^ 
tre, she desired no other than a royal successor ; and when Ce- 
cil requested iier to explain herself, she said, •* who should thai 
be but my nearest kinsman the king of Scots ?'' She expire^ 
soon after, without a struggle, her* body being wasted by an- 
guish and abstinence'^ 

so Birches Memoirs. St Birch 'a Memoirs. 

32 Ctmden.»Birch.--Sti7pe.— In this accoant of the death of filizabelh, I hare diffjrcc!, 
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History does not aflbfd a more strikiog lesson on the unsub- 
stantial nature of human greatness than in the close of ihis ce« 
lebrated reign. Few sovereigns ever swayed a sceptre with 
greater dignity than Elizabeth : few ever enjoyed more uniform 
prosperity, and none could be more beloved; yet this great 
princess, after all her glory and popularity, lived to &U into 
neglect, and sunk to the gpve beneath the pressure of a private 
grief, acconipanied by circumstances of distress, which the 
wretcif under torture mieht pity, and which the slave who ex- 
pires at the oar does not feeL But the reign of Elizabeth yields 
other lessons. It shows to what a degree of wealth and con- 
sequence a nation may be raised in a tew years by a wise and 
vigorous administration, and what powenul efforts may be 
made by a brave and united people, in repelling or annoying an 
enemy, however superior in force. 

The character of Elizabeth herself has been too often drawn 
to admit of any new feature, and is best delineated in her con- 
duct To all the. personal jealousy, the coquetry, and little va- 
nities of a woman, she united the sound understanding and firm 
spirit of a man. A greater share of feminine softness might have 
made her more agreeable as a wife or a mistress, though not a 
better queen : a less insidious policy would have reflected more 
lustre on her administration, and a less rigid frugality, on some 
occasions, would have given more success to her arms. But 
as she was, and as she acted, she must be allowed to have been 
one of the greatest sovereigns that ever filled a throne, and may 
perhaps be considered as the most illustrious female that ever 
did honour to humanity. 

m lome partiebton, from the crowd of historians. Bat, in oonformity vkfa general tettimo- 
njf lliava mentioned her nominaiUn of the king of Scotland as her siieoeflKr ; yet a reapee- 
table eye land ear witneai teUa ttt» that abe vaa tMedUbn befiDre the qnettiai relative to the 
SQcceaMi was proposed bj the privy eonncU. He candidW adds; however, « thH by patting 
her hand to her head, when the King of Soots was named to eneoeed her. theg aU knew he 
wa$ the man thededred thouLd reign after her:* {Manm^B of the Uh of Robert Cargi Earl 
•fMmmeuth, written by hiipself, p. 141). The late John earl of Corke, editor of Carey^ 
Memoin^gifea a lesi Uberal intorpntitiQ^ of tfaiavgn: ho aoppoies kmight be the offcet of 
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LETTER LXXV. 



Sketch of the French History y from the Peace of Vervins^ in 
♦1598, to the death of Henry IF* in 1610, wfM some Account 
of the Affairs of Germany ^ under Rodolph //; 

NO kingdom, exempt from the horrors of war, could be 
more wretched than France, at the peace of Vervins. , ^qo 

The crown was loaded with debts and p^sions ; ^* °* 
the country barren and desolated ; the people poor and misera- 
ble ; and the nobles, from a long habit of rebellion, rapine, and 
disorder, had nearly lost all sense of justice, allegiance, or legal 
submission. They had been accustomed to despise the autho- 
rity of the prince, to invade the royal prerogative, and to sport 
with the lives and property of the people. 

Happily France was favoured with a king, equally able and 
willing to remedy all these evils. Henry IV., to a sincere regard 
for the welfare of his subjects, added a. sound head and a bold 
heart. His superiority in arms, to which he had been habitua- 
ted from his early years, gave him great sway with all men of 
the military profession ; and his ma^animity, gallantry, and 

f' aiety, recommended him to the nobility in general ; while his 
nown vigour and promptitude, concurring with the love of his 
people, curbed the more factious spirits, or enabled him to 
crash them before their schemes were ripe for execution. 

But to form a regular plan of administration, and to pursue 
it with success, amid so many dangers and difficulties, required 
more than the wisdom of one head, and the firmness of one 
heart. Henry stood in netd of an able and upright minister, to 
whom he might resign the ordinary cares of government, and 
with whom he might consult on the most important matters of 
state. Such an assistant he found in the marquis de Rosni, 
whom, to add weight to his measures, he created duke of Sully. 

This nobleman seemed formed to be the minister bf Henry 
IV. Equally brave in the field, and penetrating in the cabinet,, 
he was more oool and persevering than that great prince, whose 
volatility and quickness of thought did not permit him to attend 
long to any one object. Attached to his master's person, by. 
friendship, and to his interest and the public good by principle, 
he employed himself with the most indefati^^le industry to re- 
store the dignity of the crown, without giving umbrage to the 

Vol. IL 3 A 
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nobility, or trespassing on the rights of the people. He first 
attended to the finances ; and it is inconceivable in how little 
time he drew the most exact order out of that cliaos, in which 
they had been involved by his predecessors. He made the king 
perfecdy master of his own afiairs ; dige^tingithe whole system 
of finance into tables, by the help of which Henry could see, 
almost at a single glance, all the branches of his revenue and 
expenditure. He levied taxes in the shortest and most frugal 
manner possible ; for he held that every man so employed was 
a citizen lost to the public, and yet maintained by the public. 
He diminished all the expenses of government ; but, at the 
same time, paid every one punctually, and took care*diat die 
king should always have such a reserve, as not to be obliged, 
on any emergency, either to lay new impositions on bis people, 
or to make use of credit*. By these prudent measures, he paid, 
in the space of five years, all the debts of the crown ; augment- 
ed the revenue by die sum of four millions of livres, aSd had 
four millions in the treasury, though he had considerably re- 
duced the taxes*. 

His attention, however, was not confined to the finances. He 
had the most sound notions of policy and legislation : and he 
endeavoured to reduce them to practice. " If I had a principle 
to establish,^' says he, " it would be this.: that good morals and 
good laws are reciprocally formed by each other P No oteerva- 
tion can be more just, or more important to society : for, if the 
government neglect the manners, a relaxati(xi of manners will 
lead to a neglect of laws; and the evil will go on always increas- 
ing, until the community arrive at the highest degree of c(XTup- 
tion, when it must reform or go to ruin. " Hence,^^ adds SuUy, 
" in the afiairs of men, the excess of evil is always the source of 
good^^' In consequence of this mode of thinking, he co-ope- 
rated warmly with the king's wishes for restoring order and 
justice throughout his dominions, and«promoted die enactment 
of such laws as were farther necessary for that puipose. 

But Sully's maxims, though in general excellent, were better 
suited in some respects to a poor and small republic than to a 
great and wealthy monarchy. Sensible that a fertile country, 
well cultivated, is the principal source of the happiness of a peo- 
ple, and the most solid foundation of national prosperity^ he 
gave ^eat encouragement to agriculture. But ttle austerity of 
his principles made him an enemy to all manufactares connected 
with luxury, although it is evident that a prosperous people 
will possess themselves of such manufactures, and that, if thfey 
cannot fabricate them, they must be purchased from foreigners 

1 Tlman. Hirt. 2 M ^moires de SuUt, tome vf. 

3 Mem. de Sulijr, tome iv* 
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with the precious metals, or with the common produce of the 
soil, which might otherwise be employed in the maintenance 
of useful artisans. 

Henry (limself, whose ideas were more liberal, though gene- 
rally less accurate tlian those of his minister, had more just 
notions of this point. He accordingly introduced the ,gQo 
culture and the manufacture of silk, contrary to the ' ' 
opinion of Sully : and the success was answerable to his expec- 
tations. Before his death he had the satisfaction to see that this 
manufacture not only supplied the home consumption, but 
brought more money into the kingdom than any of the former 
staple commodities^. 

Henry also established, at great expense, manufactures of 
linen and tapestry. The workmen for the first he i fi07' 

drew from the United Provinces ; for the last, from ^' ^* 
the Spanish Netherlands. He gave high wages and good set- 
tlements to alH. Hence arose his success. He was sensible that 
industrious individuals would not leave their native country 
without the temptation of large profit, and that, after tlif y had 
left it, and acquired opulence, they would be inclined to return, 
in order to enjoy the company of .their friends and fellow- 
citizens, unless fixed by such advantages as should overbalance 
that desire. To facilitate commerce, and promote the accom- 
modation of his subjects, he built the Pont-Neuf, and cut the 
canal of Briare, which joins the Seine and Loire ; and he had 
projected the junction of the two seas, when a period was put 
to nis life and all his great designs. 

In the prosecution pf these wisis and salutary measures, which 
raised France from the desolation and misery in which she was 
involved to a more flourbhing condition than she had ever en- 
joyed, Henry met with a variety of obstructions, proceeding 
from^ variety of causes. A heart too susceptible, of tender 
impressions was continually engaging him in new amours^ de- 
structive at once of his domestic peace and of the public tran- 
quillity ; and what was truly extraordinary in a man of gallantry, 
the last attachment appeared always to be the strongest. His 
sensibility, instead of being blunted, seemed only to become 
. keener by the change of objects. Scarcely had death relieved 
himfiromthe importunities ofGabrielle d'Estrees (whom he had 
created duchess ofBeaufort,and who possessed such an absolute 
ascendancy over him that he seemed resolved to marry her, in 
opposition to the advice of his wisest counsellors) when lie gave 
a promise of marriage to Henrietta d'Entragues, though not yet 
divorced firom Margaret of Valois, his first queen^ whose licen- 

4 Sir G. Carew'i Relation of the Sute of Fraoce under Henrv IV. 5 P. Matthieu.* 
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tious amours had disgusted him, though perhaps as excusable as 
his own. That artful wanton had drawn this promise from him 
before she would crown his wishes. He showed the obligation 
to Sully, when ready to be delivered ; and that faithKil servant, 
transported with zeal for his master's h'onour, tore it in pieces. 
" I believe you are become a fool V^ said Henry. " I know it,*' 
replied Sully ; " and wish I were the only fool in France^^' 

Sully now thought himself put of favour for ever ; and re- 
mained in that opinion, when the king surprised him, by adding 
to his former employments that of master of tlie ordnance. The 
sentence of divorce, which Henry had long l>een soliciting at 
Rome, was procured in 1599 ; and, to please his subjects, he 
espoused Mary of Medicisrdaughter of Francis, grand duke of 
Tuscany. But this step did not put an end to his gallantries, 
which continued to embroil him either with the queen or his 
mistress, created marchioness, of Vemeuil. And Sully, whose 
good offices were always required on such occasions, often 
found the utmost difficulty in accommodating tRese amorous 
quarrels, which greatly agitated the mind of Henry'. 

But the king's most alarming troubles proceeded from tiie 
intrigues of the court of Spain. By these the duke of Savoy was * 
encouraged to maintain war against him ; and, after thatprkice 
was humbled, the duke of Biron was drawn into a conspiracy, 
which cost him his head. Other conspiracies were fcnmed 
I f\OR through the same instigation: the queen herself was 
^* ^' ' induced to hold a secret correspondence witfi Spain, 
and a Spanish faction began to appear in Uie king*s councils*. 

Those continued attempts to disturb the. peace of his king- 
dom, and sap the foundation of his throne, made Henry resolve 
to carry into execution a design which he had long meditated, 
of humbling the. house of Austria, and circumscribing its power 
in Italy and Germany. While he was maturing that greai pro- 
ject, a dispute concerning the succession to the ^c^tes of 
Cleves and Juliers afforded him a pretext for taking arms : and 
^this circumstance naturally leads us to cast an eye on the state 
of the empire. 

Rodolph U., who succeeded his father Maximilian H. in 
1576, was a prince of a pacific disposition : and although he . 
was more occupied about the heavens than the earth (being de- 
voted both to astronomy and astrology, which he studied under 

6 Mem. de Sully, tome ii. 

7 It was a satirical suitcj of this weak side of Hejiry's character which induced the. 
••Re Bayle to a»y, that he would have equalled 'the greatest heroes of autiquity, if lie iiad 
bc«n early deprived of his virility. 

8 Dupleix.— Messeray. ' ^ 
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the famous Tycho Brahe,) the empire during his long reign en- 
joyed an extraordinary degfee of tranquillity. The equity of 
his administration compensated its weakness. The chief distur- 
bances which he met with proceeded from his brother Matthias, 
whom we have seen governor of the United Provinces. The 
Turks having invaded Hungary, Matthias was successful in op- 
posing their progress; and a peace was concluded in 1606, with 
Ahmed, the successor of Mohammed III. The Hungarians, 
jealous of their religious rights, conferred their crown upon 
Matthias, their deliverer, who granted them full liberty of con- 
science, with every oth* privilege which they could desire^. — 
He afterward became master of Austria and Moravia, on the 
same conditions: and Rodolph, to avoid the horrors of civil war, 
confirmed to him those usurpations, with the succession to the 
kingdom of Bohemia, where the Lutheran opinions had taken 
deep root". 

In proportion as the reformed religion gained ground in Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, the Protestant princes of the empire became 
desirous of securing and. extending their privileges ; and their 
demands beingrefused,theyenteredintoanewcon- ^^na 

federacy caUed the Evangelical Union. The asso- ^' ^* ^^^^* 
ciation viras opposed by another^ formed to protect the ancient 
faith, under the name of the Catholic League., The succession 
to the duchies of Cleves and Juliers roused to arms the heads 
of the two parties, who may be said to have slumbered since 
the peace of Passau. 

John William, duke of Clieves, Juliers, and Berg, having died 
without issue, several competitors arose for the succession, and 
the most powerful prepared to support their title by the'sword. 
To prevent the evils which must have been occasioned by such 
violent contests, as well as to support his own audiority, the em- 
peror cited all the claimaiiJts to appear before him, within a cer- 
tain term, to explain the nature of their several pretensions. 
Meanwhile he sequestered the fiefs* in dispute, and sent his cou- 
sin Leopold, iq quality of governor, to take possession of them, 
and to rule them in his name, till the right of inheritance should 
be setded. Alarmed at this step, John Sigismund, elector of 
Brandenburg, and the duk&of Neuberg, two of the competitors, 
united against the emperor, whom they suspected of interested 
views. They were supported by the elector Palatine, and the 
other princes of the evangelical union, as the emperor was by the 
elector of Saxony, one of the claimants, and the princes rf the 
Catholic league ; and, as their enemies were in alliance with 

9 Heiss, Hitt de I*Emp. liv. iii. ohap. vik 

10 Heiis, Hist, dc ITiinp. liv. iii.— B«rrc, Hist. d'Alleiniigne, tome [^. 
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the pope and the king of Spain, they applied to the king ot 
France*'. • 

Henry wanted only a decent apology for tn-jes^king openly with 
the house of Austria; and with such a pretence he was now fur- 
nished. The Protestant envoys found him well disposed to as- 
sist them: and a domestic event contributed to confirm his reso- 
lution. He was enamoured of the princess of Conde**. Her 
husband, in a fit of jealousy, carried her to Brussels. The arch- 
duke Albert afforded them protection, notwidistanding a message 
from the French court, demanding their return. This new injury, 
which Henry keenly felt, added to former grounds of animosity, 
inflamed his rage against the house of Austria to the highest 
pitch ; and he began instandy to put in motion all the wheels of 
that vast machine, which he had been constructbg for many 
years, in order to erect a balance of power in Europe. 

Historians are as much divided with regard to the nature of 
Henry's Grand Design (for so it is convnonly called) as they are 
agreed about its object. The plan of a Christian commonwealth, 
as exhibited in Sully's Memoirs, by dividing Europe into fifteen 
associated states, seems a theory too romantic even for the vi- 
sionary brain of a speculative politician. Henry might, at times, 
amuse his imagination widi such a splendid idea; for the sound- 
est minds have their reveries: but he never could seriously think 
of carrying it into execution. Perhaps he made use of it only 
as a gay covering to his real purpose of. weakening the house 
of Austria, and of making himself, in a great measure, the ar- 
biter of Christendom. 

But whatever may have been the scheme on which Henry va- 
lued himself so much, and from which he expected such extraor- 
dinary consequences, his avowed resolution now was, to give law 
to the German branch of the Austrian family, by supporting tfie 
evangelical union. His preparations were vigorous, and his ne- 
gotiations, successful. Charles, duke of Savoy, his old enemy, 
and the most politic prince in Europe, readily entered into his 
views ; and the Swiss and the Ven'etians took part in the al- 



] 1 Ueisse et Barre, ubl. Bup. 

12 His pusion for that ladj commenced before her marriage : and'he seems only to hare 
connected her with the prince of Cond^ in order more secavely to gratify his desires. '* When 
I first perceiyed," says Sully, ** this growing inclination in Henry, I used my utmost endea- 
vours to prevent its progress, as I foresaw much greater inoonTeniences from it than from 
any of his former attachmenU. And althon^ these endearours proved ineffectual, 1 renew* 
ed them, when the king proposed to me hn design of marnring Mademoiselle Montmoren- 
CT to the prio^ of Conde ; 'for I had no reason t6 expect that Henry wouhS exert, m soch 
circumstances, that generous self-denial of which some lovers have shown themselves capa- 
ble, when they have taken tliis method to impose upon themselves the necessity of renoun- 
cing the object of • tender affection.." M^m. de Sully, hv. xxvi. 
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liance. He himself assembled an army of forty thousand men» 
chiefly old troops ; and a more excellent'traln of artillery was 
prepared than had ever been brought into the field. Sully as- 
sured him there were forty millions o( livres in the treasury ; 
" and," added he, " if youjdo not increase your army beyond 
forty thousand, I will supply you with money sufficient for the 
support of the war without imposing any new tax*^.'^ 

He proposed to command his army in person, and - j. i gin 
was impatient to put himself at its head ; but the * ' 
queen, appointed regent during his absence, insisted on being 
solemnly crowned before his departure. He is said to have been 
more disquieted at the thoughts of this ceremony than by any 
thing that had ever happened to him in his life. He was not 
only displeased at the delay which it occasioned, but, as we are 
informed, felt ah inward dread, arising, no doubt, from the 
barbarous attempts which had been made upon his person, the 
rumours of new conspiracies, and the opportunity which a crowd 
afforded of putting them in execution. He agreed, however, to 
the coi;onation, notwithstanding these apprehensions, and even 
to be present at it. On that occasion he escaped ; but, the next 
day, his coach being obstructed in a narrow street, -fjr^^tA xj o 
Ravaillac, a blood-thirsty bigot, who had long ^ > • • 
sought such an opportunity, mounted the wheel of his carriage, 
and stabbed him ta the heart with a knife, over the duke d'£s^ 
pemon's shoulder, and amidst six more of his qpurtiers. The 
assassin, like 'some others of that age, thought he had done an 
acceptable service to God in committing murder ; espefiially as 
the king was going to assist the Protestants, and consequently 
was still a heretic in his heart. He accordingly did not offer to 
nFiake his escape, and seemed much surprised at the general 
detestation of his crime. He declared to the last, that it was 
entirely his own act, and that he had no accomplices^. 

Thus perished Henry IV., one of the ablest and best princes 
that ever sat upon the throtie of France. * A more melancholy 
reflection cannot enter the human mind than is suggested by his 
untimely fall ; that a wretch unworthy of existence, and inca- 
pable of one meritorious action, should be able to obstruct the 
most illustrious enterprises, and to terminate a life necessary to 
the welfare of millions ! — Henry's chief weakness was his inor- 
dinate passion for women, which led him into many irregulari- 
ties. But even that was rather a blemish in his private than in 
his public character. Though no man was more a lover, he was, 
always a king. He never suffered his mistresses to direct his 
councils, or to influence him in the choice of bis servants. But 
his libertine example had unavoidably a pernicious effect upon 

13 M^m. de Sully, liv. xxvii. U Mem. de Sullr, liv. xxvil.— Percfixe.— Matthicu. 
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fanners of the nation : it produced a licentious gallantry 

^tifected all orders^of men, and which only his heroic qua- 

lities could have counteracted, or prevented from degenerating^ 
into the most enervating; sensuality". It was productive, how- 
ever,. of consequences abundantly fatal. Four thousand French 
gentlemen are said to have been killed in single combats, chiefly- 
arising from amorous quarrels, during the first eighteen years of 
Henry^s reign**. " Having been long habituated to the sight of 
blood, and prodigal of his own,^^ says Sully, " he could never 
be prevailed^on strictly to enforpe the laws against duelling.'^ 

15 M<^m. (le Sully, liv. xxv. — Galanteries des Rois de Frjfaic*. 

16 Mem. pour servir k I'Hist. de France. 
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A general View of the Continent of Europe^ from the Assassina- 
tion of Henry IF. to the Treaty of Prague j in 1635. 

THE greater part of the European continent during the 
period that followed the death of Henry IV., was a scene of an- 
archy, rebellion, and bloodshed. Germany continued for many 
years involved in those disputes which he was preparing to set- 
tle. Religious controversies, which generally mingle them- 
selves with civil affairs, distracted the United Provmces, and 
robbed them of the sweets of that liberty which they had so gal- 
lailtly earned by their valour and perseverance. And France, 
under the minority of Louis XIII., and the weak regjency of his 
mother,. Mary of Medicis, returned to that state of disorder and 
wretchedness, out of which it had been raised by the mild and 
equitable, but vigorous government of Henry the Great. 

The transactions of this turbulent period, to the peace ot 
Westphalia, when the harmony of the empire Was established, 
and tranquillity, in some measure, restored to Europe, I pro- 
pose to comprehend in two extensive sketches ; and to prevent 
confusion, as well as to preserve the general effect, I shall be 
sparing in particulars. The consideration of the affairs of En- 
gland, from the accession of the house of Stuart to the subver- 
sion of the monarchy, with the grand struggle between the king 
atid parliament, and the narration* of the complicated transac- 
tions on the continentf during the reign of Louis XIV., whose 
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ambition gave birth to a series of wars, intrigues, and negotia- 
tions, unequalled in the history of manlcind, I shall defer till 
*you <may be supposed to have digested the materials already be* 
fore you ; observing, in the mean time, that soon after the peace 
of Westphalia, wliich may be considered as die foundation of 
all subsequent treaties, society almost every where assumed 
its present form. — I must begin with a view of the troubles of 
Germany. 

The two mat confederacies, distinguished hy the names of 
the Ca/tholicjLeague and Evangelical Union, which had threat- 
ened the empire with a furious civil war, appeared to be dissolv- 
ed with the death of Henry IV. But the elector of Bradenburg 
and dulce of Neuburg still maintained their claim to the succes- 
sion of Cleves andJuliers; and being; assisted by Maurice, 
prince of Orange, and some French troops^ under the mareschal 
de la Chatre, they expelled Leopold, the sequestrator, and took 
possession by force of arms. They afterwiurds, however, disa- 
g^reed between thcmadrcs, iiut wcrcr again reconciled from a 
sense of mutual interest. In this petty quarrel Spain and the 
United Provinces interested themselves, and the two greatest 
generals in Europe were once more opposed to each other ;— 
Spinola on the partof the duke of Neuburg, who had renounced 
Lutheranism in order to procure the protection of his catholic 
majesty ; and Maurice on the side of the elector of &adenburg, 
who introduced Calvinism into his dominions, more strongly to 
attach the Dutch to his caused 

Rodolph XL died during this contest, and was succeeded by 
Matthias. The Protestants, to whom the arch- j qa ifiio 
duke had been very indulgent, in order to accom- ^"*jj v 
pUsh his ambitious vi^ws, no sooner saw him seat- * * 

ed on the imperial throne, than they plied him with memorials, 
requiring an extension of their privileges, while the Catholics 
petitioned for new restrictions ; and to complete his confusion^ 
the Turks entered Transylvania. But the extent of the Otto- 
man dominions, which had so long ^ven alarm toChristendom, 
on thisi as well as on former occasions, proved its safe^. The 
young and ambitious Ahmed, who seemed confident of die con- 
quest of Hungary, was obliged to recal his forces from that 
auarter, to protect the eastern frontier of hb empire ; and Mat- 
lias obtained, without striking a blow, a peace a* ^ j^ 161S. 
advantageous as he could have expected after the * ' 
most successful war. He stipulated for the restitution of Agria, 
Pest, Buda, and every other place which the Turks held in 
Hungary^ 

1 Mereor. GftUo. Belg. tome x. lir. iB. 2 Reits, U?. iii. ehip. ?U|. 
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Matthias now resolved to pull off the mask which he Had ao 
long worn on purpose to deceive the Protestants, and to convince 
them that he was their master. Meanwhile, as he was advan- 
cing in years, and declining in health, he procured, in order to 
strengthen his authority, his cousin Ferdinand de Gratz, duke 
of Stiria, whom he intended as his successor in the empire, to 
,^,- be elected kmg of Bohemia, and acknowledged in 
A. D. 1617, Hungary . and he engaged the Spanish branch of 
the house of Austria to renounce all pretensions which it could 
have to those crowns'. 

This family compact alarmed the Protestant confederates, and 
occasioned a revolt of the Hungarians and Bohe- 
A. D- 1618, jnians. The malcontents in Hungary were soon 
pacified ; but the Bohemian Protestants, whose privile^ hrf 
been invaded, obstinately continued in arms, and were jomed by 
those of Silesia, Moravia, and Upper Austria. The insurgents 
were headed by count dc la Tour, a man of abilities, and sup- 
ported by an army orO e mian rm testants, under count Mans* 
feld, natural son of the distinguished general of that name, who 
was far a time governor of the Spanish Netherlands,— Thus was 
kindled a furious civil war, which desolated Germany for thirty 
yearsf interested all the powers of Europe, and was not finally 
extinguished before the peace of Westphalia. 

Amidst these disorders died the emperor Matthias without 
%>r i.A/> t^in being able to foresee the event of the struggle, 
March 20, 1619. ^ ^^^ ^j^^^y y^^ j^i^ successor. The imiierial 

dignity, however, was assi^ed according to 
his destination, Ferdinand de Gratz was raised to the vacant 
throne, notwithstanding the opposition of the elector Palatine 
and die slates of Bohemia ; and, with a less tyrannical disposi- 
tion, he. would have been worthy of that high station. 

The election of Ferdinand II., instead of intimidating the 
fiiphemians, roused them to more vigorous measures. They for- 
mally deposed him, and chose Frederic V., elector Psdathie* for 
ti)eir king. Frederic, seduced by his flatterers, unwisely accept- 
ed the crown, notwitiistanding the remonstrances of James L of 
. England, his father-in-law, who used all his influence in per- 
suading him to reject it, and protested that he would give him 
no assistance in such a rash undertaking. 

This measure confirmed the quarrel between Ferdinand and 
the Bohemians* Frederic was seconded by all the Protestant 
priric^, except the elector of Saxony, who still adheaed to the 
emperor, in hopes of obtaining die investiture of Qeves and 
Juliers. Bethlem Gabor, vaivode of Transylvania, also de- 
clared in favpur of the Palatine; entered Hungary, m^de him- 

S Aimal. de I'Enip. tome ii. 
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self master of many places, and was proclaimed kiiig by the 
Protestants of that country*. 

Frederic was farther supported by two thousand four hundred 
English volunteers, whom James permitted to embark in a cause 
which he disapproved ; and by a body of eight thousand men, 
under prince Henry of Nassau, from die United Provinces. But 
Ferdinand, assisted by the Catholic princes of the empire, by 
the kinja: of Spain, and the archduke Albert, was more than a 
match for his enemies. Spinola led twenty-five thousand vete- 
rans from the Low Countries, and plundered the Palatine, in 
defiance of the English and Dutch ; while Frederic himself, un- 
able to protect his new kingdom of Bohemia, ^g^ ^ . ^^n 
was totally routed near Prague, by the imperial ^^ 'q 

S^neral Buquoy, and his own Catholic kjpsman, * . * 

e duke of Bavaria^. 

The Palatine and his adherents were now put to the ban of 
die empire, and the Bohemian rebels being reduced, jg^l 
an armqr^nras despatched into Hungary against Beth- * 
lem GabcM-, who consented to resign his pretensions to that 
crown, on obtaining conditions otherwise advantageous. In the 
mean time the conquest of the Palatinate was completed by the 
Imperialists under count Tilly. Frederic was degraded from 
his electoral dignity, which was conferred on the duke of BavsL- 
ria ; and his dominions were bestowed by Ferdinand, ^* in the 
fulness of his power,^^ upon those who had helped to subdue 
Acm*. 

*<• While the house of Austria was thiis extending its auUiority 
in Germany, a project no less ambitious than bloody, was con- 
certed for rendering the Spanish branch of that fanuly absolute 
in Italy. The duke d'Ossuna, vkeroy of Naples, the marquis 
de Villa Franca, governor of Milan, and the marquis of Bedo- 
mar, the Spankh ambassador at Venice, conswed |o subject 
the Venetians, and with them the rest of the Italian statea, to 
die arbitrary sway of their master. For this purpose they bad 
formed a horrid plot, which, if it had not been seasonably de-r 
tected, would have put them in possession of Venice. That 
city was to have been set on fire in different parts, by a band 
of ruffians already lodged within its walls; while a body of 
troops, sent firom Milan, should attack it on one side, and some 
armed vessels finom Naples 09 the other. But this atrocious 
design was discovered by the vigthmce of the senate in 1618, 
when it was almost ripe for execution. The majority of die 
oonspitators were privately drowned ; and Bedomar, who had 

4 Barre, I£tt. d» AUemagne, tone ii. 5 HdM, Uv. iii. chap. iz. 
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viohted the l^w of nations, being secretly conducted out of the 
city, was glad to nutke his escape^. 

A project was fermed in the sequel, for extending the Span- 
ish dominions in Italy, by the duke of Feria, who had succeed- 
ed the marquis de Villa Franca in the government of Milaiu 
He encouraged the Popish inhabitants of the Valteline to revolt 
from the Grisons: and the king of Spain, as protector of the 
Catholic (aitb, supported them in their rebellion. The situation 
of the Valteline rendered it of infinite importance, as it facili- 
tated the correspondence between the two branches of the house 
of Austria, shut the Swiss out of Italy, kept the Venetians m 
awe, and was a bridle on all the Italian states, 
itf V. Qi KT c In the midst of these ambitious schemes 
Marcn 31, M. b, ^^^ ^^j^j^ ^^ himself he was little incKned) the 

king of Spain died. Philip IV., his son and successor, was a 
prince <]f a more enterprising disposition ; and the abilities of 
Olivarezt the new minister, ware far superior to those of the 
duke of Lerma, who had directed the measures of gcyeniment 
during the greater part of the foricier reign; The ambition of 
Olivarez waa yet more lofty than his capacity. He made his 
master assume the surname of Gr^t, as soon as he ascended 
the throne, and thoughlAiimself bound to justify the appellatioo. 
He hoped to raise the house of Austria to that absolute dominion 
in Europe, for which it had been so long struggling. In prose* 
cutionof this bold plan, he resolved to maintain the ctosest 
alliance with the emperor ; to make him despotic in Germany; 
to keep possessicmof the Valteline ; to humble the Italian pow- 
ers, and reduce the United Provbces to subjection, as the truce 
had now expired*. 

Nor was this project so chimerical as it may at first sight 
appear. The emperor had already crushed the force of the 
Protestant league ; France was distracted by civil wars, and 
England was amused by a matrimonial treaty between the 
prince of Wales and the infanta, which, more than every other 
consideration, prevented James from taking any material step 
in favour of the Palatine, till he was stripped of his dominions. 
But France, though internally agitated, was not lost to all sense 
of external danger ; and the match witii tiie infanta being bro- 
ken off, by a quarrel between the English and Spanish minis- 
1624 ^^"^^ ^'^ alliance wa^ formed between France and 

' * * England, in eonjunctionwiththe United Provinces, 
iov restraining the ambition of the house of Austria, and reco- 
vering the Palatinate^. — The afiairs of HqUand now denumd 
our attention. 

^ I ?'• ^'^ » Conioratiou det E^amols.— Bttt. Nani, HItt. delHl KepuUicft YcneU. 
• Aneedot«ta»OUw. . 9 RoBhwoitb.— ClModon. 
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After the truce of 1609, the United Provinces, as I have al- 
ready noticed, became a prey to religious dissensions. Gomar 
and Arminius, two professors at Leyden, di£kned on some ab- 
stract points in theology, and their opinions divided the republic. 
Gomar maintained, in all their austerity, the doctrines of Calvin 
in regard to grace and predestination ; Arminius endeavoured 
to soften them. The Gomarists, who composed the body of the 
people, ever carried toward enthusiasm, were headed by prince 
Maurice ; the Armtnians, by the pensionary Bameveldt, a firm 
patriot, who had been chiefly instrumental in iiegotiatin^ the 
late truce, in opposition to the house oi Orange. Irie Arminian 
pinciples were defended by Grotios, Vossius, and the learned 
m general, fiut pince Maurice and the Gomarists at last pre- 
vailed. The Armmian preachers were banished, and Bameveldt 
was brought to the block in 1619, for *^ vexing the church of 
God'' (as his sentence imported), at the age of sevenfy-two 
years, and after he had served the republic forty years in the 
cabinet, with as much success as Maurice had in the field. He 
was a man of eminent abilities and incorruptible integrity, apd 
had espoused the cause of the Arminians chiefly from a per- 
suasion that Maurice intended to make use of his popularity- 
with the Gomarists, and of their liatred of the other sect, in 
order to enslave that people whom he had so gloriously defend- 
ed against the tyramiy of Spain'^ ^ 

This dpinion a[q)ears to have been well founded: for Maurice, 
during these religious commotions, frequently violated the rights 
of the republic; and so vigorous an opposition was necessary to 
prevent him from overturning its liberties. The ardour of am- 
oition at once withered his well earned laurels and disappointed 
itself. The death of Bameveldt opened the eyes of the people. 
They saw their danger,, and the iniquity of the sentence, not- 
withstanding their religious prejudices. Maurice was detested , 
as a tyrant at the very time that he hoped to be received as a 
sovereign. The deliverer of his country, when he went abroad, 
was safuted with groans and murmurs; and, as he passed, the 
naime of Bameveldt sounded in his ears from every street. 

But, amid all their civil and reli^ous dissensions, the Dutch 
were extending their commerce and their conquests in both ex*- 
tremities of the globe. The cjty of Batavia was founded, and 
die plan of an empire laid in the East Indies, infinitely superior 
in wealth, power, and grandeur, to the United Provinces. They 
had aheady cast their eyes on Brasil, which they conquered 
soon after the expiration of the truce ; and they carried on a lu- 
crative trade with the European settlements in the West Indies* 
The prospect of hostilities with their ancient . toasters com- 

10 Le*Clere. 
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posed their domestic animosities. They dismissed their jealou- 
sy of Maurioe, as he seemed tojrelinquish hb ambitious views. 
Every one was zealous to oppose and annoy the common ene- 
my ; and SfMnoIa was oUiged, by his old antagonist, to relin- 
quish the siege of Bergen-op-zoom, in 1622, after having lost 
ten thousand of his best troops in the enterprise^\ 

In France, during tfiis period, both civil and religious dis- 
putes were carried much higher than in Holland. Louis XIIL» 
being a minor when Henry IV. was murdered, Mary of Medi- 
cis, the queen-mother, was chosen regent. New counsels were 
immediately adopted, and the sage nuixims of Sully despised. 
He therefore resigned his employments, and retired from court. 
The regent was entirely guided by her Italian favourites. Con- 
cini and his wife Oalligai. By them, in concert with the pope 
and the duke of Florence, was negotiated, in 1612, an union 
between France and Spain, by means of a double marriage; of 
Louis with Anne of Austria, the eldest infanta ; and of Eliza- 
beth the king^s sister, wkh the prince of Asturias, afterwards 
PhiUp IV. The dissolution of the alliances formed under the 
late reign, and the ruin of the Protestants, were also among liie 
• projects of Maiy^s Italian ministers'^ 

The nobility, dissatisfied with the measures of the court, and 
with die favour shewn to foreigners, entered into cabals : they 
revolted lb 16 13; and the treasures collected by Henry in oider 
to humble the house of Austria, were employed by a weak ad- 
ministration to appease those factious kaders. The prince of 
Conde, who had headed the former faction, revolted anew in 
1615. He and his adherents were again gratified, at the ex- 
pense of the public ; and, fresh intrigues being suspected, he 
was sent to the Bastile. 

The imprisonment of the prince of Conde alarmed many of 
the nobles, who retired from court, and«prepared for Aeir de- 
fence; or, in other words, for hostilities. Meanwhile Concini, 
who still maintained his influence, received a blow from a quar- 
ter whence he little expected it. Luinesi who had originally 
recommended himself to the young king's favour by rearnig 
and trainmg birds for his amusement, found means to make 
him jealous of his authority. He dwelt on the ambition of the 
queen-mother, and the mal-administration of her foreign fii- 
vourites, to whom the most important afl&irs of state were com- 
mitted, aud whose insolence, he affirmed, had occa^ned aH 
the dissatisfaction among the great^'. 

Louis, struck with the picture set before him, and desirous of 
seizing the reins of government, immediately ordered Conckd 

II Nfuyme, Hirt. d'Hollanfle. 18 Dopleil.— BIneniy. 
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to be airested ; and Yitn^ captain of the guards, to whom that 
service was entrttsted, executed it, in 1617, entirely to the wish 
of Luines. Concini was shot, under pretence of resistance. The 
sentence oi treason was passed on his memory ; and Galligai, 
his widow, being accused of scorcery and magic, was condemned 
by the parliament to suffer death, for treason fStme and human. 
When asked what spell she had used to fascinate tl)e queen- 
mother, she magnanmiously replied, *' that iriftuence which a 
superior mind has over a feeble spirit!^' The regent was confin- 
ed for a time to her apartment, and afterwards exiled to Blois'^ 

The indignation which Concini and his wife had excited was 
soon transferred to Luines, enriched by ^eir immense spoils, 
and who engrossed in a still higher degree the royal favour. 
His avarice and ambition knew no bounds. From a page and 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, he became, in rapid succession, 
a mareschal, duke, and peer of France ; constable, and keeper 
of the seals. In the mean timea conspiracy was formed for the 
release of the queen-mother, and carried into execution by the 
duke d'Espemon, whose power at first exaltec) her to the re- 
gency. The court, for a time, talked loudly of violent measures: 
but it was judged proper, in 1619, to eonclude a treaty advan- 
tageous to the malcontents, and avoid proceeding to extremi- < 
ties. This lenfky encouraged Mary to enter into fresh cabals; 
and a new treaty was agreed to by the court, no less indulgent 
than the former^. 

These cabals in oppositbn to the court were chiefly conducted 
by Richelieu, bishop of Lu9on. He had risen to notice through 
the influence of GaUigai: he had been disgraced with the queen- 
mother, and with her he returned into favour, as well as conse- 
quence. At her solicitation he obtained a cardinal's hat, a seat 
in the council, and soon after, a share in^ the adminbtration^^ 
But hypocrisy was necessary to conceal, for a season, from 
envy and jealousy, those transcendant abilides which were 
one day to astonish Europe.. 

A new civil war soon arose, more vjdent than any of the 
former. Louis having united, by a solemn edict, the principa- 
lity of Beam, the hereditary estate of the family, to the crown 
of France, in 1620, attempted to re-establish the Catholic reli- 
gion in that province, where there were no Catholics*% and to 
restore to the clergy the church lands, contrary to the stipula- 
tions erf* Henry IV. The Huguenots, alarmed at the impending 
danger, assembled at Rochelle, in contempt of the king's prohi- 
bitkin: and concluding that their final deduction was resolved 

liMeseraj. IS Mesenj.-— Vie da Dacd'Esperndn. 
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upon, they determined to throw off the iDyal autfidrity, and es- 
tabii^ a republic, after the example of the Protestants in the 
Low Countries, for the protection of their civil and religious 
liberties. Rochelle was to be the capital of the new common* 
wealth, which would have formed a separate state within the 
kingdom of France*^. 

The constable Luines, equally ignorant and presumptuous, 
imagining he codM subdue this formidable party, immediately 
had recourse to arms. Nor was intrigue neglected. After se- 
ducing, by bribes and promises, several of the Protestant lea- 
ders, among whom was the duke of Bouillon, and reducing some 
inconsiderable places,^he king and Luines laid siege to Mon- 
taulxin in 162L The royal army consisted of twenty-five thou- 
sand men, animated by die presence of their sovereign*; but the 
C' ce was so gallantly defended by:the marquis de la Force, that 
uisand his favourite, in spite of their most vigorous efforts, 
were obliged to abandon the enterprise. Luines died soon after 
this shameful expedition ; and the brave and ambitious Lesdi- 
guieres,whohad already deserted the Huguenots, and solemnly 
renouncedCalvinism, was honoured with the constable's sword*'. 

The loss which die Protestant cause sustained by the apos- 
tacy of Lesdiguieres, and by the defection of the duke of Bouil- 
lon, was compensated by the zeal and abilities of the duke of 
Rohan and his brother Soubise: men not inferior (especially the 
duke), either in civil or militaKy talents^ to any of the age in 
which they lived. Soubise, however, was defeated by the king 
in person, who continued to carry on the war with vigour. But 
the duke still kept the field ; and Louis having invested Mont- 
pelier, which defended itself as gallantly as Montauban, peace 
was concluded widi the Huguenots, in 1622, to prevent a second 
dismce. They obtained a confirmation of the edict of Nantes : 
and the duke of Rohan, who negotiated the treaty, was gratified 
to the utmost ofhis wish^. 

The French councils now began to assume greater vi^nour. 
Cardinal Richelieu, who succeeded Luines as prime minister, 
formed three important projects. He resolved to subdue the 
turbulent spirit of the French nobility, to reduce the rebellious 
Huguenots, and to curb the encroaching power of the house of 
Austria. But in order to carry these great designs into execu- 
tion, it was necessary to preserve peace with Ehgland. This 
Richelieu Mrceived; and accordingly concluded, in spite of the 
courts of Kome and Madrid, a treaty of marriage between 
Charies prince of Wales and Henrietta of France, sister of 
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Loois. He also negotiated betv^een the two crowns, ih coDJunc- 
tioo with the United Provinces, that aUiance which I have al- 
ready noticed, and whidi brought on hostilities with Spain. 

In consequence -of these negptiatbns, six- thousand men were 
sent from Engiand toHoUand^commandedby fouryoungnoble-" 
men, who were ambitious of distinguishing themselves in so 
popular a cause,*and ttf acquiring military experience 'under so 
renowned a captain as Maurice. Count Mansfeld was engaged 
in the English service ; and twelve thousand foot and two: thou^^ 
sand horse^ under his command, rtnbarked at Dover, in order to 
join •the league formed in Lower Saxony for the restociation of 
the Palatine, of which Christian IV., king of Denmark, was de- 
dared chief. About the same thne a French army, -^^^c 
in concert with the Venetians and the duke of Sa^ ^* ^' ^^^^' 
voy, recovered the Valteline, and restored it to the Grisons. 

The house of Austria was not less active than its enemies. 
Spinda reduced Breda, erne of the strongest towns in the Ne- 
therlands, in spite of all the efforts of prince Maurice, who died 
of chagrin before tb<^ ipisLce surrendered* The English failed in 
an attempt upon Cadiz : the. embarkation under count Mansfeld 
proved abortive; and the king of . Denmark was ^ ^ jg2g 
defeated by tkft iiniieiwlists irrar Northetm. '• ' 

The miscarriages of the JElnglish cooled their ardour for 
foreign enterprises ; aiid cardinal Richelieu found, for a time, 
sufficient business to occupy his genius at ho(pe. He had not 
only to pacify the Huguenots, who had again rebelled, and to 
whom hefound it necessary to grant advantageous conditions, 
but he had a powerful faction at court to expose. Not one 

Since of the blood was heartily his friend. Gaston duke of ' 
rleans,.the kingfs brother^ was his declare^ ene^my; the queen- 
mother herself had become jealous of him ; and Louis was more 
attached to hkn from^fear than affection. But this.bold and am- 
bitious spirit triumphed over pvery .obstacle ; it discovered and 
4fssipated ^1 the cc^iispiracies. formed against him, and at length 
made hipa absolute ma^er of the king and kingdom. 

During these cabals in the Ffench cabinet, the Huguenots 
showed once more a disposition to render themselves indepen^^ 
dent: and in that spirit they were encouraged by the court of 
England, which voluntarily took up arms in their cause. The 
reascm assi^ed by some historians for.this step is very singular. 

.As Louis XIIl. was wholly governed by cardinal Richelieu, 
and Philip IV. by Olivarez, Charles L was in like manner go- 
vtf ned by the duke of Buckingham, the handsomest and most 
pompous man of his time, but not the deepest politician. He 
was naturally amorous, bold, and presumptuous; and when em- 
Vol. IL 3^ 
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piojred to faring inrer dae fBuiceas HefiiaflHR» hfn is said to iMSf^ 
carried his adwesses even to Ihe qoeeo oS France* The return 
tvhich be metwitfa from Aiwe of Austria, whose CQiAple»pQ was 
as amorous as his own, encouraged him to project a new em- 
busy to die court of Vers^es; but Bidielieii, repoiH^d to faaye 
been his rival in love as well as in pities, advised Louis to pro- 
hibit die journey. Buckingham, in « romaatit ixisfiioD, swore 
he would «' see die queen, in spite of aUdie powi^of Frvu^^;'^ 
and hence is supposed to have originated the war in whidi he 
involved his master. 

RashandimpetBous,however,Asfiu€kiog<bam,was,heappeap 
to have ^d better reasons for that measure. Richelieu waa still 
medita^gthe destruction of the Huguenots: they had lieen de- 
prived of some of their cslutionary towns ; and be l»d ordered 
the erection of forts, in order to Ixidle Rochette, tfieff most coa- 
uderable bulwark. If the Protestant party should be olterly 
subdued, Fiance would soon become fiirmidaUe to fin^andU 
This considemtion was of itself suf&cienttomduce Buckingham 
to undertake the defence of the Huguenot 

But independendy of such political forecast, and of his amo- 
rous quarrd witfa Ricbelieu, the English minister had poiMcf ul 
motives for such a measure. That pmfbiind statesnoan had en- 

£ged the duke to send some ships to act agajnat the Eochelle 
et, under a promise that, after die humiliation of die Hugue* 
nots, France shpuld take an active partJn the war between 
England and Spain, lliis ill-judged compliance roused the 
jEesentmmt of the Ene^lish commons against Buckin^m, and 
had been made one of thegrounds of an impeachment. He then 
changed his plan, and procured a peace for the Huguenots ; 
and &iding duit the cardinal woidd neither cqcicur widi him in 
the war against Spain, nor observe the treaty widi the refiurmed 
party, he had no other course left for recovering his credk wdi 
the parliament and peo|de (especially afiter the miscarriage erf* 
the expedition a^nst Cadiz) but to tsdte arms against d|ie 
court of France, in vindication of the rights of tb: French 
Protestants'*. 

The duke's views, in undertaking this war, are less censu- 
xable Ihim his conduct in carrying them into execution. He ap- 
^g27 peared before Rochellewidi a fleet of ahundredsajl, 
* and an army of seven thousand men; but so ill-con- 
certed were his measures, that the inhabitants of that <uty ^ut 
their gates against him, and refused to admit alUes of whose 
coming they were not previously imformed*'. They were but a 
part of die Protestant body, they observed, and must cqosult 

SI Clarendon*! Hitt. vol. i.— Mto. de Mud. de Mottevflle^ tome i. 
2S CUreiidaB.^Dapleix. S3 Biuhworth, toL i. 
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their brethren before tfiey cotAitaia^ suehva step* TIm blun- 
der was followed by anotter* Instead of altaekmg Oleron, 9i 
fotile island, and defenceless, Bwkkig^tein mtede a descent on 
the Isle of Rhe, which wa^ well garrisoned anid fortified AU 
his military opera(t](Mis showed equal incapacity and inexperi* 
ence. He left behind him the snuiU fort of Prie^ which covered 
the huiding-piace; he allowed "fhoiras, the gorremor, toamua^ 
him with a deceitful negotiation, till St A&rtin^ the principal 
fort, was provided for a siege ; he attacked it bdEbre he had 
made any breach, and rashly thrftw away die lives of his soL* 
cflers ; and he so negligendy yarded die sea, that a French 
army stole over in small divisions; and oUiged him to retreat 
to his ships. He was himself the last man that embarked ; and 
having lost two-thirds of his tend forces, he returned to Gng» 
land, totally discredited both as an admiral and a general^ 
bringing home widi him no reputation but that of personal 
courage**. 

Tim iUt-eoncert^ and ill-conducted enterprise proved &td 
to Roehelle and to die power of d^e French Protestants. Richer 
Hbu^ under pretence of guarding the coast against die £n]^ish;- 
^ent a bodjf 61 troops into the neighbourtood^ and* ondered 
quarter ix> be marked out fdt twenty-five thousand men. The 
^ege ct Rochelle was regularly formed and^oonducted widi vi- 
gour by the king, and even by the cardinal in per$oA. Neithd? 
me ^ke of Rohan nor Soubise were in die place; f^t the citi« 
zens, animated by civil and religious^^eal; and abundfindy pro* 
vided with^ mflttary stores, wbre determined to ddfend diem* 
selves to e»lemity. Under the command of GuittMf, dieir may* 
or, a man of experience and fortitude, they made an obstinate 
resifstanceiy and baffled all attempts to reduce the city by force. 
But the bc^- genius of Richelieu^ whieh led him to pten die 
greatE*£ff undertakings, also suggested means, equally great and 
exti^tordinaiy, Ic^ their execution* Fintitng it impossible to 
take RQChl9t)e w^^ih^ccimiiUttication remamedopen by sea, he 
attenfpMdtb^ut dvr baibour by stakes^ and by^ 9 boom. Bodi 
theses M^od8<howev«r,pnWingiiieflktitual, herecdfectsdwhat 
Ale:^ttid(ir had p6i<brmed at;the siegis of Tyre, and projected 
and finished a mole oi a mile's lengdH^ascfWS a gidf, into which 
did sea ikMsd^vf'ukm hti|iatiio^tf diai seemed to bid dbfiance 
t&aH dftt' wtorka d^ timh Thr jdiMsr being now compl^tel]^ 
MdclfiMded; aiid every aiteinpt for il»idie{>i^^ ^ ^^g^a 
IhtfiiiSiabitailttf wtir&obKfi^ltosuin^ ^* ^* ^^^' 

ktiagtBttt^ nf&iBries (^ war. and tMks^ doringa siege of 
twelve flMidiSt ' They were deprived of their extensive privj« 
fiiOareirfQgkT^lttikiiPQCtlb 
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leges, and their foftifications were destroyed ; but fh^ wwe 
allowed to retain possession of their goods, and to enjoy the 
free exercise of their religion**. 

Richelieu did not stop in the middle of his career. He march- 
ed immediately towards the other provinces, where the Protest- 
_ ants possessed many cautionary towns, and were still formida- 
ble by their numbers. The duke of Rohan defended hims^ 
with vigour in Languedoc; but seeing no hopes of being able to 
continue the struggle, as England, his onlyTiatoral ally, had 
already concluded a peace tnth France and Spain, he at last 
1 /:oo ^^^ recourse to negotiation, and obtained favourable 
A. D, lojy. conditions both for himself and his party. The 
Protestants were left in possession of tiieir estates, of the free 
exercise of their religion, and of all the privileges granted by 
the edict of Nantes; but they were deprived of their fnt^cations 
or cautionary towns, as dangerous to the peace of die state«^. 

From this sera we may date the aggrandisement of the French 
' monarchy, in latter times, as well as the absolute dominion of 
the prince. The authority which Louis XL had acquired over 
'the great,' and which was preserved by his immediate succes- 
sors, had been lost during the religious wars : which raised up 
in the Huguenots a new power, that almost divided the strengdi 
of the kingdom, an^ at once exposed it to foreign enemies and 
domestic factions. But no sooner was this formidable body 
humbled, and every order of the state, .and every sect, reduced 
ta pay su(htiission to the lawful authority (^ the sovereign, than 
France began to take the lead in the affairs of Europe, and her 
independent nobles to sink into the condition of servants of the 
court. 

The cardihaFs system, however^ though, sojfiu- advariftttl, was 
not yet complete. But the whole was still in coofemplation : 
nor did he ever lose sight of one circumstance that could for- 
ward its progress. No sooner had he subdued the Protestuits 
in France than he resdved to support them in Germany, that 
he might be enabled, by their means, more eflfectualiy to set 
bounos to the ambition of the house of Austria. And never was 
the power of that house more formidable, or mtxc dat^erous 
to the liberties of Europe, 

^ Ferdinand IL, whom we have seen triumphant ovor the Pala- 
tine and the Protestant confederates, continued tx> carry every 
thing before him in Germany^ The king of Denmark, and his 
allies in Lower Saxony, were unable to withst^ Tilly wd 
WaUestein. After repeated defeats and losses, Chrisitian was 

$9 ttiin. ia Due de Rohm, 06 Anberii U6A4 de Eoban. 
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dUiged to sue for peace ; and the emperor found hinritelf^ at 
length, possessed of absolute audiority^. 

But, fortunately for mankind, Ferdinand's ambition undid 
itself^ and saved Europe^ as well as the empice, from that des- 
potism ivhh which they were threatened. Not satisfied with an 
uncontrolled sway over Germany, he attempted to revive the 
imperial jurisdiction ii\ Italy. -Vincent II„ duke of Mantua 
and Montferrat, having died without issue, Charles de Gonzaga, 
duke of Nevers, claimed the succession, in virtue of a matri* 
monial contract, as well as by the right of consanguinity. Biit 
Caesar de Gonzaga, duke of Guastella, had already received, 
from the emperor, the investiture of those ancient fiefs. The 
duke of Savoy, a third pretender, would, have supplanted the 
two former : and the king of Spain hojped to esscludeall three, 
under pretence of supporting die last. Ferdinand's desire d[ 
aggrandising the house of Austria was well known, as well as 
#4iis scheme, of extending the imperial jurisdiction : and both 
became now more evident. He put -the disputed territories in 
sequestr^dn, till the cause shoidd be decided at Vienna: and 
while the Spaniards and the duke of Savoy ravaged Montferrat, 
a German army pillaged the city of Mantuaf^. 
. Ferdinand now thought the time was coming for realising 
that idea which. he had long revolved, of reducing the electoral 
princes to the tondition of grandees of Spain, and the bishops to 
the state of imperial chaplains. Sensible, however, of the dan- 

S^r of alarming both religions at once, he resolved to begin with 
e Protestants; and accordingly issued an edict, ordering tliem 
to restor^^ without loss of time, all the. benefices and church 
lands which they had enjoyed since the peace of Passau*^. 

But it was more easy to i^ue such an edict than to carry it 
into execution ; and Ferdinand, though possessed of an army of 
a hundred and fifty thousand men, under two of the ablest ge- 
nerals in Europe, found reason to repent of his temerity. France 
gave the first check to his ambition. Richelieu had early inte- 
rested himself in the a&irs of Mantua : Louis, in person, had 
fiorced the pass of Susa; and, on die conclusion of peace with 
. the Huguenots, the cardinal crossed the Alps at the head of 
twenty thousand men, gained several advantages over the Spa- 
niards and imperialists, chased the duke of Savoy .^„^ 
from his dominions, and obliged the emperor to ^' ' ^°-*^* 
grant the investiture of Mantua and Montferrat to the duke of 
Nevers^. The duke of Savoy now died of chagrin ;* and* the 

87 Barre, torae is. — Annalde I'Emp. tome ii. SS Niger, Disquiait. cle Mant Dacat. ' 
«9 Bane, ubt aop.— Barehel, p. 185.*-Pttffeiid. CannM&L d« Jteb. Siiec. Iib> i 
SO Aoberi^ hlxsL du. Card. Rich. 
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death af Spinoh, wha had failed to reduce the citadel of Casal, 
and thougnt himself neglected by the Spanish court, is also 
supposed to have been mefened by uneasy reflections. The 
accommodation' between Louis and the emperor, which termi- 
nated this war, was pardy negotiated by Julius Mazarine, who 
now first appeared on the theatre of the world as a jniest and 
pditician, having formerly been a cap^in of horse. 

Meanwhile the elector of Saxony, and other princes of the 
Augsburg Confession, remonstiated against die edict of JBetdfu- 
Hon: they maintained diat the emperor had no right to com- 
mand such restitution, which ought to be made the subject of 
deliberation in a general diet^ A diet was accordingly convoked 
at Ratisbon f and the greater part of the Catholic princes ex- 
horted the enlperor to qtiiet the Protestants, by granting diem, 
for a term of forty years, the enjoyment of such benefices as 
they had possessed since die treaty of Passau. But diis advice 
being vigcnxMisly opposdd by the ecclesiastical elcctofs, whtf • 
made use of arguments more agreeable to the views of Ferdi*' 
nand j he continued obstinate in mA purpose; and the Pibtestants, 
to save themselves fipom that robbery widi which they were 
direatened, and which was already beguain many places,secrelly 
formed an alliance with Oustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden'^ 
But, before I introdiice this extraordinary man, we must take a 
retrospective view of Poland and the northern states. 

The first two Sigismunds, kings of Poland, were respectable 
princes ; but the character of the former was more URlliant than 
that of his successor, thovgh not more worthy of the praise of 
the discerning. While the armistice subsisted with Russia, Si- 
gismund II. died, in 1572, after having endeiaredhimself to his 
finbjects by his virtues and his patriotism. Nine canditiiftes' of- 
fered themselves fix die vacant throne. The competiCDr wh6m 
the diet preferred was Henry duke of Ahjou, who wa& crowned 
at Cracow amidst die general jby of the Polanders: but their 
satisfaction, in all ptobaoility, would not have been perniianent, 
if he had continued to* act as king. He Wtfs soon it^called to 
France by the deadi of his brother; and the diet, resenting his 
precipitate and clandestine retreat, and reprobating his intention 
of governing Poland bf a deputy, solemnly depMed him. One 
party then voted that the emperor Maxiniilhin should' be kmg 
of Poland ; but the majority of the nation fS&voured the dection 
of Stephen Badiori, a man of extraordinary merit, whd had 
vaised himself fi^m a private station to die soi^reigntydf Tran* 
sylvania. Stephen quelled a revolt of the .city of Dantzic ; res- 
cued Livonia fipm.the hands of die Russians; civilised in a great 
measure the Cossacks of the Ukraine; and sWayed hiis oomi- 

9i Pofend. ubi lap.— -Baire, tome ix. 
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nkms with ^ihililgr mjA ju«li<ce. After hb dtttfi S^tsmund, son 
of Jc^n III. of Swjpdm, was ^i^ted t^oaejNirty, in i>87, and 
the ar<:hduk« MaacimUian, hiK>^ of Kodolphus U., by another; 
but the fosioer prevailed by the eficacy of arm^. 

The reign of Sigismund III. was long and active. His first 
cane was the repression of that corruptand venal spirit which iiad 
diffused itself Ihrougb the itation, and of those hceotious jn^ac-. 
tices which were productive of frck)uentDQisch]ef. He afterwards 
engaged in a war with the Tar4ars» by whom, his Cossack sub- 
jects were at first defeo^ ; but when the celebcaied ZamosJ&i 
took the field against the enemy, he obtained a s%nal victory 
aver a gceat^superioijity of oMn)i)er. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, 1& CcbsM^kfi fiurioftisly j»v.al||ed Little Tartary, and ven*; 
tared tppillage some Turkish ?^esaeb on the coast of the Black 
Sea» The sdtan Mocad UJL, tooeoaed at this outrage, denouiM:ed 
vengeance, and nant an armar towards Poland ; but when he 
found that Ibe king had not authorised the fao^Ukies of which, 
fte Turks oomplaiiied, he agreed to a treai^ of (wice^. 

On the daceaae of his father, j^gjsnmnd repf irad to Sweden 
to receive the crown. TJbe sucoeaser of ^S^ustavus Vaaa^ on the 
throne of that kingdom, wsas Erac XIV., whose licentiouanesa 
and tyranny, though he was a iprince of aome merit and accom^ 
pUshmenta, subjected hun, m 1568, to jftie misfisrtune and th6 
stigma of sdeoui depootion. John III. was the next Swedish 
monarch* fiie concluded a dishoooutable peace wkh the Danes; 
carried on a war against the JSusaians with various success ; 
and, in 1592, fell a victim to me ^norance of his medical at- 
tendants. His son Sigismund soon rendered himself unpopu- 
lar amon^ the Swedes, by his partially to the Romi^ faith. 
He promised to submit lo such restrictions as. would preclude 
all mjuiy to the Protestant establishment; Ixit, as he disre- 
garded all promises of this kind, he became the object of strong 
suspicion knd resentment His imcle Charles fomented the 
xliscontent of the Swedes; and, being entrusted with the re- 
gency on the return of Sigismund to Poland^ he resolved to em- 
brace the first opportunity of usurpation. After some years of 
commotioDi open hos^ties arose between the adherents of the 
king and the partisans of the regent ; and, in 1604, the latter 
acquired the sovereignty of Sweden, under the appellation of 
Charles IX^. 

Sigismund strenuously exerted himself for the recovery of the 
Swedish crown ; but his attempts were frustrated by the vigour 
and policy of his uncle. He retook, however, those towns and 
fortresses which the Swedes liad reduced in Livonia, where, 



99 Barre, tome ii.— Heidenit. Hist. Reram. Polon. 
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among other incidents, an obstinate battle occurred, in whidi 
the valour of the Polanders, directed by the skill and judgment 
of Chotkiewitz, gratified Sigismund with a complete victory. 
He then directed his attention toward Russia, which was in a 
state of disorder and confusion. 

The grand duke or czar^ John Basilowitz IL having occasion- 
ed by a violent blow the death of his eldest son, left only two sons 
when he died in 1584, of whom one was ah infant. The incapa* 
city of Theodore, the elder of thesurviving princes, had induced 
John to select three of his boyarsy or nobles, for the administra- 
tion of the public affairs in the name of the youth; but Boris, bro- 
ther-in-law to the new czar, gradually seized the \vhole power 
of the state, and acted in many'instances with inhuman violence. 
He even murdered Demetrius, the brother of Theodore, and 
perhaps hastened the dissdotion of the czar himself, who died 
in 1598. Boris took this opportunity of mounting the throne, 
to which he had paved his way by some popular acts. He con- 
tinued to govern with a mixture of rigour and lenity ; and his 
name was not unknown among the sovereigns of Europe, when 
his eovemment was disturbed by the boldness of an ambitibus 
monk, who, happening to resemble the unfortunate Demetrius, 
pretended that he had escaped the snares of the usurper, by the 
substitution of another youtli. The adventurer was encouraged 
in his views by Sigismund, who promised to assist him in pro- 
curing the Russiati diadem; and being furnished with an army, 
he d^e^ted the troops of Boris, who, in a moment of despair, 
poisoned himself, or, as others say, was thrown by a transport 
of passion into an apoplectic fit. The usurper's son was now 
placed on the throne, but was quickly driven from it by the 
impostor, who (in 1605) was proclaimed czar with the general 
consent of the people, many of whom believed him to be the 
true Demetrius*'. 

If the adventurer had acted with prudence and discretion, he 
would probably have long preserved the power which lie had so 
rapidly acquired. But he excited disgust by his uniform prefe- 
rence of the Polanders to his countrymen, his contempt <^the 
Russian religion and manners, and his occasional actsoftymnny; 
and he lost his life in 1606, in a tumult at Moscow, where a great 
number of his foreign partisans were also massacred. Zuski, or 
Schuiskoy, his chief adversary, was permitted by the boyars to 
succeed him as grand duke ; but his administration was not 
attended with pubMc tranquillity. A new impostor appeared^ 
alleging that he was the czar, and had escaped tlie massacre. 
This pretender did not long flourish, being kUled by some Tar- 
tars ; but a more formidable rival to Schuiskoy soon presented 

S5 Tooke't Uittorj of RaatiB, t«1. t. 
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himself. This was Ladislaus (the son of -Sigismund), who, 
M^hen Smolensko and other considerable towns had been re- 
duced by the Polanders, was acknowledged as czar in 1610, 
by a great part of the nation ; while Scliuiskoy, degraded by 
tonsure and the cowl, ivas delivered up to the invaders, and 
thrown into a dungeon from which he never emerged^. 

The Russians did not long submit with patience to the Polish 
yoke. The haughty subjects of Sigismund committed many 
outrages, which the Moscovites indignantly resented. Sangui- 
nary broils convulsed the provinces ; and in the capital, which 
the Polanders pillaged and burned, many thousands of the in-* 
habitants were sacrificed. 

Charles JX. of Sweden had so^far profited by these disturb? 
ances as to obtain possession of Kexholm and Novogorod ; and 
he even conceived the hope of procuring the Russian crown for 
one of his sons, if not for himself: but he died in the prosecu- 
tion of his scheme in I6I1: and his crown was bestowed on 
his son Gustavus Adolphus, without the least regard to the pre- 
ferable claim of Sigismund. 

The Danes did not interfere in the disordered concerns of 
Russia. That nation, on the death of Christian III., had re- 
ceived his son Frederic IL as its sovereign, who, in 1559, sub- 
dued the Dithmarsians^ a brave people of Holstdn. He was for 
some years at war with the Swedes, against whom he was mcye 
successful than unfortunate. He was a wise and patriotic 
prince, and a friend to the arts and sciences. He was succeeded 
in 1588 by Christian IV., who, after a long interval of peace^ 
attacked the Swedes in l&ll, took Calmar by assault, and cru- 
elly massacred the inhabitants. Peace was restored in 1613; 
and, in the same year, the Russians endeavoured to reestablish 
tranquillity in their country by the deliberate election of a new 
czar. Michael Romanoff, a promising youth of seventeen years 
of age, distantly related to the house of Ruric, was the object 
of general choice; and neither the Swedes nor the Polanders 
could drive hhn from the throne. Gustavus Adolphus, after 
some fruidess attempts for that purpose, agreed to a pacification 
with the czar ; and Sigismund at length followed his example^\ 

By assisting Gabriel Bathori, whom the celebrated Bethlem 
Gabor had dispossessed of Transylvania, and by other acts of 
interference which displeased the Porte, Sigismund exposed 
himself* to the arms of Othman II., who, after his troops had 
been shamefully defeated by a small army under Zolkiewiski, 
took the field in person with an immen^ force in 1621, and 

36 La Combe, Hist, iles Revolutions de l*Empire de Boasic— Took^, toI. i. 
^ La Combe.'— PafendorfT. 
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assaulted the Polish entrenchments on the banks of die Niester, 
but was repelled with the loss of about thirty thousand men. * 
The discouraged soltan now proposed an armistice, to which 
his adversary readily assented*', 

Gustavus Adolphus was a minor by tlie law of Sweden when 
he ascended the throne ; but he was permitted by the states of 
the realm to assume the personal exercise of government He 
sodn signalised himself by his exploits against the Danes, the 
ancient enemies of his crown. Profiting afterward by peace, 
which he had found necessary, he applied himself to the study 
of civil affairs; and, in the course of a wise and vigorous adrni^ 
nistration, supported by salutary laws, he reformed many puUic 
abuses, improved the state of the community, and increased 
the respectability of the realm. His cousin Sigismond treated 
him as an usurper, and refusing peace, when offered by Gusta- 
vus, he overran Livonia, Prussia, and Lithuania*^. An advan- 
tageous truce of six years, concluded with Poland, in 1629, 
gave him leisure to take part in the aflairs of Germany, and to 
exhibit more fully those heroic qualities which will ever be the 
admiration of mankind. 

Gustavus had various reasons for making war against the em- 
peroh Ferdinand had assisted his enemy, the king of Poland; 
he treated the Swedish ambassador with disrespect ; and he had 
focmed a project for extending his dominion over the Baltic. 
If the king of Sweden should look tamely on, till the German 
princes w^ere finally subjected, the independence of the northern 
kingdoms, he thought, would be exposed to great danger. 

But the motives which chiefly induced Gustavus to take arms 
against the head of the empire were the love of glory and zeal 
for the Protestant religion. These, however, did not transport 
him beyond the bounds of prudence. He imparted his design 
to the states of Sweden; and he negotiated with Franee, Eng- 
land, and Holland, before he began his march. Charles L, stiU 
desirous of the restoration of the Palatine, agreed to send the 
king of Sweden six thousand men. These troops were raised 
m tne name of the marquis of Hamilton, and supposed to be 

38 Bizardi^re. 

39 Loccen. lib. Tiii.— Pafend. lib. ii.— During this war, the practice of daelliog roae (o 
soch a hfight, both among officers and pmate men, thatGastaTUS published aserere edict, 
deuouhcing ileath against every offender : and by a strict execution of that ediet t}ie erU was 
effrctuRlly removed. (Harte's Life of Gttstavus, vol. i.) When two of the generals dc- 
^lult-d permission to decide a quarrel by the aword, he gnve a seeming eonaeni, and Idd 
tbf ni he would himsell be an ey.-witness of their valour and prowess. Be aeconlinglr ap- 
peariHl on the ground, but was accompanied by the public executioner, who had orders to cot 
off the head x)f the conqoiior. The high-spinted combatants, subdued by such firmness, fell 
on then- knees at the king's feel ; were ordered to embrace, and continaed frieiids to (he 
end of their lives. Scheffer^ Memorwid. Socc. Gcut. 
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maintained by that nobkman, tfiat the appearance of neutrality 
might be preserved**. The people were more forward than the 
king. The fiower of Gustavus^s army, and many of his best 
officers, by the time he entered Germany, consisted of ScottiA 
and English adventurers, who thronged over to support the 
Protestant cause, and to seek renown under the champion of their 
religion** ; so that the conquests even of this illustrious hero 
may partly be ascribed to British valour and British sagacity 1 

The most necessary supply, however, thatGustavus received 
was an annual subsidy from Cardinal Richelieu of tweve hun- 
dred thousand livres ; a small sum in our days, but consider- 
able at that time, especially in a country where the precious 
metals are still scarce. The treaty between France and Swe- 
den is a master-piece in polKics. Gustavus agreed, in conside- 
ration of the stipulated subsidy, to maintain in Ger- ami 
many an army of thirty-six thousand men ; bound 
himself to observe a strict neutrality toward the duke of Bava^ 
ria^ and all the princes of the Catholic league, on condition that 
they should not join the emperor against the Swedes ; and to 
preserve the rights of the Romish church, wherever he should 
find it established*'. By these ingenious stipulations, which do 
so muth honour to the genius of Richelieu, the Catholic prince^ 
were not only freed from all alarm on the score of religion, but 
furnished with a pretext for withholding their assistance frona 
the emperor, as a step which would expose them to the arms 
of Sweden. 

Gustavus had entered Pomerania when this treaty was con* 
eluded, and soon after made himself master of Colberg, Frank- 
fort upon the Oder, and several other important places. The 
Protestant princes, however, were still backward in declaring 
themselves, lest they should be separately crushed by the impe- 
rial power, before the king of Sweden could march to their as- 
sistance. In order to put an end to this irresolution, Gustavus 
summoned th« elector of Brandenburg to declare himself openly 
in three days ; and on receiving an evasive answ^, he marched 
direcdy to Berlin. This spirited conduct had the desired effect: 
the gates were thrown open, and the king was received as a 
friend. He was soon after joined by the landgrave of Hesse, 
and the elector of Saxony, who, being persecuted by the Catho- 
lic confederates, put themselves under his protection. He now 
marched towards Leipsic, where Tilly lay en- « ^. 7 N S 
camped. That experienced general advanced ^ • • ^* 

40 Rtiriiworth, vol. i. 41 Barnet's Mem. of (he Hooie ofHamiltoo, toJ. i. 

42 Londorp. Act. Pub. ?oL hr. 
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into the plain of Breitenfield to meet bis antagonist, at the head 
of thirty thousand veterans. The king's army consisted nearly 
of an ebual number of men ; hut the Saxon auxiliaries, being 
raw and undisciplined, fled at the first onset; yet did Gustavus, 
by his superiorconduct,and the superiorprowessof the Swedes, 
obtain a complete victory over Tilly and the imperialists*'. 

This blow threw Ferdinand into the utmost consternation ; 
and, if the king of Sweden had marched immediately to Vienna, 
it is supposed that he could have made himself master of that 
capital. But it is impossible for human foresight to discern all 
the advantages that may be reaped from .a great stroke of good 
fortune. Hannibal wasted his time at Capua, after the brittle 
of Cannae, when he might have led hfe victorious army to 
Rome ; and Gustavus Adolphus, instead of besieging Vienna, 
or ravaging the empefbr's hereditary dominions, took a dif- 
ferent route, and haid the satisfaction of erecting a column on 
the opposite bank of the Rhine, in order to perpetuate the pro- 
gress of his arms^*. 

The consequences of the battle of Leipsic, however, were 
great ; nor did Gustavus fail to improve that victory which he 
had so gloriously earned. He was instantly joined by all the 
ttiembers of the Evangelical Union, whom his success had in- 
spired with courage. The measures of the catholic confeder- 
ates were utterly disconcerted ; and the king erf Sweden made 
himself master of the whole country from the Elbe to the Rhine 
- -a space of about ninety leagues, abounding with fortified 
towns. 

The elector of Saxony, in the mean time entered Bohemia, 
Aoril 15 1632 ^^^ ^^^^ Prague, Count Tilly was killed m 

^ ^ Q 'disputing with the Swedes the passage of the 
Lech ; and Gustavus, who by tfiat passage 
gained immortal honour, soon after reduced Augsburg, and 
there re-established the Protestant religion. He then jnarched - 
into Bavaria, where he found the gates of almest every city 
thrown open on his approach. He entered the capital in tri- 
umph, and there had an opportunity of displaying th© liberality 
of his mind. When pressed to revenge on IVf unidi the cruelties 
(too horrid to be described) whicli Tilly had perpetrated at 
Magdeburg, to give up the city to pillage, and reduce the elec- 
tor's magnificent palace to ashes, "NoV' replied he : " let us 
not imitate the barbarity of the Goths, our ancestors, who 
rendered their memory detestable by abusing the rights of 

43 Pet. Bapt Burg, de Bello Saecico Comraent lib. U.-^Uarte'^ Life of GiuUviu, toI. u. 

44 Mei-cure Francois.— Uarte^ vol. ii. 
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conquest, in doing vidence ta humanity^ and destroying the 
}x*ecious monuments of art**.'^ 

During these transactions, the renowned Wallenstein, who 
had been for some time in disgrace, but was restored lo the 
chief command with unlimited powers, soon after the defeat of 
Leipsic, had recovered Prague, and the greater part of Bohe- 
mia. Gustavus offered him battle near Nuremburg ; but the 
cautious veteran prudently declined the challenge, and the king 
was repulsed in attempting to force his entrenchments. The 
action lasted for ten hours, during which every regiment in the 
Swedish army, not excepting the body of reserve, was led on to 
the attack. 

The king's person was in imminent danger ; the Austrian 
cavalry, sallying out furiously from their entrenchments on the 
right and left, when the efforts of the Swedes be^n to slacken; 
and a masterly retreat alone could have saved him from a total 
overthrow. That service was partly performed by, an old 
Scotch colonel of the name of Hepburn, who had resigned his 
commission in disgust, but was present at this assault. To him 
Gustavus applied in his distress^ seeing no officer of equal ex- 
perience at hand, and trusting to the colonel's natural generosi- 
ty of spirit He was not deceived. Hepburn's pride overcame 
bis resentment. ** This," said he (and he persevered in his re- 
solution) ^^ is the last time that ever I will serve so ungrateful a 
prince!" — ^Elate with the (^portunity of gathering fresh laurels, 
and of exalting himself in the eyes of a master, by whom he 
thought himself injured, he rushed into the midst of the batde, 
delivered the orders of the king of S.weden to his army, and 
conducted the retreat with so much order and ability, that the 
imperialists durst not give him die smallest disturbance^^. 

This severe check, and happy escape from almost inevitable 
ruin, ought surely to have moderated the ardour of Gustavus. 
But it had not sufficiently that effect. In marching to the as- 
sistance of the elector of Saxony, he again gave batde to Wal- 
lestein with an inferior force, in the wide plain of Lutzen, and 
lost his life in a hot engagement, which terminated in the de- 
feat of the imperial army. That engagement was attended 
with circumstances sufficiently memorable to merit a particular 
detail. 

Soon after the king of Sweden arrived at Naumburjg, he learn- 
ed that Wallestein had moved his camp from Weissenfels to 

45 Harte, vol. ii.— Le Vassor, Hist. d«» Loais XIIL 

46 Mod. Univ. Hisu art. Swed. sect, viii ^"Fhis aneodote relative to Hepburn is told 

foroewhat difTerently by Mr. Hartp, who. j« mIdus oftbe bonour of his hero Gnstinis, seems 
serapulotis in admitting the merit of the Scottish and Boglish officers. 
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Lutzen ; and although that movement freed him from all neces- , 
sity of fighting, as it left open his way into Saxony by D^aw, 
he was keenly stimulated by an appetite for batde. He accord- 
ingly ^convened in his own apartment his t^v o. favourite generals, 
Bernard, duke of Saxe- Weimar, and Kniphausen, and desired 
them to give their opinions freely, and without reserve. The 
youthful and ardent spirit of the duke, congenial to diat of the 
king, instantly caught fire ; and he declared in favour of an en- 
gagement But Kniphausen, whose courage was matured by 
reflection and chastised by experience, steadily and uniformly 
dissuaded the king from hazarding an action at that ifincture^ 
as contrary to the true principles of military science. ** No com- 
mander," said he, " ought to encounter an enemy gready su- 
perior to him in strength, unless compelled to do so by some 
pressing necessity. Now your majesty is neither circumscribed 
in place, nor in want of provisions, forage, or warlike stores*^^^ 

Gustavus seemed to atxjuiesce in the opinion of this able 
and experienced general ; yet he was still ambitious <rf* a new 
trial in arms with Wallestein. And being informed, on his 
nearer approach, that die imperial army had received no alarm, 
nor the general any intelligence of his motions, he declared his 
resolution of giving battle to the enemy. 

That declaration was received with the strongest demonstra- 
tions of applause and the most lively expressions of joy. At 
one moment the whole Swedish army made its evolutions, and 
pointed its course towards the imperial camp. No troops were 
ever known to advance with so much alacrity ; but their ardour 
was damped, and dieir vigour wasted, before they could reach 
the camp of their antagonists. By a mistake in computing the 
distance, they had eight miles to march instead of five, and 
chiefly through fresh-ploughed lands, the passage of which was 
difficult beyond description; the n^iry ground clinging to the 
feet and legs of the soldiers, and reaching, in some places, al- 
most as high as the knee'®. 

Nor were these the only difficulties the Swedes had to encoun- 
ter before they arrived at Lutzen* When they came withm two 
miles of the spot, where they hoped foraspeedy termination of all 
their toils, they found a swamp, over which was a paltry bridge, 
so narrow that only two men could march over it abreast. In 
consequence of this new obstacle, it was sunset before the whole 
Swedish army could clear the pass; and Wallestein, having been 
by that time informed of the approach of Gustavus, was em- 
ployed in fortifying his camp, and in taking every other xnea- 

47Harte. ToKii. 4S Id. ibid. 
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sure for his own safety and the destruction of his enemy that 
military skill could suggest. 

The situation of the king rf Sweden was now truly perilous. 
He saw himself reduced to the necessity of giving battle under 
the most adverse circumstances ; or of incurring the hazard of 
being routed in attempting a retreat with the troops fatigued, 
and almost fainting for want of food. Yet was a retreat thought 
expedient by some of his generals. But Gustavus, in a tone of 
decision, thus silenced their arguments: — ** I cannot bear to see 
Waliestein under my beard, without making some animadver- 
sions upon him : I long to unearth him,'' added he, " and to 
behold with my own eyes how he can acquit himself in the 
ojjen fields.'' 

Conformably to these sentiments, he resolved to give batde, 
and begin the action two hours before day. But the extreme 
darkness of the night rendered the execution of the latter part 
of his plan impracticable; and when the morning ^^ ifi M s 
began todawn, and the sun to dispel the thick fog ' ^^' ' ^' 
that had obscured the sky, an unexpected obstacle presented it- 
self. Across the line, on which the Swedish left wing proposed 
to advance, wjis cut a deep ditch too difficult for the troops to 
pass ; so that the king was obliged to make his whole army 
move to the right, in order to occupy the ground which lay 
between the ditch and the hostile camp*®.' 

This movement was not made without some trouble and a con- 
siderable loss of time. When he had completed it, Gustavus or- 
dered two hymns to be sung ; and riding along the lines with a 
commanding air, he thus harangued his Swedish troops: — " My 
companions and friends ! show the world this day what you 
really are. Acquit yourselves like disciplined men, who have 
been engaged in service ; observe your orders, and behave in- 
trepidly for your own sakes as well as for mine. If you so 
respect yourselves, you will find the blessing of Heaven on 
the point of your swords, and reap deathless honour, the sure 
and inestimable reward of valour. But if, on the contrary, you 
give way to fear, and seek self-preservation in flight, then infa- 
my is as certainly your portion, as my disgrace and your de- 
struction will be the consequence of such a conduct*'.'' 

The king then addressed his German allies, who chiefly com- 
posed the second line of his army; lowering thetoneof his voice, 
and relaxing his air of authority : — " Friends, officers, and fel- 
low-soldiers," said he, " let me conjure you to behave valiant- 
ly th?s day. You shall fight not only under me, but with me. 
My blood shall mark the path you ought to pursue. Keep 

49 Le Soldsit Sued. 50 Haile, vol. ii. 
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firmly, therefore, within your ranks, and second your leader 
with courage. If you so act, victory is ours, with all its ad- 
vantages, which you and your posterity shall not fail to enjoy. 
But if you give ground, or fall into disorder, vour liberties and 
lives will become a sacrifice to the cneray".^^ 

On the conclusion of these two emphatical speeches one uni- 
versal shout of applause saluted the ears of Gustavus. Having 
disposed his army in order of battle, that warlike monarch now 
took upon himself, according to custom, the particular command 
of the right wing, attended by the duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, 
Crailsham, grand master of his household, a Ixdy of English 
and Scottish gentlemen, and a few domestics. The action soon 
became general, and was maintained with great obstinacy on 
both sides. But the veteran Swedish brigades of the first line, 
though the finest troops in the world, and esteemed invincible^ 
found the passing of certain ditches, which Wallestein had or- 
dered to be hollowed and lined with musqueteers, so exceedingly 
difficult, that their ardour began to abate, and diey seemed to 
pause, when their heroic prince flew to the dangerous stadoo^ 
and dismounting, snatched a partizan from one of his officers, 
and said in an austere tone, accompanied with a stem look^— - 

" If, aftpr having passed so many rivers, scaled the %valls of 
numberless fortresses, and conquered in various battles, your 
native intrepidity hafh at last deserted you, stand firm at least 
for a few seconds : — ^liave yet the courage to behold your mas- 
ter die — in a manner worthy of himself !" — And he offered to 
cross the ditch. 

** Stop, sire ! for the sake of Heaven,'' cried all the soldiers, 
<' spare that valuable life! — ^Distrust us not, and the business 
shall be done".'' 

Satisfied, after such an assurance, that his brave brigades in 
the centre would not deceive him,Gustavusretumedtothehead 
of the right wing, and making his horse spring boldly acroiss the 
last ditch, set an example of gallantry to his officers and sol- 
diers, which they thought themselves bound to imitate. 

Having cast his eye over the enamy's left win^ that opposed 
him, he observed three squadrons of imperial cuirassiers, com- 
pletely clothed in iron ; and calling colonel Stalbaus to him, 
said, *' Stalhaus ! charge home these black fellows ; for they 
are the men that will otfierwise undo us." 
' The colonel executed the orders of his royal master wWi gicat 
intrepidity and effect. But, in the mean time, about two hours 
after the commencement of the battle, Gustavus lost his life. He 
was then fighting, sword in hand, at the head of the Smaland 
cavalry, which closed the right flank of the centre of his army, 

5S ChemiiitZydeBeU. Suec. German. 53 Theat. Europ. foL 747. 
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>diid is suppOai^ to have outstripped^ in his ardour, Ae invmci- 
h^ brigades tliat composed his main body. The Swedes fought 
liice roused lions, to revenue the death of their king : many and 
vigorous were th^ir strug^es; and the approach of night alone 
prevented Kniphausen and the duke of Saxe- Weimar from 
gaining a decisive Victory**. 

Durmg nine hours did the batde rage with inexpressible 
fierceness. No field was ever disputed with greater courage 
than the plain of Lutzen, where the Swedish infantry not only 
maintained their ground against a biave and gready superior 
army^ but broke its fbfce, and almost completed its destruction. 
Nor could the flight of the Saxons* or the arrival of Papenheim» 
one of the ablest generals in the imperial service, with seven 
thousand fresh combatants, shake the unconquerable fortitude 
of the Swedes. The gallant death of that great man served 
but to crown their glory, and immortalise their triumph. " TeU 
Wallestein,'' said he, presuming on the consequences that 
wouk} result on the death of the Swedish monarch, *' that.*I . 
have^preserved the Catholic religion, and made the emperor a 
free man** !^'«--The death of Gustavus deserves more particular 
notice. 

Hie king first received a ball in his left arm. This wound 
he disregarded for a time, still p'essing on with intrepid va- 
lour. The soldiers, perceiving their leader to be wounded, 
expressed their sorrow on that account : *< Courage, my com- 
rades !'' cried he, <' the hurt is nbthuig; let us resume our ar- 
.dbur, and maintain the charge**.^^ At length, however, when 
his voke and strength began to fail, he desired the duke of 
S^xe-Lawenburg to convey him to some place of safety. 

In that instant, as his brave associates were preparing to 
conduct him out of the scene of actic», an imperial cavalier 
advanced unobserved, and crying aloud, *' Long have I souriit 
thee!" shotGustayus through me body with a pistol ball*^'. 
But this bold champion did not long enjoy the glory of his dar- 
ing exploit : for die duke^s master of the horse shot him dead, 
with the vaunting words yet recent on his lips**. 

Piccolomini^s cubrassiers now made a furious attack upon the 
king's companions. Gustavus was held up on his saddle for 
some time; out his horse, having received a wound in the shoul- 
der, made a furious plunge, and flung the rider to the earth* 
His two foithf ul grooms, though mortally wounded, threw theqi- 
selves over their master's body; and one gentleman of the bed- 

54 Harte, Tol. ii. 55 RieCK de Bell. Germ. 56Mei«.FnD0. 57 Haite^ vol. S. 
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chamber, who lay on the ground, having cried o4t, in order to 
save his sovereign's life, that he was king of Sweden, was in- 
stantly stabbed to the heart by an imperial cuirassier*'. 

Gustavus being afterwards asked who he was, replied with 
heroic firmness and magnanimity, <^ I am the king of Sweden ! 
and seal with my blck)d the Protestant religion and liberties oC 
Germany.'^ The imperialists gave him five wounds, and a bul- 
let passed through his head ; yet had he strengtii left to exclaim, 
" My God! my God!'' His body was recovered by Stalhaus, 
in spite of the most vigorous efforts of Piccolomini, who strove 
to carry it oS^. 

No prince, ancient or modem, seems to have possessedin so 
eminent a degree as Gustavus Adolphus the united qusdities of 
the hero, the statesman, and the commander ; that intuitive ge- 
nius which conceives, the wisdom which plans, and that happ}' 
combination of courage and conduct which gives success to, an 
enterprise. Nor was the military progress of any leader ever 
equally rapid, under circumstances equally difficult; with an 
inferior force against warlike nations and disciplined troops, 
commanded by able and experienced generals. His gr^test 
fault, as a king and a commander, was an exoess of valour. He 
usually appeared in the front of the battle,- mounted on a horse 
of a particular colour ; which, with his brge and miajestic sta- 
ture, surpassing that of every other Swede, made him known 
both to friends and foes®^ 

But Gustavus had other qualities beside those of the militarv 
and political kind. He was a pious christian, a warm friena, 
a tender husband/ a dutiful son, an affectionate father. And the 
sentiments suited to all these softer characters are admirably 
displayed in a letter from this prince to his minister Oxen- 
stiern, written a few days before the batde of Lutzen. " Though 
the cause in which I am engaged/' said he, ^* is just and goed, 
yet the event of war, on account of the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, must ever be deemed doubtful. Uncertain, also, is the 
duration of mortal life; I therefore require and beseech you, in 
the name of our blessed Redeemer! to preserve your fortitude 
of spirit, if events should not proceed in perfect conformity to 
my wishes. 

" Remember lik wise," continued Gustavus, " how I should 
comfort myself in regard to you, if, by divine permission, I 
might live till that period when you should have occasion for 
any assistance from me. Consider me as a man, the guar- 
dian of a kingdqm, who has struggled with difficulties for 
twenty years, and passed through them with reputation, by 

59 Hartc, vol. ii. , • COW. ibiil. 61 Id. ibW. 
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the protection and itiercy of Heaven ; as a man who loved 
and honoured his relatives, and who neglected life, riches, and 
happ7 days, for the preservation and glory of his country and 
faithful subjects ; expecting no other recompense than to be 
declared, The prince who fulfilled the duties of that station which 
Providence had assigned to nim in this world. 

" They who survive me,'' added he, — " for I, like others,- 
must expect to feel the stroke of mortality — ^are,on my account, 
and for other reasons, real objects of your commiseration : — 
they are of the tender and defenceless sex, — a helpless mother 
who wants a guide, and an infant daughter who needs a protec- 
tor ! — ^Natural aiection forces these lines from the hand of a 
son and a parent*'/' 

The death of the king of Sweden presaged great alterations 
in the state of Europe. The elector Palatine, who had con- 
ceived hopes of being restored not only to his hereditary domi- 
nions, but to the throne of Bohemia, died soon after of chagrin. 
The German Protestants, now without a head, were divided in- 
to factions; the imperialists, though defeated, were transported 
with joy, and prepared to push the war with vigour ; while the 
Swedes, though victorious, wore overwhelmed with sorrow for 
the loss of thdir heroic prince, whose daughter and successor, 
Christina, was only in the seventh year of her age- A council 
of regency, however, bein^ appointed, and the management of 
the war in Germany committed to the chancellor Oxenstiem, a 
man of great political talents, the Protestant confederacy again 
wore a formidable aspect; and hostilities w^re pro- ^ ^^ I633, 
secuted with vigour and success by th« duke of ' . * 
Saxe- Weimar and the generals Banier and Hprn. 

Notwithstanding these favourable appearances, the war be- 
came every day more burthensomeand disagreeable, both to the 
Swedes and their German allies; 9nd Oxenstiem, who had hith- 
erto successfully employed his^nius in finding resources for 
the support of the common caflse, saw it in danger of sinking, 
when an unexpected event gave new hopes to the confederates. 
The emperor, jealous of tte vast powers he had granted to 
Wallestein, whose insolence and ambition were unbounded, re- 
solved to deprive him of tfie command: and that general, in or- 
der to prevent his disgrace, is said to have concerted the means 
of a revolt. It is at least certain, that he attempted to secure 

62 Locccn. Hi»t . Suec— It is not ft little surprisiog that Gartavug, in this memorahle let- 
ter. makefi n^ mention of his heloved consort Eleonora, in parting from whom, when he be- 
san his march for Saxony, he vaa ao much affected, that he could only jay, '« God biMs ^ou!»» 
--and in bewailing whose widowed condition (his ejaculation to the Deity excepted) his last 
words employetU.«« Alas, my poor queen !" sighed he, in hlf dj ing momenta :— *« Alas, my 
poor ^ueen ! '* Harte, toI. ii. 
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himself by winning the attachment of his soldiers ; and Ferdi- 
1634 ^^^^y afraid of the delay of a legal trial, or having 
A. D. ADO . ^^ proof 0^ his treason, and dreading his resent- 
nient, had recourse to the dishonourable * expedient of assas- 
sination**. 

But the fall of this great man, who had chiefly obstructed the 
progress of the Swedish arms, both before and since the death of 
Gustavus, was not followed by all those advantages which the 
.confederates e:;pected from it. The imperialists, animated by 
the presence of the king of Hungary, the emperor's eldest son,, 
who succeeded Wallestein in the command of the army, made 
up in valour what their general wanted in experience. Twenty 
thousand Spaniards and Italians arrived in Germany under die 
duke of Feria ; the cardinal infant, the new governor of the 
Low Countries, likewise brought a reinforcement to the Catho- 
lic cause ; the duke of Lorrain, a spldier of fortune, joined the 
king of Hungary with ten thousand men ; s^nd the duke of Ba- 
varia, whom the Swedes had deprived of the Palatinate, also 
found himself under tlie necessity of uniting his forces to those 
of the emperor. 

Banier^ Horn, and the duke of Saxe- Weimar, maintained a 
superiority on the Oder, the Rhine, and the Danube; and the 
elector of Saxony in Bohemia and Lusatia. Horn and the duke 
imited their forces, in order to opflfOse the progress of Ac king 
Sent 6 N S ^^ Hungary, who had made himself master of 

r 9 • • Ratisbon. They came up with him hear Nord- 
lingen, where ensued one of the most obstinate and bloody bat- 
tles recorded in history, in which the Swedes were totally 
routed, in spite of their most vigorous efforts**. In vain did 
the duke remind them of Leipsic and.Lutzen : though a con- 
summate general, he wante* that all-inspiring energy of Gus- 
tavus, which comlhiunicated his own heroism to his troops, 
and made them ifresistiUe, uiiess when opposed to insuper- 
able bulwarks. 

This defeat threw the members of the evangelical union into 
the utmost consternation and despair. They accused the Swedes, 
wfaoni they had lately cfxtoUed as their deliverers, of all the ca- 
lamities which they felt or dreaded ; and the emperor, taking 
advantage of tfiese discontents and his own success, did not fail 
to divide the confederates yet more by negotiation. The elector 
of Saxony first deserted the alliance : and a treaty with the 

*nfL?5IJV°^* ix;— Aooal. de PBtop. Harte, wrt. li—If Wallesleiii hud'fiBrmed My 
towj»*«We desinit, it seems to have been atUr he discovered hi« rain to be echerwlsi ine. 
2wm il« ^i!^P;*"\!*'' *"''8h<y for a 8Qbje<^; aad te death of Gta^ifwhwlrwder. 
ca uroiessiieoeasarytotheeBDperor. , • 
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court of Vienna, to the following purport, was at .^^^ 

lengtfi signed at Prague, by all the Protestant ^* • ^^"^^^ 
princes, except the landgrave of Hesse-CasseL *^ The Protest- 
ants shall for ever retain the mediate ecclesiastical benefices 
{such as did not depend immediately upon the emperor)^ seizecl 
before the pacification df Passau ; and they shall retain for the 
space of forty years the immediate benefices, though seized 
since the treaty of Passau, if actually mjoyed before the 12th 
day of November, 1627: the exercise of the Protestant religion 
shall be freely permitted in all the dominions of the empire, ex- 
cept the kingdom of Bohemia and the provinces belonging to 
the house of Austria: the duke of Bavaria shall be maintaiped 
in possession of the Palatinate, on condition of paying the join- 
ture of Fredericks widow, and granting a proper subsistence to 
his son, when he shall return to his duty; and there shall be, be- 
tween the emperor and the confederates of the Augsbuig con- 
fession, who shall sign this treaty, a mutual restitution ofevery 
thing taken since the irruption of Gustavus into the emp]re^^'' 
In ccHisequence of this pacification, almost the whole weight 
of the war devolved upon the Swedes and the French ; and 
Louis, in omse^uence of a new treaty with the court of Stock- 
holm, sent an sirmy into Germany, to support the duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. But the success of these new hostilities must furnish 
the subject of another letter. 

65 Londorp. Act. Pab. tqJ. iv. — Du Mont, Corp. Diplom. tome v. 
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A general View of the European Continent, from the Treaty of 
Prague^ in 1635, to the Peace of PFestphaliay in 1648. 

WHILE Germany was a" scene, of war and desolation, car- 
dinal Richelieu ruled France with a rod of iron. Though hated 
both by the nobility and the people, be continued to hold the 
reins of government. Several conspiracies were formed against 
him, at me instigation of the duke ti Orleans and the queen- 
mother ; but they were all defeated by his vigilance and vigour, 
and terminated in the ruin of their contrivers. The widow of 
Henry IV. was banished ; her son Gaston was obliged to beg 
his life; the mareschals Manilas and Montmorency were 
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brought to the block; and the gibbets were' frequently loaded 
with inferior criminals, condemned by the most arbitrary sen- 
tences, and in a court erected for the trial of the cardinal's ene- 
mies. In order to render himself rnore necessary to the throne, 
as. well as to complete his political scheme, he now resolved to 
engage France in open hostilities with the whole house of Aus- 
tria ; and had this step been taken while the Swedish power was 
unbroken, and the Protestant princes were united, it could not 
have failed of extraordinary success. But Richelieu's jealousy 
of Gustavus prevented him, during the life of that monarch, 
from joining the arms of France to those of Sweden ; and Ox- 
ens^m, before the unfortunate battle of Nordlingen, was un- 
willing to give the French any footing in Germany. That over- 
throw altered his sentiments ; he offered to put Louis immedi- 
ately in possession of Philipsburgh and the province of Alsace, 
on condition that France should take an active part in the war 
against the emperor. Richelieu readily embraced a proposal 
that corresponded so entirely with his views. He also concluded 
an alliance with the United Provinces, in the hope of sharing the 
Low Countries ; and he sent a herald to Brussels, in the name 
of his master, to denounce war against Spaing ^ A treaty was 
at the same time concluded with the duke of Savoy, to strength- 
en the French interest in Italy. 

If France had not taken a decided part in the war, the treaty 
of Prague would have completed the destruction of the Swedish 
forces in Germany. But Louis, or rather cardinal Richelieu, 
now began to levy troops with great diligence, and five consi- 
rable armies were soon in the field. The first and largest of 
these marched into the Low Countries, under the mareschals 
de ChatiUon and Breze ; the second, conimanded by the duke 
de la Force, entered Lorrain ; the third took the route of the 
duchy of Milan, under the mareschal de Crequi ; the duke of 
Rohan led the fourth into the Valtelipe ; and the fifth acted upon 
the Rhine, under the duke of Saxe- Weimar. In order to oppose 
the operations of the French on the side of Lorrain, the emperor 
sent thither general Galas, an experienced officer, at the head of 
a powerful army, to join the duke of that territory, who intended 
to besiege Colmar, and had ahready taken some towns in its 
neighbourhood. The design against Colmar, however, was de- 
feated by the severity of the season ; and La Force obliged the 
duke of Lorrain to abandon Burgundy, which he had entered in 
the spring, with a view of reducmg Montbelliard. This check, 

1 Le Vassor, Hist, de Loula XIII.— This is said to have been the laatdeelaratioa of war 
made by a herald at arms. Since that time each party has thought it suflSeient to pablisb a 
decUraiioa at home, without tending into an enemy's coaotry a cartel of defiance. 
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and the fatigues of his march^ so diminished the duke's army, 
. that he was not able during the campaign to attempt any new 
^enterprise. 

' Galas, the imperial general, having fixed his head quarters at 
Worms, sent detachments to ravage the country and surprise the 
towns that were garrisoned by the Swedes. Mentz was blocked 
up by count Mansfeld*; and although the preservation of the 
place was of the utmost consequence to the confederate's, as it 
secured thfeir communication with both sides of the Rhine, the 
duke of Saxe- Weimar was in no condition to raise the blockade. 
He was still more interested in preserving Keysers-lauter, where 
he had deposited all the booty which he had taken since the begin- 
ning of the wan That place, however, though defended with 
such obstinacy that a greater part of the garrison had fallen in 
the breach, during the different assaulls which it had sustained^ 
was taken by storm, before the duke could afford it relief. Galas, 
who had reduced it, afterwards invested Deu$-Ponts; but Wei- 
mar's army being reinforced with eighteen thousand French 
under the cardinal de la Valette, the imperial general vvas 
obliged to abandon his undertaking. Mansfeld's lines were 
also forced, and supplies thrown into Mentz^. 

While the confederates lay under the cannon of that city, 
Galas assembled an army of thirty thousand men in the neigh- 
bourhood of Worms ; and by sending detachments to occupy 
Saarbruck, and several other places, reduced the French and 
Swedes to the greatest extremity for want of provisions. In this 
emergency they repassed the Rhine at Bingen, on a bridge of 
boats, as if their route had been for Coblentz, though their real 
design was to reach Vaudervange, where there was a French 
garrison. With this view they marched night and day, without 
refreshment or repose ; yet Galas, who had crossed the Rhine 
at Worms,, in order to harass them in their retreat, overtook 
them with his cavalry at the river Glann, between Odernheim 
and Messenheim, wnere the imperialists were repulsed. Not 
discouraged by this check. Galas, at the heacf of nine thousand 
horse, traversed the duchy of Deux- Fonts, entered Lorrain, and 
waited for the confederates in a defile between Vaudervange and 
Boulai. There an obstinate engagement ensued, in which the 
imperial cavalry were routed. The French afterwards retired . 
to Pont-a-Mousson, and the Swedes to Moyenvic, with the 
wreck of their several armies; which, although victoriouSy were 
both greatly reduced*. 

The French and their allies had no reason to boast of their 

2 Not the general Mfho, at the beginnine of the tliirtj-years war, acted on the aide of the 
ProteBtants. 3 Barre,toroe ix.— Pafend.lib. viii. 4 Barre, tome ix/ 
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success in other quarters. Nothing effectual was done in Italy, 
where the duke of Parma had the misfortune to see himself 
stripped of the greater part of his dominions by the Spaniards;^ 
^ notwithstanding the efforts of Crequi and die duke of Savoy, 
who, in one battle, gained a ccmsiderable advantage over die 
enemy. ' In the Low Countries, where the highest hopes had 
been formed, the disappointment of cardinal Richelieu was par- 
ticularly great. He had computed (mi the entire conquest of the 
Spanish«Netherlands, and a scheme of partition was actually 
drawn up, whereby die duchy of Luxemburg, the counties of 
Namur, Hainault, Artois, and Flanders, were assigned to 
France ; while Brabant, Guelderland, the lordship of MedUin, 
and other territories, were to be annexed to the republic of Hol- 
land. This scheme, however, proved' as vain as it was ambi- 
tious. The Dutch were jealous of the growing power (^France; 
and the prince of Orange had a personal pique against the car- 
dinal. Therefore, although' the mareschals fireze and Chatil- 
lon were so fortunate as to defeat the Flemish army detached by 
the cardinal infant to give them batde, before their junction 
with the forces of the United Provinces^ nodiing of consequence 
was effected after that junction was formed. The French com- 
manders were under the necessity of leading back the misonable 
remains of their army, wasted with fatigue and disease ; and the 
prince of Orange spent the latter part of the campaign in reco- 
vering the strong fortress of Schenck, which had been reduced 
by the enemy. Nor was this all : the cardinal infant peceiv- 
ing that, in consequence of the many designs formed on all 
sides, the frontier of Picardy lay in a manner open, sent an 
army undef the celebrated generals Piccolomini and Jdm de 
Weert to enter France on that side. This array took la Cha- 
pelle, Catelet, and Corbie; and the Parisians, by the approach * 
of the enemy within three days^ march of their ,gates, were 
dirown into the utmost consternation : but, by the vigorous 
measures of Richelieu, fifty thousand meri were quickly assem- 
bled, and the Spaniards and Flemings found themselves obliged 
to evacuate France*. 

Having surmounted this danger, the French minister took the 
most effectual steps to secure the succes of the tesuing cam- 
paign. To recover the friendship of Henry prince of Oran^, 
whom he had offended by his haughtiness, he honoured him 
with the title of j£%/wej^ instead of Excellency — aflattery which 
had the desired effect. And he concluded a treaty with the duke 
of Saxe-Weimar, in which it was stipulated, that in con^d^a- 
tion of an annual subsidy, the duke should maintain an army of 

5 Anberi. Hut da Card. Rieh. 
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eighteen thousand men, which he should command in person, 
as general of the troops belonging to the German princes, in 
alliance with the French king, to whom he should take the oath 
of allegiance ; and that Louis should cede in his favour all the 
claims of France to Alsace. In pursuance of this treaty, the 
duke being joined by a French army under the car- , g^g 

dinal de la Valetje, began the campaign with the 
siege of Saverne. The place made a gallant defence, in hopes 
of being relieved by Galas, who had promised to march against 
the besiegers. Perceiving, however, the impracticability of 
such an attempt, Galas made an irruption into Franche-Co'»«t6, 
in conjunction with the duke of Lorrain. Having reduced Sa- 
verne, Weimar omitted nothing tfiat could obstruct or harass 
the imperialists in their march : and his endeavours were so 
successful, that Galas lost about seven thousand men before he 
entered Burgundy. He continued his march, nevertheless, and 
undertook the siege of St. Jean de Laune, which he was ob- 
liged to abandon, in consequenpe of the overflowing of the ad- 
jacent rivers ; and being pursued by the viscount de Turenne, 
he lost about five thousand men, and the greater part of his 
baggage, in his retreat*. i 

In upper Germapy, an important battle was fought between 
the Swedes under Banier, and the imperialists commanded by 
the elector of Saxony. After watching the motions of each 
other for some time, they halted in the plains of Wislock. The 
imperial camp was pitched on an eminence, and fortified with 
fourteen redoubts, under which the troops stood ready, to en- ' 
gage. Desirous of drawing the enemy from that advantageous 
post, Banier ordered part of his cavalry to advance and skir- 
mish. This feint having in some measure the intended effect, 
he ordered colonel Gun, who commanded the right wing of the 
Swedes, to attack the enemy, and advanced himself at the head 
of five brigades to support that wing : while general Statens, 
with the left wing, wheeled round the hill to charge the impe- 
rialists in flank. These attacks were executed with vigour and 
success. Five thpusand Austrians and Saxons were slain; three 
thousand were wounded, and nearly an equat number became 
prisoners?. 

This engagement, which restored the lustre of the Swedish 
arms, raised Banier to the hi^est degree of military reputation, 
and gave a signal blow to the imperiaTpower, was soon followed 
by tlte demise of Ferdinand. He died at Vienna, in p . ^^nj 
' the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the eiighteenth 
of his reign, and was succeeded by his son Ferdinand III. The 

6 Pufend. lib. Tiii.— Le \0t99cl Hist, de Loait 3U!I. 7 U. ibid. ^ 
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accession of this prince made little alteration in the state of the 
war : for although the first year of the new reign was distin- 
guished by no memorable enterprise, the greater part of it being 
wasted in fruitless negotiations, the next campaign was remark- 
ably active and bloody; as if the contending powers had only 
been resting, in order to renew with more destructive rage the 
work of death. The duke of Saxe- Weimar, nvho had already 
fully revenged the injuries of his family upon the house of Aus- 
.^oQ tria, advanced toward Rhinfeld early in the spring, 
^' ^* * and besieged it in form. The defence was so obstF- 

nate, that notwithstanding the utmost eflForts of valour and mili- 
tary sk,ill, the imperialists had time to come to its relief, under 
general SaVelli and John de Weert. Weimar's right wing now 
fell with such fury upon the enemy's left, that it was quickly 
broken. The duke's left wing was not equally successful. On 
the contrary, it was repulsed ; but he collected his cavalry, and 
repeated the charge with such vigour, that his adversaries must 
have been totally routed, had they not retired under cover of 
the night. The battle was renewed on the following day, when 
the defeat of the Imperialists was completed, with the capture 
of lx)th their generals, and a great number of inferior officers. 

The duke, after his victory, returned to the siege of Rhinfeld, 
to which he granted an honourable capitulation, in considera- 
tion of its gallant defence. Neuberg, Rotellen, and Freybur?, 
were also reduced; and the siege of Hrisac was undertaken witti 
the greatest confidence of success. Here the duke of Lorrain, 
and Gotz, the imperial general, attempted to interrupt Wer- 
mar's career, by attacking his entrenchments, but without ef- 
fect. They always found him upon his guard ; and Brisac was 
forced to surrender, after it had been reduced to such extremity 
by famine, that the governor was obliged to set a guard upon 
the burying- places, in order to prevent the inhabitants from 
digging up and devouring the dead. 

The news of this important conq\ie*st no sooner reached Paris, 
than Louis formed the scheme of annexing Brisac to the crown 
of France, and made Weimar very advantageous proposals on 
the subject. But* that negotiation, if prosecuted, would have 
proved very diflicult, as the duke had set his heart upon the 
county of Brisgaw, which he meant to keep in his own posses- 
sion, that it might be a thorn in the side of the house of Aus- 
tria, against which his hatred was inextinguishable, on account 
of the indignities offered to his ancestor John Frederic by the . 
emperor Chares V. He thought the conquest of Brisac would 
secfure Brisgaw, where he intended to form an establishment 
that would not easily be shaken. He thprrfore gallantly replied, 
when pressed by the French minister to explain himself on thirf 

uiyiiizeu uy 's^jv^v^pt i_\^ 
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point : ** To part with my conquest, would be to sacrifice ray 
honour : would you ask a virgin to surrender her chastity/' 
He amused the court of France, however, with a pretended ne- 
gotiation, which was managed with so much dexterity by Er- 
lach, his lieutenant, that Louis agreed to furnish him with a re- 
inforcement of eight thousand men, although nothing had been 
concluded with regard to Brisac*. 

While the duke of Saxe- Weimar thus triumphed over the im- 
perialists in Bris^aw^ Banier was successful in Pomerania. 
After thevictoiy cK)tained at Wislock, he reduced Gartz, Dem- 
min, and Wolgast; and, understanding that Gallk had extended 
his army, he sent a reconnoitring detachment, which surprised 
and cut in pieces two regiments of imperial horse. But Charles 
Louis, prince Palatine (son of the expelled elector,) who had as- 
sembled some troops, and burned with impatience to re-e^sfblish 
himself by the sword, was less fortunate in Westphalia. Count 
Hasfeld, the emperor's lieutenant-general in that province, ad- 
vanced against him with a powerful army, in order to raise the 
siege of Lemgow. CJiarles,* sensible that he was in no condi- 
tion to ciefend his lines against such a force, retreated towards 
Minden ; but Hasfeld coming up with him in the valley of Ast- 
heim, an action ensued, in which victory continued long doubt* 
ful, but at last declared in favour of the imperialists. The Pa- 
latinQ?s litde army was almost utterly cut off, his artillery was 
lost, and his brother Robert made prisoner^. 

In the beginning of the next campaign, the two victorious 
commanders, Banier and Weimar, concerted mea- ^ jg„ 
sures for penetrating into the heart of the Austrian 
dominions. Banier accordingly ctbssed the Elbe, and made an 
irruption into the territories of Anhalt and Halberstadt Leav- 
ing his infantry and cannon behind him, he pushed on with his 
cavalry; surprised Salis, grand master of the imperial ordnance 
in the neighbourhood of Oetoitz ; and cut off six regiments of 
imperialists. He then entered Saxony, and advanced as far as 
the suburbs of DrescJen ; where he defeated four Saxon regi- 
ments, and obliged a larger body of the enemy to take refuge 
under the cannon of that city. But understanding that count 
Hasfeld was marching to interrupt his operations, he returned 
towards Zeitz, to join his infantry. While he remained there, 
intelligence was brought to him, mat the Saxons were encamped 
near Chemnitz, where tfiey expected soon to be joined by the 
army under Hasfeld. To prevent that iunction, he attacked the 
Saxon army ; and after a terrible conflict, obtained a complete 
victory. This success was followed bv other advantages. He 
invaded Bohemia, and laid great part of the country under con- 

8 Barre, tome Ix.— Harte, Td. i. « M. ibid. 
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tribution ; then returning, crossed the Elbe, and fell npon gene- 
ral Hofskirk, encamped near Brandei2. The action was main- 
tained with great obstinacy: both sides fought with remarkable 
intrepidity; but, at length, the imperialists were constrained to 
yield to the superior fortune of the Swedes, with the loss of two 
thousand men. Banier pursued them to the walls of Prague, 
and took the imperial generals, Hofskirk and Montecuculi, 
prisoners. 

That he might carry the war into Silesia and Momvia, the 
Swedish genoial repassed the Elbe, but did not meet with the 
success he^expected. The enemy's forces multiplied daily; and 
it was impossible for him, with an inferior army, to succour 
every place that required his protection. The Protestants had 
projpped him great assistance, but they were over-awed by the 
jpresence of the imperial troops. No insurrection appeared in 
his favour ; yet was he not discouraged. He defeated a body 
of imperialists at Glatz, and drove the Saxons three times from 
their camp at Tirn'*. 

But the aspiring hopes of Banier and the Swedes were sud- 
denly blasted by me death of Bernard duke of Saxe- Weimar, 
He had commenced the campaign with thesiege of Thau, which 
he ordered to be battered with red-hot bullets ; a mode of at- 
tack which threw the inhabitants into. such consternation, that 
they surrendered almost instantly, though they had befoTe baf- 
fled all the efforts of Guebriant the French general. Bernard's 
character was now so high, and his army so formidable to the 
imperial throne, that Ferdinand, made some secret attempts to 
detach him from the French^interest. But instead of listening 
to such proposals, which he considered as insidious, or slackening- 
in his operations, he vigorously exerted himself in takinor mea- 
sures for passing the Rhine. While thus employed, he fell sick 
at Huhingen, whence he was transported by water toNeuburg, 
Julv 18 N S ^"^ ^^^^^^^ expired in the thirty-sixth year of his 

y ' ' ' age. He is supposed to have fallen'a sacrifice to 
the jealousy and ambition of Richelieu, who was not only desi- 
rous of getting possessicMi of Brjsac, but apprehfendbd diat his 
s heme of humbling the house of Austria might be defeated, if 
tiie duke should close with the emperor's proposals. Pufeftdorff 
not only supports this opinion, but positively affirms, that the 
duke was taken off by poison, and that his body had all the 
marks of it". 

His death was no sooner known, than a violent contest arose 
for the possession of his army. Endeavours wfere used by the 
Swedish agents in Germany to engage the officers and soldiers 

10 Pufend. lib. xi.— Ujocen. Ub. fe. 11 Comment, de Reb. Saec. Ub. xl. sect. S9. 
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to join general JBanier: the emperor took every ^^^ 

measure in his power to draw them into hfe service, 
and regain possession of the places which the duke had con* 
quered; and the prince Palatine, the re-establishment of whose 
family had been the chief cause of the war, attempted to gain 
them through the influence of England and Holland* But car- 
dinal Richelieu ordered the prince to be arrested at Moulins, in 
his return from London, and carried prisoner to the castle of 
Vincennes, where he was confined, till a treaty was concluded 
bet\\'een France and th« Wdmarrarx officers. It was stipulated 
that the duke^s soldiers should constitute a separate body, undei: 
the direction of the officers named in hb will for that purpose ; 
that the French king should keep this body always effisctive, by 
the payment of a certain anmial sum for raising recruits ; that 
he should contmue to the principal offi£ers the same appoint-, 
ments which they had enjoyed under the duke, furnish them 
with bread, ^Aimunttion, and all other necessaries of war, and 
ratify the several donations which Bernard had made to his 
officers and soldiers ; that the troops should receive their orders 
from the duke of Longueville, through the medium of their own 
commanders, who should be summoned to all councils conven- 
ed for the service of the common cause; that the conquered 
places should be put into the liands of the French king^ who 
might at pleasure appoint governors for Brisac and Freyburg, 
but that the ^rrison should consist of an equal number of 
French and German soldiers, and the governors of the other 
places, be chosen from the Weimarian army". 

In consequence of this important negotiation, which rendered 
the king of France sovereign of almost all Alsace, and a great 
part of Brisgaw, the duke of Longueville, with the Weimarian 
army, mareschal Guebriant, with the French troops, and the 
troops of Lunenburg, commanded by general Klitzing, joined 
Banier at Erfort. Nothing farther was necessary to ensure suc- 
cess to the confederates beside unanimity; but that unfortunate- 
ly did not attend their operations. All claiming superiority, 
none chose to be directed, as each entertained a high opinion of 
bis own merit, and sought to display his judgment by proposing 
some new plan of operations; so that Barlier foupd, that, al- 
though he had increased his numbers, he had acquired little 



18 Londorp. Act. Pub. vol. iv.— The duke of Saxe- Weimar was a soldier of fgrtuMt 
md one of the generals formird nnder GusUtus. After the death of that monarch, and itie 
destnietive battle of Nordiingen, where the Swedish infantry were cat off almost to a man, 
he collected a German army, which was properif his own, and which he supported partly 
by the practice of war, and partly by the subsidy that he received from Franc-. Notwith- 
stancfing bis hnmatore death, ami the defeat at Nordlingeo; he may be ranked amcng U e 
greatest modem comraaoden. Turenne always acknowledged him to have been his m««^ 
tn^inthelkulitaryseience. M<^ra. de la Fai«. 
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additional strength. Perhaps his real force might rather be said 
to be diminished, as he was no longer allowed to follow the 
suggestions of his own genius, and strike those unexpected 
blows which distinguish the consummate general. 

After long debates, it was agreed to attack Piccolomini, the 
imperial general, in his camp at Saltzburg. With this view the 
confederates seized an eminence, whence they began a violent 
cannonading, and afterwards attacked the enemy's entrench- 
ments sword in hand; but Piccqlomini was so advantageously 
posted, that the attempt to force his c^mp was found impracti- 
. cable. It was accordingly laid aside; and both armies conti- 
nued in sight of each other, until scarcity began to reign in each 
camp. There seemed to be a kind of rivalry who could longest 
endure the pressure of famine. But, on the side of the confede- 
. rates, this ihaction proceeded from irresolution, and a divisioD 
of counsels ; whereas, on that of the imperialists, it was dictated 
by a prudent caution. Weary of such languid delay, Banier 
set out for Franconia, in order to seize some advantageous post 
upon the Maine. But as he advanced toward the. river Sala, he 
perceived that the enemy occupied the opposite bank. They 
were there so strongly entrenched, that it was impossible for 
him to force a passage : he was therefore under the necessity 
of marching through the landgraviate of Hesse, where his army 
suffered, greatly by famine. 

Piccolomini now endeavoured to penetrate into Lunenburg; 
but Banier's diligence baffled all his efforts. He prevented the 
imperialists from crossing the Weser, and refreshed his own 
army in that duchy, which had not yet been exhausted by the 
ravages of war. Pinched with famine, and harassed by the per- 
petual alarms of the Hessians, Piccolomini determined to lead 
his forces into Franconia. But, on his march thither, he was 
attacked by the Weimarian army; and, although not totally de- 
feated, he could scarcely have suffered more by such a disas- 
ter*^. It must, however, be considered as very honourabje for 
that general, to have been able to make head against the com- 
bined forces of the confederates, and even to oblige them to 
quit the imperial dominions. 

The house of Austria was less fortunate in other quarters, 
during the year 1^40. The -affairs of Philip IV. declined ia 
Italy; Catalonia revolted, and Portugal threw off the Spanish 
yoke. The Catalans were desirous of formihg a republic, but, 
too feeble to support themselves against the power of a tyramii- 
cal master, they were obliged to throw themselves into the arms 
of France, and ultimately to submit to the dominion of Spain.. 

13 Pafcnd. Ub.' xli.— Barre, tome i^ 
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The Portuguese were more successful in their struggle for in- 
dependence. Inflamed with national animosity, and irritated by 
despotic rule, they had long sought to break their chains. <. A 
law to comj^el the nobility, under pain of the forfeiture of thair 
estates, to take up arms for the subjection of Catalonia, com- 
pleted the general disaffection: and other circumstances conspirr 
ed to hasten a revolution. A plot had been in agitation,^ above 
three years, in favour of the duke of Braganza, whose grandfa- ^ 
ther had been deprived of his right to the crown of Portugal by 
Philip 11. The conspirators now resolved to carry their design 
into execution, and effected it with incredible facility. Olivarez 
had been so imprudent as to recal the Spanish garrison from 
Lisbon : very few troops were left in Portugal; the oppressed 

'people were ripe for an insurrection ; and. the Spanish minister, 
to amuse the duke of Braganza, whose ruin he meditated, had 
given him the command of the arsenal. The duchess of Man- 
tua, who had been honoured with the empty tide of vice-queen, 
was driven out of the kingdom without a blow. Vasconcellos, 
the Spanish secretary, and one of his clerks, were the only vic- 
tims sacrificed to public vengeance. All the towns in Portugal 
followed the example of the capital, andalmost on the same day. 
The duke of Braganza was utfenimously proclaimed king^ under 
the name of John IV. A son does not succeed more quietly to 
the possessions of his father in a well-regulated state. Ships 
were immediately despatched from Lisbon to all the Portuguese 
settlements in Asia and Africa, as well as to those in the islands 
of the eastern and western ocean; and they all, with one accord, 
expelled their Spanish governors^'*. Portugal became again aa 

' independent kingdom ; and by the recovery of Brasil, which, 
during the Spanish administration, had been conquered by the* 
Dutch, its former lustre was in some measure restored. 

While all Europe rang with the news of this singular revolu- 
tion, Philip IV., shut up in the inmost-recesses af the Escurial, 
lost in the delirium of licentious pleasure, or bewildered in the 
maze of idle amusement, was utterly ignorant of it. The man- 
ner in which Olivarez made him acquainted with his misfortune 
is truly memorable. *''I come,^^'said that artful minister, " to 
communicate good news to your majesty : the whole fortune of 
the duke of Braganza is become yours. He has been so pre- 
sumptuous as to get himself declared king of Portugal ; and, 
in consequence of this folly, your majesty is entitled to the for- 
feiture of all his estates.** — " Let the sequestration be ordered I" 
replied Philip, and continued his dissipations'*. 

The emperor Ferdinand III. was of a less patient, or rather 
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ci a iess inddent temper. He bad convoked a diet at Ratis- 
bon, to concert measurea for carrying on the war, though he 
pretended to be desirous of peace. Banier formed die design of 
dispersing this assembly, and even of surprising the city. Ha- 
ving joined the French army under Guebriant at Erfort, he 
1641 **^** arrived at Hoff, and detaching thence five re- 
* giments of cavalry to £gra, under the conunand of 
major-general Wittemberg, who had orders to join the army at 
Porew, he advanced to Awerbach. The confederates then 
proceeded to SchwendorflF, crossed the Danube upon the ice, 
and captured above fifteen hundred of the enemy^s horse. The 
emperor himself, who intended to devote that day to the chase« 
narrowly escaped being made (Hpisoner. His advanced guard 
and equipage were tajcen. 

The approach of the French and Swedish armies filled Ra- 
tisbon with consternation, as it was utterly unprovided against 
a siege, and full of strangers and suspected perscMis. The de- 
sign of the confederates was to take advantage of the frost, in 
oraer to block up and starve the town ; but me weather unex- 
pectedly becoming more mild, it was resolved to repass the Da- 
nube, before the ice should be thawed. Banier, however, would 
not retire before he had made an attempt to dissolve the diet. 
With that view he approached Ratisbon ; and Guebriant, who 
commanded the vanguard, placing his artillery on the banks of 
the Rugen, which ran between the town and the confederates, 
saluted the emperor with five hundred shot ; an insult which 
stung Ferdinand so keenly, that he seemed bereft of all the 
}X)wers of reason and recollection. 

During the deliberations of the diet, the counts D'Avaux 
and Salvius, the plenipotentiaries of France and Sweden, were 
negotiatingat Hamburg the preliminaries of a general peace with 
Lutzau, one of Ferdinand's .aulic counsellors. After certain 
difiiculties had been removed, it was agreed by these celebrated 
statesmen, that a congress for a general peace should be hoidea 
at Munster and Osnabrug, the garrisons of which should march 
out ; that the inhabitants should be released from their oath of 
allegiance to either fiarty, and observe a strict neutrality during 
the time of negotiation ;.d)at both towns should be guarded by 
their own buffers and soldiers, commanded by the magistrates, 
who should be accountable for the efiects, persons, and attend- 
ants of the negotiators ; that the two conferences should be con- 
sidered as only one congress, and the roads between the two 
cities be safe for all; that if the negotiation should be inteirupted 
before a treaty could be concluded, Munster and Osnabrug 
should return to the saaie situation in which they were before 
the congress, but that the neutrality should be observed sis 
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weeks after the conferences were broken off; that all the safe- 
conducts on each side should be exchanged at Hambui^^, 
through the mediation of the Danish ambassador, within two 
months after the date of the agreement : that the emperor and 
king of Spain should grant s^e-conducts to the ministers of 
France, Sweden, and their allies in Germany and elsewhere, 
and receive the same security from his most Christian majesty; 
and that the Swedish court should grant safe- conducts to the 
emperor's plenipotentiaries, as well as^to those of the electors of 
Mentz and Brandenbui^h'^. It was farther agreed, that France 
should treat at Munster, and Sweden at Osnabrug; and that 
each crown should have a secretary where the other's plenipo- 
tentiary was, in order to communicate their mutual resolutions. 

The emperor refused to ratify this convention, which he said 
was prejudicial to his honour, as well as to the interests of the 
Germanic body; and some unexpected events, injurbus to the 
cause of the confederates, Qonfirmed him in his resolution of con- 
tinuing the wan After the ineffectual attempt upon ^tisbon, 
the French separating from the Swedes, marched towards Bam- 
berg, under Guebriant, and Banier took the rout ctf Cham, with 
a view of penetrating into Misnia through Bohemia ; while the 
emperor, inflamed with rage, issued orders for assembling troops 
with all possible despatch, to revenge the insult he had sufib^. 

A powerful army being speedily formed, one part of it, under 
mareschal Gleen, went in pursuit of Banier, while the other, 
commanded by Piccolomini, besieged Neuburg, which was de- 
fended by an officer of the name of Slang ; who, after having 
sustained five assaults, was obliged to surrender the place. 
Piccolomini then rejoined Gleen, in order to pursue Stismier, 
who retreated across the forest of Bohemia. Having reached 
the other side of it, he found his progress impeded by the swell- 
ing of the river Pleis, but collected a number of boats, in which 
he embarked his troops widi such expedition, that he had car- 
ried over his whole army before Piccolomini appeared upon the 
opposite bank. Neither the interposing stream, however, nor 
the presence of the enemy, retarded the jprogress of the impe- 
rialists. The Austrian cavalry swam across the river ; and the 
Swedes being now hemmed in between the Pleis and the Mol- 
daw, Banier's ruin seemed inevitable, when he extricated him- 
self by one of thqse effects of militsury genius which redound 
more to the honour of a general than me acquisition of the 
greatest victory, as fortune has no share in the success. 

Finding himself thus circumstanced, Ihe Swedish general 
posted some troops at a mill below Presnitz ; ^ere tiiey made 
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such an obstinate and vi^rous resistance, when attacked by 
Piccolomini, that the main body of the army had time to retire 
to Zickaw, whither their bag^ge and artillery also were con- 
veyed in the night Here Banier was joined by Guebriant, who 
had put himself in motion as soon as he received intelligence of 
the reduction of Neuburg; so that the confederates were now in 
a condition to make head against the imperialists. But before 
any step could be taken for that purpose, Banier was seized 
with a fever at Zickaw, in consequence of the fatigue he had 
undergone in his march, and expired at Halberstadt, in the 
forty-first year of his age, to the inexpressible regret of his coun- 
try as well as of her allies. Besides his knowled^ in the art 
of war, which he had acquired under the great Gustavus, to 
whom he was scarcely inferior as a commander, he was distin- 
guished by his moderation and humanity towards those whom 
he had vanquished. He always avoided the eifusion of blood 
as far as circumstances would permit ; and, being robust, pa- 
tient, indefatigable, and active, he was adored by the sol(fiery, 
whose toils and dangers he cheerfully shared'^ 

The death of Banier raised the spirits of the imperialists, in 
proportion as it depressed those of the confederates, and the 
most dangerous consequences were apprehended from it; for 
his army chiefly consisted of Germans, who were retained in 
the service of Sweden solely by the reputation and authority of 
their general. But the troops, though at first inclined to muti- 
ny, were preserved in obedience by the vigilance of the other 
Swedish commanders, Wrangel, Koningsmark, Wittembei^, 
and Pfuhl, notwithstanding the solicitations of the emperor, and 
their own necessitous condition, until the arrival of Torstenson, 
another general formed under Gustavus, and not unworthy of 
such a master. That he might have greater influence over the 
army, he was furnished with a large sum of money firom the 
treasury of Sweden, and a considerable reinforcement. 

Before this reinforcement arrived, the allies under the com- 
mand of Guebriant, had defeated the imperial army, led by the 
archduke Leopold and Piccolomini, near Wolfenbuttel. Four 
thousand imperialists were slain, and a great number taken pri- 
soners". No other event of consequence distinguished the latter 
part of the campaign, which was chiefly spent in waiting for 
Torstenson, at an encampment near Stadt ; and, soon after he 
had assumed the command, the French and Swedish armies 
separated, by order of cardinal Richelieu. Guebriant entered 
Westphalia, and Torstenson led his troops into Bohemia, where 
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he proposed to winter, and attempt, in another season, to prove 
himself worthy of the confidence of his country. 

A new treaty being concluded between France and Sweden, 
the most vigorous resolutbns were taken for prosecuting the 
war. Guebriant crossed the Rhine early in the ,^^ 

spring, upon a bridge of boats, built at Wesel; ^* ' 
marched to Ordingen, which surrendered at discretion ; and 
understanding that Hasfeld was on his march to join Lamboy, 
whose quarters were near Kempen, he resolved to prevent their 
junction, by attacking the latter in his entrenchments. With 
this view)he left his ba^age at Ordingen, advanced toward the 
enemy, drew up his army in order of battle, and proceeded to 
the assault. After an obstinate struggle, the camp was forced ; 
and Lamboy, who rallied his troops and returned to the charge, 
was surrounded and made prisoner, together with general Mer- 
ci. Of his whole force not above six hundred escaped. 

This victory was followed by the reduction of Lintz, Bevert, 
Berthem, and other towns ; and Guebriant saw himself master, 
in a short -time, of almost the whole electorate of Cologne. His 
next step was to besiege Kempen, which was defended with 
great gallantry and skill ; but a large breach being at length 
made in the fortifications, the governor, convinced that it would 
be impossible to sustain an assault, capitulated upon honoura- 
ble terms". 

The defeat of Lamboy, and the rapid success of the French 
general, did not, however, divert the archduke andPiccolomini, 
who commanded die imperialists in Moravia, from marching 
against Torstenson. They intended to surprise him in his 
camp; but all their attempts and expectations bein^ defeated 
by the vidlance of the Swedish general, Piccolomini, in the true 
spirit of Italian policy, had recourse to treachery, by which he 
hoped to earn the reward of valour and militaiy skill. With 
this view he corrupted one Seckendorf, a Swedish colonel, who 
promised to admit the imperialists into die camp by night For- 
tunately the scheme was discovered, and the traitor punished: 
nor did his employers escape chastisement. The duke of Saxe- 
Lawenburg, who had marched towards Schwentz, in order to 
check the progress of Torstenson in Silesia, was defeated and 
mortally wounded ; and in that condition was taken prisoner 
witii the greater part of his (^cers, three thousand of his men 
being left dead on the field. 

Sam after this victory Torstenson passed the Elbe, with an 
intention of besieging lieipsic; and having seized two posts the 
possession of which might facilitate that enterprise, he ordered 
Koningsmark to invest me place. But the approach of the arch- 
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duke and Piccolomini induced him to convert the siege into a 
blockade, and make preparations for receiving the enemy. They 
advanced in such a form, that the Swedes were between the 
imperial army and the town ; and Torstenson^ finding himself 
exposed to two fires, filed off his troops into the plain of Breiten- 
feld. The imperial generals, imagining that his design was to 
avoid an action, endeavoured to harass his rear; but the^^ Swe- 
dish commander, who wished fcH* nothing more than such an 
opportunity, faced about inunediately. A mutual cannonading 
ensued, and, soon after, a close engagement. Wittemberg, who 
commanded the right wing of the Swedes, charged the left of 
the imperialists with such impetuosity, that it was instandy 
broken. Their right wing, however, behaved in a more spirited 
manner; and the Swedish cavalry, commanded byKoningsmark, 
were in danger, for a time, of being routed by the empenx^s 
cuirassiers: out the latter were at length obliged to give way. 

While the cavalry of both armies thus disputed the victory, 
the infantry in the centre fought with inexpressible rage and re- 
solution. At length the Swedish foot, animated by the example 
of the horse, and supported by a body of reserve, which ad- 
vanced in the heat of the action, obliged the imperialists to quit 
the field, and retreat into a wood, wim the loss of their cannon. 
Torstenson pursued the left wing as far as Leipsic; Konings- 
mark eave no quarter to the right ; and the Austrian infantry, 
being driven firom the wood into which they had retired, were 
surrounded by the enemy, and cut in. pieces^. 

In this battle, which was fought near die same spot that had 
beheld the glory of the Swedes under Gustavus a few years be- 
fore, the inmerialists lost five thousand good soldiers ; and three 
hundred omcers were found among the slain. The conquerors, 
who had engaged with veiy inferior numbers, dijd not lose above 
fifteen hundred men. Besides the slaughter of^e enemy, they 
took three hundred prisoners, with forty-six pieces of cannon, 
one hundred and sixteen pair of colours, and six hundred wag- 
gons**. 

A defeat so total overwhelmed the imperial court with con- 
sternation. General Enkenford was ordered to make new le- 
vies with all possible expedition; and all the troops in the Aus- 
trian service were collected to stop the progress of the victori- 
ous Torstenson. That general had again invested Leipsic, and 
carried on his approaches widi such vigour, that the place was 
under the necessity of surrendering, notwithstanding die valour 
of the garrison, which excited the admiration of the besiegers. 
Torstenson was less fortunate in his attempt upon Fridburg, 
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where he understood the enemy had collected large magazmes; 
foi* although considerable breaches were made in the fortifica- 
tions, and an assault given, the garrison sustained it with such 
unshaken resolution, that he was obliged to recal his troops ; 
and while he was making preparations for a final effort, he 
learned, that Piccolomini, at the head of a considerable army, 
was approaching to the relief of the place. On this intelli- 
^ce be ranged hb troops in order of battle, and put himself 
m motion to meet the enemy; but Piccolomini, penetrating his 
design, took a different route, threw supplies into the town, and 
retired with the utmost expedition. Now despairing of being 
able to reduce Fridburg, Torstenson marched into Lusatia, to 
wait for the reinforcements which he expected from Pomerania 
and Lower Saxony ; and Guebriant^ having passed the Maine 
at Gemund, established cmarters of refreshment on the Taubet, 
and marched toward the r^eckei**. 

While the confederates were thus making progress in Germa- 
ny, the arms of France were equally successful on the side of 
Spain, A French army had entered Roussillon, and reduced 
Colioure and Perpignan. In the mean time, the affairs of the 
kingdom were in the greatest confusion, and Paris itself was 
in danger. Francisco de Melo, a man of valour and abilities, 
who had succeeded the cardinal infant in the government of the 
Low Countries, having suddenly assembled a body of twenty- 
five thousand men, threatened France with two inroads ; routed 
the count de Guiche, who attempted to oppose him, and would 
have appeared before the capital, to which he had opened a pas- 
sage, had he not received a letter from Olivarez, ordering him 
to withdraw his troops, under pretence that the enterprise was 
too hazardous. But the true reason for this order was a secret 
treaty between the Spanish minister and the duke of Orleans, 
who, with the duke de Bouillon, Cinq-mars, master of the horse, 
and M. de Thou, had conspired the ruin of Richelieu, whom 
they had already brought into discredit with the king. 

Fortunately, however, for the cardinal, whose life was at once 
in danger from violence and disease, he gained intelligence of 
the treaty with Spain, nearly at the same time that Louis re- 
ceived the news of Guiche's defeat. In the perplexity occasion- 
ed by that disaster, the king paid a visit to Richelieu. The 
cardinal complained of ill usage ; Louis confessed his weak- 
ness ; a reconciliation took place, and the conspirators were ar- 
rested. The duke of Orleans was disgraced ; Cinq- mars and 
De Thou lost then- heads ; and the duke of Bouillon, in order to 
save his life, was obliged to yield up the principality of Sedan 
to the crown*^. Thus victorious over all his enemies, Richelieu, 
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though still on the verge of the grave, entered Paris in a kind 
of triumph) a breach being made in the walk, in order to admit 
the superb litteiLon which he was carried. WhUe on his way, 
and hardly able to hold the pen, he wrote to the king the fol- 
lowing short letter, which is highly expressive of his haughty 
character : *^ Your enemies are dead, and your troops in pos- 
session of Perpignan** !'^ 

So many losses, the confederates expected, would have dispo- 
sed the house of Austria sincerely to listen to terms of accom- 
modation ; but as the courts of Vienna and Madrid, foresaw 
that France and Sweden, at such a juncture, would necessarily 
be high in their demands^ they seemed very indifferent about 
renewing the negociations. It was at length, however, agreed 
to open the conferences for a general peace, in the month of 
July the year following; and the preliminaries being published, 
all the unhappy people who had been so long exposed to the ca- 
lamities of war, congratulated themselves on the pleasing pros- 
pect of tranquillity, when the death of cardinal Kichelieu, and 

Dec A ^'^ ^^ ^^ master Louis, once more discoloured the 
' * scene. The Swedes, who were doubtful of the poli- 

Ma 14 ^'^^ ^^ ^^ "^^ administration, began to thmk of 
1643 ^N S ^^"^'"^*"S * separate treaty with the emperor. But 
^ ' * ' their fears were soon dispelled by the steady mea- 
sures of cardinal Mazarine, who showed himself no unwordiv 
successor of Richelieu, whose plan he pursued with vigour. Aik 
the operations of war were concerted with as much jud|;ment as 
formerly ; supplies of every kind were furnished with equal 
punctuality ; and a young hero sprang up to do honour to 
France during the minority of Louis XiV. This hero was the 
celebrated Louis de Bourbon, duke d'Enghein, afterwards ho- 
noured with the tide of the Great Conde. He cut to pieces, in 
the plains of Rocroi, the famous Walloon and Castilian infiemtry, 
with an inferior army, and took Thionville, into which the Spa- 
nish general, Francisco de Mdo, after his defeat, had thrown 
a reinforcement often thousand men. Nine thousand Spaniards 
and Walloons are said to have fallen in the batde of Rocroi^. 

The arms of France were less fortunate in Germany. The 
duke of Lorrain renounced his alliance with that kingdom, and 
took upon himself the command of the Bavarian troops ; and 
Guebriant being mortally wounded before Rotweil, which how- 
ever was reduced, a misunderstanding prevailed among the 
principal officers of the French army. This was followed by 
its natural consequences, a relaxation in discipline, the usual 
forerunner of a defeat. The count de Rantzau, who had suc- 
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ceeded Guebriant in the chief commmd, inarched to the neigh- 
bourhood of Dutlineen, in Suabia. There the count de Merci^ 
the Bavarian genera?, surprised, routed, and took him prisoner, 
with the greater part of his officers, and about four thousand 
private men. The remains of the French army retreated to 
Alsace, where they' were happily collected by the mareschal de 
Turenne^. 

The eyes of all Europe were now turned towards the nego- 
tiations at Munster and Osnabrug. The plenipotentiaries named 
by the emperor were, the count d^Aversperg, and the baron de 
Krane^ witfi Henry duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, who was chief of 
the embassy: France deputed the count d'Avaux and de Servien, 
counsellor of state: Sweden employed Salvius, who was assist- 
ed by a son of the celebrated Oxenstiem ; and Srain, the mar- 
quis de Castel-Rodrigo and Diego de Saavedra. Deputies were 
also named by the omer European powers interested in the ne- 
gotiations. The citizens of Osnabrug and Munster were re- 
leased from the oath which they had taken to the emperor; and 
tiie regencies of both cities swore that they would oDserve an 
exact neutrality*^ 

Amidst these advances towards peace Torstenson was ordered 
by the court of Sweden to carry war into the duchy of Holstein; 
the regents being incensed against the king of Denmark, whom 
they accused of concealing the intentions of an enemy under the 
mask of a mediator. He had taken several Swedish vessels in 
the Sound, and refused to give satisfaction to the regency, which 
complained of these acts of hostility. It was therefore resolved, 
in a eeneral assembly of the states of Sweden, Aat reprisals 
should be made. That resolution, however, was not publicly 
known till the moment that Torstenson invaded Holstein. In 
that duchy he reduced Oldesloe, Kiel, and several other places 
of importance**. 

Christian IV., alarmed at this irruption, complained of it to 
Torstenson as a palpable infringement of the treaty lately con- 
cluded between Denmark and Sweden. But findin? that the 
Swedish general, instead of paying any regard to such remon- 
strance, penetrating into Jutland, and made himself master oi* . 
almost all the towns in that province, his Danish majesty had 
recourse to the emperor, who ordered Galas to march to his 
assistance in the depth of winter. The imperialist, though 
much retarded by the snow, which rendered the roads almost 
impassable, at length appeared on the frontiers of Holstein, 
where a resolution was taken to starve the Swedes in Judand, 
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^ occupying the defiles in the neighbourhood oS Sksv^iek. — 
This design, however, was rendered abcMrtive by the vigilance 
of Torstenson, who marched toward Rendsbiug, widi an inten- 
tion of giving batde to Galas, if he should dispute the passage : 
and as the imperialists did not think proper to give hioi the 
least molestation, he quitted Holstein, intercepted some of theb 
convoys, and encamped near Ratzbui^. 

The French court, finding the general negotiation disturbed 
by the war between Sweden and Denmark, sent M. de la Tbu- 
illerie to Copenhagen, in order to brin^ about an aocommoda- 
tion. His proposals, however, met with litde attentioB, until 
the retreat of the imperialists, and an advantage gained by the 
Swedes over their northern neighbours at sea, made thel>inish 
monarch more tractaUe. Despairing of being able to obtain 
fresh succours from the emperor, the haughty and violentCbris- 
1644 ^'^ ^^^ listened to the mediation of France. A 
' * * treaty was accordingly concluded at Broosebio, h^ 
which Sweden restored to Denmark all the towns Torstensoo 
had taken in Holstein; and Christian, on his part, ceded Jemp- 
tie, Halland, the isle of Gothland, and its dependencies. Thu- 
illerie also negotiated an alliance between France and Denmark, 
by which Christian agreed to yield no assistance direcdy or 
indirecdy, to the enemies of France, or those of her allies'*. 

The emperor vras unable to prevent the ratificati<xi of these 
treaties. Turenne had retrieved the affairs of France upon the 
Rhine, which he crossed at Brisac, and advancing with a small 
army toward the source of the Danube, routed the imperialists, 
commanded by the baron de Merci. He afterwards attempted 
the relief of Freyburg, which was invested by die Bavamo 
arm^, under the count de Merci, brother of the barao; but 
findmg himself too weak to act with vigour against the enemy, 
he retired, and fortified a camp within a league of the town. 
whence he had the mortification to see it surrender. Meantime 
cardinal Mazarine, informed that the French army was very 
inferior in stren^ to the Bavarian host, ordered the duke 
d'Ehghein to join Turenne with a reinforcement. These two 
generals attacked the Count de Merci near Freyburg with such 
impetuosity, that, notwithstanding his advantageous situatk)D, 
which seemed to place him beyond the reach of danger, he was 
obliged to retire with the loss of three thousand men. 

This action, which lasted seven hours, was immediately fol- 
lowed by another, in which the Bavarians gained at first some 
advantage. But tiie duke rallied his troops, which seemed dis- 
posed to quit the field : and boldly marching against the enemj, 
drove them three times from their entrenraments, which they 
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as often regained ; and victory at last remained undeci^d. — 
Merci, however, who had lost one half of*his army, resolved to 
avoid another shock by a quick retreat. This he effected in 
good order, notwiths^nding all the attempts of the French to 
break his rear ; and resolutely continuing his march, he safely 
reached the country of Whtemburg, with the remains of his 
force, leaving to the enemy his artillery and baggage, with all 
the towns situated between the Rhine and the Moselle, from 
Mentz to Landau'^ 

Nor were France and Sweden the only foreign powers that 
incommoded the emperor. Mazarme and Oxenstiem, the better 
to comloand the negotiations, as wtll as to fumishemployment 
for Ferdinand, while the Swedes were engaged in the Danish 
war, had filmed an alliance with Ragotski, vaivode of Transyl- 
vania; and that prince, with the consent of the grand signor, to 
whom he was tributary, entered Hungai^ at the head of thirty 
thousand men, and took Cassova. In justification of his conduct 
he published a manifesto, addressed to the Hungarian nobility, 
in which he assured them that bis sole view in takii^ up arms 
was to defend their liberties and privileges against the ambition 
of the emperor, who intended to make diat elective kingdom 
hereditary in his family. This manifesto was answered by Fer- 
dinand, who sent a body of veteran troops, under general Gotz^ 
to e&pel the Transylvanian prince; and Ragotski's troops being 
raw and undisciplined, he durst not hazard an engagement, 
though superior in number to the enemy. Other circumstances 
conspired to hasten his retreat. He received intelligence that 
the grand vi^ir, the chief suppcxt of his interest at the court ci 
Constantinople, was dead, and that the king of Poland intended to 
declare war against him. He wa&eagerly pursued by Gotz: but 
the countiy being destitute of provisions, the imperial troops were 
wasted with famine and fatj^e, and afterward totally ruined at 
the siege of Cassova, were the vaivode had left five regiments, 
which defended the place with extraordinary courage. That de« 
fence, and the loss sustained by the imperialists, inspired Ragot- 
ski with fresh courage. He rejected with disdain the terms of • 
peace offered him by Ferdinand ; and was of infinite service to 
Sweden hy dividing the forces of the empire, while her troops 
were employed in Holstein against the king of Denmark^'. 

Torsteil6on, whom we have seen commanding in Holstein, pur* 
sued into Lower Saxony count Galas, whose army there expe* 
rienced a fate similar to that under Gotz in Hungary ; it being 
almost utterly distroyed by famine, fatigue, and the sword of the 
Swedes. Having now ho enemy to oppqse him, Torstenson en« 
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ered Bohemia, andmarchdd directly fow&rds Pragoeinthe 
hope of surprising that city; and taking the prisoners the em- 
y^roT and the archduke Leopold, who had resided th^efibrsome 
time. In this bold attempt, however, he was.disappcMDted. Fer- 
dinand was no sooner apprised of the march of the Swedes^ than 
he ordered all the troops that could be assembled to approach the 
place of his residence, under Galas, Hasfeld, John de Weert 
1645 (\vhohadatlastobtainedhisliberty,) and the counts 
A. D. . BrQuay andMontecuculi. Butall theseforces, com- 
manded by such abl6 generals, not being sufficient to dissipate 
his fears, the emperor retired with the archduke to Vientia'^. 

The imperial army being iomoletely formed, and havkig sta - 
tioned itself between Thabor and Budeweis, at a sm^ distance 
from the Swedes, each party diligendy watched the motions of 
Ae other. Here the superior genius of Torstenscm was con- 
spicuous. In order to decoy the imperialists from their advan- 
tageous position, he propagated a report that he intended to 
march into Moravia, and actually took the route .to that pro- 
vince ; but finding he had gained his point, as th^ enemy were 
in motion to follow him, he returned and encamped near Strock- 
witz. Soon after he passed the Moldaw, and arrived in the 
neighbqurhood of Thabor, whither he was foUowed by the ene- 
my. Nothing piass^, for some days, but slight skirmishes; foit 
^Idiough both armies were eager to engage, neither would quit 
the post it had seized, in order to a^ttack the other. At length, 
however, Torstenson, trusting to the valour of hia troops, re* 
solved to engage. He accordingly advanced towards the hos- 
tile camp, in a threatening posture, about bi«aik of da Vy when a 
brisk cannonading be^ ; and a close fight enaiied fer four 
hours. In the beginning of '^e action the kft win^ of the 
Swedes gave wty; but being supported in tinie^ die tattle was 
restored, and Torstenson charged the imparii^ats with such 
fiiry, as to break their cavalry and destroy a considerable part 
d[ their infantry. General Gotz, and about thiee Aousand 
men, were left ctead on the field ; twenty-six pieces of cannon 
were taken, with sixty-three pair of colours, and four thousand 
prisoners, among whom were Hasfeld and other officers c^ dis* 

tinction. The pursuit was no less bloody than the batde. 

Twelve hundred of the imperial infantry were slain in one body, 
and a grea^ number taken prisoners, together with ilhree thou- 
sand horse**. 

Struck widi terror by these repeated misfortunes, Ferdinand 
pressed the elector of Bavarik to assist him with troops : and 
that prince sent four thousand men to Vienna, excusing himself 
from furnishing a. greater number, as he was obliged to protect 
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his own dommions against the msuita of die French, who threa- 
tened the uf^>er Palatinate. Galas, at the same time, collected 
^ broken remains of the imperial army in Bohemia ; set on 
foot new levies; and having formed a respectable body of troops, 
enbamped under ^e cannon of Pilseh, in order to observe the 
motions of Torstenson; who, in consequence of his late victory 
had reduced Pilgran, Iglaw, and several other places. Krenm, 
Stein, and the fort of Tymstein, also submitted to tfie conquer- 
or; so that the Swedes were now masters of the Danube on the 
side of Moravia: and all the towns in that province surrender- 
ed at discretion, except Brinn, which Torstenson besieged, 
as the reduction of it seemed necessary to facilitate his junction 
with Ragotski, on which was supposed to depend the fate of 
Hungary and Austria. 

This enterprise occasioned such alarm at the court of Vien- 
na,'that the emperor retired to Ratisbon, and the empress and 
her attendants fled for refuge to Gratz in Stiria. The most valu- 
able articles of furniture were removed from the capital, the 
suburbs were pulled down, and the bastions and ramparts re- 
paired. Some old regiments ^ew themselves into the city;^ the 
inhabitants were armed ; the magazines filled, and preparations 
made fcM* supporting a long siege* Torstenson, however, had 
no droughts of such to enterprise. He found sufficient employ- 
ment at Brinn ; which, by its gallant defence, afforded Ferdi- 
nand leisure to put his afiairs in some order. Leopold was de- 
clared commander-in-chief of the imperial forces; and Galas 
assembled the militia firom all quarters to augment the army, 
that he might be able to prevent the Swedes from crossing the 
Danube. Nor was the elector of Bavaria less busy in taking 
measures to of^se the pn^ess of the French. 

General Merci having received intelligence diat the mares- 
chal de Turenne, after quitting his winter quarters at Spire, 
had established his head post at Mariendal, and that his troops 
were dispersed in the neighbouring towns for the conveniency 
of subsistence, resolved to attack him by surprise, in hopes of 
defeating him befinre he could assemble his forces. Extending 
himself, with this view, in the plain of Mariendal, he drew up 
his army in order of battle. He placed his foot in the centre, 
and his cavahy on the two wings. After cannonading the 
French for some time, he put himself at the head of his infant- 
ry, and marched to the attack of a small wood thatcovered their 
front ; a post which it was absolutely necessary for him to pos- 
sess, bdTore his left wing, commanded by John de Wecrt, couli} 
act to advantage. Turenne, at the same time, with his cavalry, 
charged the right wing of the imperialists, which he broke, 
and penetrated as far as Ae second lin?. But, during these 
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efforts^ three thousand French, under the-command ofgiefieral 
Rose, were routed and dispersed by the Bavarians; and de 
Weert, perceiving their confusion, advanced with his left wing*, 
in order to take Turenne in the rear. Sensible of the danger 
of being surrounded, the marescbal ordered his cavaliy to wheel 
about, and retire across the wood ; at the odier side of which, 
being joined by three fresh regiments of foot, and fifteen hun- 
dred horse that had been already engaged, he ranged them in 
order of battle, with a view of attacking the enemy, should 
they pass the wood. Merci, however, did not think proper to 
try the experiment; so that the French general; having collec- 
ted his broken troops, retired in the face of the enemy ; crossed 
the Maine in their despite, and reached the frontier of Hesse, 
where he found that he had lost great part of his'infentrr, 
twelve hundred horse, and his whole baggage. 

Elate with this advantage, the elector of Bavaria made Vtery 
lofty proposals of peace to France : and Mazarine, without re- 
gard to them, sent a reinforcement of eight thousand men to Tu- 
renne, under the conduct of the duke d'Enghein. These two 
commanders resolved to bring the Bavarians to a general action. 
With this view Turenne, whose day it was to lead, advanced at 
the head of his cavalry, to engage the enemy. But they had 
taken post upon a rising ground so difficult of access, that it 
seemed hazardous to attack them. The duke, havingafterwards 
the chief command, resolved to advance towards the Danube, 
and was prosecuting his march to Nordlingen, when he received 
intelligence that the Bavarians were come up with him. He im- 
mediately ranged his army in order of batde, upon the same 
plain where the Swedes had suffered a melaticholy defeat ^oon 
after the death of Gustavus ; giving the command of the right 
wing to the mareschal de Grambnt, and that of tbc left to 1 u- 
renne. Marsin, an officer of reputation was placed at the head 
of the first line of infantry ; the second, composed chiefly of 
Hessians, was. commanded by major-general Geiss; and the 
sieur de Chabot conducted the corps de reserve. 

The Bavarian right wing, coniposed solely of infantiy, was 
posted upon high^ound, and the main body entrenched below. 
Still lower lay a village, and on the left wing, commanded by 
John de Weert, stood a fortress. The action was begun by the 
duke d'Enghein, who ordered Marsin to attack the village ; but 
he bein^ dangerously wounded, and the troops under his com- 
mand giving way, the French general sent in his room the mar- 
quis de Moussau with a reinforcement. This body also was 
broken, and would have been utterly destroyed, had not the 
duke in person led oh the whole French mfantry to the assist- 
ance of the marquis. Nor could their utmost efforts turn tbc 
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tide of battle, until the count de Merci was slain at the head of ' 
/ his conquering troops. . Even after the death of that great cap- 
tain, all the intrepidity of the duke d'Enehein, who displayed 
the most heroic valour, could not prevent the destruction of great 
part of the French infantry. And to increase the misfortunes 
of the future Conde, the left wing of the Bavarians fell with such 
fury upon the French cavalry, that they were totally routed, 
and the mareschal de Gramont made prisoner; while John de 
Ween, attacking the corps de reserve, defeated Chabot, and 
penetrated as far as the baggage. * Daring these disasters, Tu- 
renne assailed the right wing of the enemy; and when he had 
reached the sunynit of the eminence in good order, a terrible 
conflict ensued, in which he broke the first line of the Bavarians; 
but general Gleen advancing with the second, the French were 
ready to give way in their turn, when the duke d'Enghein 
came seasonably to the support of his left wing. He obliged the 
Bavarians to retire, and leave their cannon, which were pointed 
against the part of their right wing dr&wn up near the village. 
Turenne now charged the enemy in flank, and drove them be- 
yond the village, after having taken general Gleen prisoner. 
Meantime John de Weert, partly informed of what had passed 
upon the hill, hastened thither with his victorious left wing; but 
he came too late to retrieve the honour of the day, every thing 
being already in confusion. All that he could do, therefore, was 
to lead off* the remains of the Bavarian army to Donawert, whi- 
ther they escaped under cover of night, though pursued as far 
the banks of the Danube^. 

This victory, if smch it may be called, was dearly purchased 
by the French, four thousand of their best soldiers being left 
dead upon the spot. Nordlingen and some neighbouring places, 
indeed, opened their gates to the conquerors ; but they were 
toon recovered by the Bavarians, who received a strong rein- 
forcement under Leopold. Turenne, however, after the depar- 
ture of the duke d'Enghein, who went to Paris to receive the 
.applause due to his valour, had the honour of closing the cam- 
paign with re-establishin^the elector oTTrevesin his dominions* 
That prince, after a captivity of ten years, had obtained his liber- 
ty, in consequence of a second treaty with Ferdinand, by which 
he submitted to the articles of the peace of Prague, and other 
rigorous conditions. But as he signed this treaty with no other 
view than to deliver himself frofifi a tedious and grievous impri- 
sonment, he threw himself upon the protection of France, as 
soon as he was liberated ; and cardinal Mazarine ordered Tu- 
renne to effect his restoration. The mareschal accordingly in- 
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vested Treves: the garrison was obliged to captulate, and the 
elector entered his capital amidst the acclatnatioos of Us sub- 
jects**. 

The elector of Saxony finding himself unable to stop the pro- 
gress of the Swedes under Koningsmark, who had reduced a 
number of towns in Thuringia and M isnia, had recourse to a 
negotiation, and concluded a truce with that general for six 
months, as. a prelude to a peace with Sweden. This treaty was 
the more disagreeable to the house of Austria, as it enabled 
Koningsmark, after laying Bohemia under contribution, to form 
a junction with Torstenson, who had carried his depredations 
to the very gates of Vienna, in spite of all the efforts of the arch- 
duke. The emperor, however, in some degree counterbalanced 
the defectbn ofthe elector of S«ucony, by a peace with Ragotski. 
He acknowledged tfiat prince sovereim of Transylvania, and 
restored to him certain possessions in Hungary, which had be* 
loi^d to his predecessor, Bedilem GatK>i?^. 

Torstenson, after his junction with Koningsmark, proposed 
to undertake the siege of Prague; but Leopdc^ being jobed by 
the count de Bouchain, took sudi effectuad measures for secor- 
164.6 ing that city,asrendered the attempt impracticable. 
* * * Chagrined at this disappointment, and greatly af- 
flicted with the gout, Torstenson retired to his own country. 
He was succeeded in the chief command by general Wrai^l, 
who supported the reputation of die Swedish arms, and in con- 
junction widiTurenne, ravaged Franconia, Silesia, and Moravia* 

In order to secure his dominions agamst these ravages, Ae 
elector of Bavaria withdrew his troops from the service of the 
emperor, and cohcluded a separate peace with France. His er- 
A D 1647 *"*P*^ w^s followed by the archbishop of Cologne f 
and the archbishop of Mentz, and the landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, were reduced by the victorious Turenne to 
the necessity of taking the same step. He laid waste their do- 
minions, and struck ail Germany with the terror of his arms. 
Nor were the Swedes inactive. Having garrisoned the towns 
they possessed in Westphalia and Upper Suabia, diev made 
themselves masters of Schweinfort, which had cut off tne com- 
munication between these two provinces ; and again entering 
Bohemia, reduced Egra in presence of the imperial army**. 

The confederates were less successful in otiier quarters. No- 
thing of consequence had been*effected either in Italy or the 
Low Countries, during the last two campaigns, and in Spain Ae 
reputation of two celebrated French generals had been tarnish- 
ed. In 1646 the count d' Harcourt, viceroy of Catalonia, be-» 
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siq^ LeiSdau* The garrison was not strong, nor was the place 
in a state of defence. But don Antonio de Brito^ the governor, 
had ^ address to* make the French believe that his cbndkion 
was yet more desperate than he found it ; so diat they did not 
press the siege so vigorously as they otherwise might, from a 
persua^sion that he would surrender at discretion. Meanwhile 
the marquis de Leganez, the Spanish gercral, who knew exact* 
ly the state of the garrison, caused a great convoy to be provi« 
dbdL When it was nearly ready, he sStvanced towards Lerida, 
seemingly with die intentbn of rdieving the place; but, after 
remaining some days widiin sight of the French army, he de- 
camped, as if he had abandoned his des^. Having forwarded 
&e convoy, he qnarched back to the town : and appeared imex« 
pec^dly, kk order of battle, on one side of the French lines ; 
while, on the other, the convoy with a strong reinforcement 
safely entered the f^ce, during the hurry of die besiegers to 
receive the enemy. Harcourt therefore found himselT under 
the necessity of raisinff the si^ ; a disafxpointment which cha- 
grined him so much that he resigned the command^ and return- 
ed to France, where he was very coldly received by M azarine^^ 
The prkice of Conde, formerly duke d'Enghein, was now 
appointed viceroy of Catalonia; the Catalans, as already observ- 
ed, having put themselves under the protection of France. Elate 
with past success^ he resolved to distii^ish.the beginning of 
his administration by the reductidn of Lerida, in whioi his pre- 
clecessor had'failed. Fortunately he found the lines of the Count 
d'Harcourt so little damaged, that they were easily repaired, 
and the trenches were opened with a flourish of violins. The 
conduct of don Antonio de Brito, M|ho was ^ell supplied with 
every necessary, and had a garrison of three thousand men, waa 
the very reverse of what it nad been the year before. He ha- 
rassed the enemy with continued sallies, and disputed with ob- 
stinacy every inch of ground. The French ascribe this change 
of conduct to his being sensible that they had made the attack 
in the weakest place, and concluded that he would be obliged 
to surrender as soon as they had made themselves masters of 
the outworks; but, in the midst of these sanguine expectations, 
peculiar to the French nation, the engineers found their progress 
obstructed by a roclc. It was impossible to proceed — it was 
too late to begin again ; the troops were diminished by fatigue 
-^he heats were coming on. The Spanish army, under the 
marquis d' Aitpna, advanced to the relief of the place, and the 
prince of Conde was obliged to raise the siege^^ The rest of 

59 ^aiooy, Hist. MHit. de Loais XrV.— M^m. 4l«' Madftmede Motteville. 
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the campaign was spent ia fruitless marches and coanter- 
marches. 

The conclusion of the year was not morfe fortunate for the 
confederates in Germany. The elector of Bavaria was pre- 
vailed upon to renounce the alliance he had concluded with 
France, and re-unite himself to the emperor; and, in conse- 
quence of the union of the Bavarian and imperial forces, Wran- 
gel was obliged to abandon Bohemia. After being harassed 
by the Austrian genen^l Melander, in a long and difficult march^ 
he took up his winter quarters in the duchy of Brunswick. 

1648 Early in the spring, however, the Swedish ge- 
* ^* ' neral led out his army, hoping to surprise the ene- 
my in their cantonments; but they were apprised <^ his inten- 
tion, and had assembled their troops. To atone for this failj^, 
Wrangel advanced, in conjunction with Turenne, agamst the 
Austrians and Bavarians at Zummerhausen, near the Danube. 
There a furious battle was fought ; and the imperial forces were 
defeated, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of MontecucuHand 
Wittemberg. These able generals were only able to save the 
remains of the army, by a masterly retreat to Augsburg^. 

Piccolomini arriving soon after from the Netherlands, as- 
sumed the chief command of the imperial forces, in the room 
of Melander, who was slain. His presence seemed to infuse 
new spirit into the troops : but he could not prevent the*confe- 
derates from passing the Lech, and penetrating into Bavaria, 
where they laid the whole country under contribution, and ob-' 
liged the elector to quit his capital, and take refuge in Saltz- 
burg. 

Nor was the vfctory at Zummerhausen the only advantage 
the confederates had gained since the opening of the campign. 
The Hessians had defeated the baron Lomboy near Grevem- 
burg, in the duchy of Juliers ; and Koningsmark had surprised 
the new city of Prague. In the mean time Charles Gustavus, 
count Palatine of I)eux Ponts, arriving from Sweden, with a 
reinforcement of eight thousand men, undertook the si^ of 
Old Prague ; and carried on his approaches with such vigour, • 
that the place must have been taken, had not die emperor, 
dreading the loss of that capital, and of the whole kingdom of 
Bohemia, Resolved in earnest to conclude the long-demanded 
peace**. 

^ Hitherto the negotiations at Munster and Osnabrug had va- 
ried according to the vicissitudes of the war; but the French 
and Swedes being now decidedly victorious, and having no 
other enemy in Germany than the emperor, all the rejt being 
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either subdued or in alliance with them, it only remained for 
Ferdinand to receive law from tho'se powers. Other circum- 
stances conspired to forward the treaty. Sweden, notwithstand- 
ing the great success of its arms during eighteen years of hos- 
tility^ wished for peace; and the young queen Christina, so dis- 
tinguished by her love of learnings was desirous of repose, that 
she might have leisure to pursue her favourite studies. The 
United Provinces, jealous of France, had recently concluded a 
separate treaty with Spain ; in which their independence was 
not only acknowledged, but the republic was declared a free 
and sovereign state, by the only power that had disputed it, at 
a vast expense of blood and treasure, with an obstinacy to which 
history affords no parallel, for above seventy years. France, 
therefore, was left to sustain alone the whole, weight of the war 
against the Spanish branch of the house of Austria ; and car- 
dinal Mazarine, her prime minister, being at the same time 
threatened with an intestine war, became more moderate in his 
demands at the congress, as well as more sincerely disposed to 
promote the trrnqyillity of Germany^. 

In consequence of these favourable*occurrences and corres- 
ponding views, the memorable Peace of West- q ^4 m q 
PHALiA was at length signed at Munster. As it ^ ... 
is a fundamental law of the empire, and the basis of all subse- 
quent treaties, I must make you acquainted, my dear Philip, 
with the substance of the principal articles of it. In order to 
satisfy the different powers, the following important stipulations 
were found necessar}' ; namely, that France should possess the 
sovereignty of the three bishoprics (Metz, Toul, and Verdun), 
fte city of Pignerol, Brisac and its dependencies, the territory 
of Suntgaw, the landgraviates of Upper and Lower Alsace, and 
the right to keep a garrison in Philipsbur/^ that to Sweden 
should be granted, besides five nrillions of crowns, the archbi- 
shopric of Bremen and the bishopric of Verden secularised, 
Upper Pomerania, Stetin, the isle of Rugen, and the city of 
Wismar, in the duchy of Mechlenburgh, all to be holden as 
fiefs of the empire, with three votes at the diet ; that the elector 
of Brandenburg should be reimbursed for the loss of Upper 
Pomerania, by the cession of the bishopric of Magdeburg se- 
cularised, and by having the bishoprics of Halberstadt, Minden, 
and Camin declared secular principalities, with four votes at. the 
diet; that the duke of Mecklenburg, as an equivalent for Wis- 
mar, should have the bishoprics of Schwerin and Ratzburg, 
erected, in like manner, into secular principalities; that die elec- 
toral dignity, vi ith the Upper Palatmate, should remain with 
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Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, and his descendantSi as lon^ as 
they should produce male issue ; but that the Lower Palatinate 
should be restored to Charles Louis, in whose favour shouM be 
established an eighth electorate, to continue till the extiBction 
of the house of Bavaria. All the other princes and states of die 
empire were re-established in the lands, rights, and preit^- 
tives, which they enjoyed before the troubles of Bohemia in 
1618. The republic of Switzerland was declared to be a so- 
vereign state, exempt from the jurisdiction of the empire ; and 
the long-disputed succession of Cleves and Juliers^ widi the re- 
stit^ition of Lorrain, was referred to arbitration^. 

The stipulations on the subject of religion were no less ac- 
curate and comprehensive* The pacification of Passau was 
confirmed in its full extent ; and it was farther agreed, that die 
Calvinists should enjoy the same privile^s with the lludierans; 
that the imperial chamber shoulo cbnsist of twenty-four Pro- 
testant members, and twenty-six Catholics ; that the emperor 
should receive six Protestants into his aulic council; and that 
an equal number of Catholic and Protestan^deputies should be 
chosen for the diet, except when it should be convoked for the 
reflation of points that might concern one only of the two re* 
ligions ; that all the deputies should be Protestants, if the ob- 

J'ects of discussion should belong to their religion ; and CadKK 
ics in the opposite case^'. 

These are the great oudines of the peace of Wes^>I^;dia, so 
essential to the tranquillity of Europe m general, and to diatof 
Germany in particular. War, however, between France and 
Spain, was continued with various success, until the treaty of 
Ae Pyrenees, negotiated in 1659, when Louis XIV. was mar- 
ried to the infanta Maria Theresa, as I shall afterward have oc- 
casion more partictilarly to relate. In the mean time we must 
make a pause. 

*4I> Mont, Corpi Diploma, tonus ▼i.—Pfidfel,Abr^Chroool. 
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